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FOR EVERYBODY AT HOME 


HAND SAPOLIO 


The Baby, because it is so soft and 
dainty for its delicate skin. 











School Boy, 


because its use en- 
sures him “ perfect ” marks in neatness. 


‘hn: ee || 
Big Sis er, because it keeps her complexion | 


and hands soft and pretty. 





















The busy 


Mother, 


because it keeps 
her hands young 
and pretty in spite 
of housework and 
sewing. 











The Father, because it helps him to leave behind the 
grime of daily work. 






Even 


because it keeps 
the pores open, re- 
moves all stains, 
softens the skin, 
and aids its natural 
changes. 


| THE SAFEST SOAP IN Existence is HAND SAPOLIO 


SHOULD BE ON EVERY WASHSTAND 


YOURSELF 
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~ err oF A FIRST BABY 


His mother decides that he must have ‘¢ 
curly hair. She eurls it. | ; 


Drawn by F. ¥. Cory. 
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THE WAY TO WOMANHOOD 


SECOND PAPER 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


HERE is a poignant touch of 
veracity, though perhaps not over- 
much of courtesy, in the toast 
proposed by a smooth satirist at a 
modern banquet: “To woman, 
once man’s superior, now his 

equal!” Certainly the much-talked-of equality of 
the sexes, (if, indeed, talk could ever bring it about, 
or legislation establish it,) would be a poor ex- 
change for that older relation of protecting rever- 
ence and love in which man looks up to woman, 
insisting somewhat passionately on his right to 
hold her above him, in order that he may yield 
himself without shame to her guidance and in- 
spiration. However scornfully the iconoclasts 
may prate against that relation, and petulantly 
push to shake it down, it has not fallen: nor will 
it fall, unless the maid wearies of her lover’s 
worship, the wife of her husband’s devotion, the 
mother of her son’s reverence. 

For surely the noble lines of that sonnet of 
Petrarch which I quoted last month,—yes, and 
all the world’s best poetry and all the world’s 
finest romance,—imply a peculiar excellence in 
womanhood by virtue of which not only the secret 
power, but also the inward right to inspire and 
counsel, to guide and reign, is conferred. With- 
cut that excellence the suitor’s vows and protesta- 
tions would be but a selfish mummery, soon for- 
gotten when he had attained his end by their 
cheap means; and marriage would become what 
the cynic called it, “the remedy for love.” But 
with that excellence, the golden threads of ro- 
mance are woven into the warp and woof of real 
life, and the dream of the lover is crowned by 





The sober certainty of waking bliss. 
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What, then, are the qualities in which woman excels? What are the points 
at which her path diverges from man’s, not in order. that she may be separated 
from him, but in order that she may rise above him, and lead him upward? 
Wherein will the true unfolding of her nature make her superior to him and 
so give her lasting power to rule and elevate his life? 

Side by side, as I have said, the girl and the boy must work and study and 
play, seeking to develop a fine and strong human nature, healthful in body, 
thoughtful in mind, sound and good in heart. The world in which they have 
to live is one. The facts of existence, the shapes and colors of things, the 
laws of reason, the standards of truth, the principles of beauty, and the tests 
of right and wrong do not differ and change with the sex of the beholder, pre- 
senting themselves now as male and now as female: they are the same in 
essence, whoever looks at them; and the education which develops mental and 
moral power by a real contact and a wise acquaintance with these facts and 
laws and principles and standards, must deal in the main with the same 
general subjects and move within the same broad lines, both for men and for 
women. But within this main outline there is room for a difference of method 
which shall give to the girl the best unfolding of her qualities as woman, and 
to the boy the best unfolding of his qualities as man. And this difference 
of method will be controlled and guided, naturally and inevitably, by a differ- 
ence of form in the result desired and aimed at,—in other words, by an ideal 
of excellence to be attained. ‘The principles of tree-culture are always the 
same; but you nourish and prune a tree one way if you want fruit, and an- 
other way if you want shade. The lines of a boat follow the lines in the 
builder’s mind: their curves and modifications depend upon whether he is 
thinking most of strength and steadiness, or of grace and speed. The first 
thing is to get the ideal, the normal type, clear in the imagination. 

It seems to me that woman’s excellence, (and I have been using the word 
always in its proper meaning to denote superiority,) lies in three things: a 
certain fineness and delicacy of physical organization and balance; a certain 
deep and sensitive power of intellectual and moral sympathy; and a certain 
firm and gentle faculty of social order and rule. I believe that nature gives 
the germ and potency of these things to her more fully and more richly than 
to man, at the beginning of life. I believe that they are native and inherent 
capacities wherein the normal feminine excels the normal masculine. But 
that is not the point, and so we may evade, for the present, the somewhat 
fierce and perilous discussion which swirls around it. Whether these excel- 
lences are inherent or acquired, they are certainly desirable. They fit and 
adorn a woman for the place and the privileges which belong to her in civil- 
ized society. And the course of life, the method of training and education, 
which develops these things in a girl is the way to womanhood. 

She will need physical strength, of course. Every human being needs a 
degree of it suited to the physical tasks to be performed. But unless man is 
to relapse into the barbarism which makes her a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water, she will not need to excel in mass of muscle and toughness of back 
and limb. The Amazons look romantic in pictures, but their country would 
not be a good one to live in. Gigantic stature and brawny shoulders are not 
the special marks of physical perfection in a woman. Who wants a female 
Hercules, a petticoated football-player? Where is there room for her? 
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The qualities of bodily excellence in woman are distinctive, and to these her 
training should tend. The games and exercises which develop quickness and 
accuracy of perception and response, firmness and gentleness of hand, steadi- 
ness of poise and grace of movement,—that grace which comes from the appli- 
cation of just enough power and no more than is needed to do a certain thing 
well,—these, rather than the rougher and heavier sports which pile up muscle, 
are the fit pastimes for a girl. Even if she should miss a little of the training 
in boldness and tenacity which her brother is supposed to get in the athletic 
field, this would be better than to have her lose the finer touch, the lighter 
step, the easier motion, and the sweet restraint of body that belong to one 
whose senses are delicate and whose personal preferences are at once nice and 
sure. In the work that she has to do precision and refinement are likely to 
count for more than mere force. Man builds the house. 
orders it. 

Sometimes it happens that a woman is practically compelled to play a man’s 
part and perform a man’s labor in the world; and when she does it well we 
honor her. But this is not her normal function; it is an exception, a disloca- 
tion of destiny. In her natural sphere we would not ‘Shave her walk like a 
grenadier, nor shout like a sea-captain. There is no more perfect heroine 
in Shakespeare’s plays than Cordelia; and of her it is said that 


Woman keeps and 


Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman. 


’Tis an old-fashioned commendation, I know, but it has not yet lost its charm; 
and it is symbolical of other points of womanly excellence in the body,—quiet 
and refined charms which we would be loath to exchange for a superficial and 
not particularly useful mannishness. 

There is room for the same kind of discrimination, if I mistake not, in 
the intellectual education of a girl. Her mind is as good as the boy’s mind, 
but there is usually a certain difference in the fibre, which suggests a possible 
variation in the way of working it, and in the distinctive purpose of its de- 
velopment. 

She has the same right to know things that he has; and if by chance, 
through some particular mental aptitude or some necessity of fortune, 
she is selected and designed to be a specialist in learning, there is every 
reason why she should carry her specialty through to the last limits of the 
possible, in every school where things obscure and difficult are taught. We 
take off our hats to the wise women who have achieved distinction as mathema- 
ticians or astronomers or Grecians. They are rare. 

But for most girls the true purpose and the best result of education is not 
the mastery of some special branch, nor the acquisition of the encyclopedia 
of learning, but the training of the intelligence and the quickening of the 
imagination, so that they shall be able to comprehend more clearly and to 
sympathize more deeply. “The advantage of study, I suspect,” wrote James 
Russell Lowell to a young woman for whom he felt a warm affection, “is not 
in the number of things we learn by it, but simply that it teaches us the one 
thing worth knowing—not what, but how to think.” That is true for boys, 
but it is even more emphatically and importantly true for girls. 
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They are not going to be inventors, or discoverers, or lawyers, or philoso- 
phers, or chemists, or theologians,—at least not in the majority of cases. They 
are going to be women; and that means that they will have a special need and 
use for the power of thinking in companionship. The man who is intellectual, 
who has some hard work of brain to do, or who is engaged with some knotty 
problem of knowledge, does not want a woman to take the place of a lexicon 
or a library of scientific reference; he wants her to be a friend to his labor- 
ing. and often bewildered and weary, mind; he wants her to see the meaning 
of his effort, and to encourage and enlighten it by her sympathy. And the 
man who is dull and stupid does not want a scornful critic on the hearth, 
or a professor in skirts beside him; he wants, or at all events he needs, the 
bright comradeship of a more thoughtful woman who will gently surprise 
him out of his dulness and refresh his starved intelligence with the fruits of 
her thinking and reading.—not in the form of solid chunks of information, 
but in the fine cordial of distilled wisdom. 

Now it would be quite beyond my ambition to attempt to define a par- 
ticular course of study as the best or the only means of developing this 
power of sympathetic intelligence. “I am _ inelined to _ think,”—says 
Lowell again,—“ that we may get a reasonably good education out of any 
first-rate book if read in the right way.” The right way,—that is the im- 
portant aualification. There is but one way, of course, to learn the multipli- 
cation table, the irregular verbs in French, or the rules of Latin grammar, 
and that is, as we rather stupidly say, “ by heart,’—meaning thereby that 
the heart has nothing to do with it, but only the memory. But when we get 
beyond this region of mere lessons to be packed into the mind, and enter 
the broader field of studies to be pursued, there is more than one way of 
teaching. The right way for girls, it seems to me, is to use chiefly the studies 
which are stimulating, liberating, broadening, and balancing in their influ- 
ence, and to use them not so much for mere information as for personal 
culture. That means, in the main, the old lines of what used to be called 
“the liberal arts,” from which the boys, for some strange reason, seem to be 
falling away. 

On this point I have lately read an interesting and humorous comment by 
the president of a Western university. 

“ Another phenomenon occasioning some concern,” said he, “is the de- 

creasing proportion of men, as compared with women, taking academic and 
general courses. In liberal studies women are rapidly winning the ascendant. 
Some very important culture courses have scarcely a male member apiece. 
If present tendencies continue, two schools will result, one for women, 
monopolizing the specially educational and cultural subjects, hitherto re- 
garded as of the greatest possible value in the development of choice humanity, 
and the other for men, teaching only ‘bread and butter studies.’ They 
used to talk about ‘bread and butter schoolgirls.’ The men at our colleges 
are ‘bread and butter’ students. What are we to think of the future, when 
man, unhappy man, will pay the bills and be exposed to the danger of being 
insulted by his wife in strange tongues at his own breakfast-table ?” 

Well, for the men I should say the prospect was dark, but for the women 
bright, provided always that the liberal arts are taught in the right way, 
and by liberal teachers. 
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To know something of mathematics as the symbolism of those exact rela- 
tions of number and form which are hidden beneath all things harmonious 
and symmetrical, all beauty of line and tone, all sweetness of music and 
all certainty of natural law; to get an insight into history as the dark glass 
in which the past is dimly reflected, so that the forms of dead heroes and the 
procession of vanished races shall revive again and more within the field of 
imaginative vision, not as shadowy names, but as living people, and the 
problems and conflicts of the present shall be illuminated and made signifi- 
cant by vivid glimpses of what humanity has done and suffered long ago; 
to learn to read literature, in the mother tongue, or in the language of other 
lands or of other ages, not passively, but with a vital interest, following the 
author’s meaning beyond the printed page, so that the golden gates of well- 
chosen words shall open before the attentive mind and give admission 
to a new world of thought and feeling, landscapes of wonder and beauty, 
orchards and vineyards full of delicate fruits, cities inhabited by people whose 
talk is worth hearing and whose adventures are worth following; thus to be 
educated in the friendship of books, in the atmosphere of humane studies, and 
in the stimulating intercourse with teachers who really care for the things 
that they teach, must surely be a great gain to the girl who yields her mind 
with eager docility to these influences of culture. It will advance her in the 
way to womanhood. 

For, mark you, what the world asks of her is not that she should carry a 
heavier load of learning than man carries, nor that she should take the lead 
in what may be called the aggressive and constructive intellectual work of the 
race; but that she should have the excellent power of understanding and 
appreciating, of interpreting and comparing, so that she may not only be the 
encourager of noble efforts, but also the judge and rewarder of true success. 

Yes, the judge and rewarder; for not ignorantly nor mistakenly did the age 
of chivalry enthrone her at the tournament and put the prize of victory into 
her hand to bestow. That is her rightful place and function; only remember, 
if she is to keep it, she must be fit for it and worthy of it. To judge rightly, 
one must have sympathy; and the condition of sympathy is imagination,— 
the power of putting one’s self mentally and morally in another’s place. 

Pity for the girls to whom this does not come. Their minds do not grow 
up; they grow down. Left in their childish prejudices and restricted views, 
stiffened and polished perhaps by mechanical and superficial schooling, hard- 
ened in the cocksureness of a limited knowledge and the complacency of a 
conventional virtue, they change, as Time drives them along before him, into 
various forms of withered unloveliness and unprofitableness: garrulous and 
mischievous gossips, stern and incompetent censors, ready judges of what they 
do not understand, conservatives who never forget anything or reformers 
who never remember anything, haters of all merit which does not ask for their 
approval, admirers of all: pretence which puts them on its list of patronesses, 
erities who silently canonize their own mistakes, immaculately enshrined in 
ignorance and serenely oracular upon the tripod of self-satisfaction, regu- 
lators of the universe by chatelaine watches which never keep time, and un- 
conscious contributors to the irritation and gloom of nations,—how many are 
the shapes and how few are the good uses of the aged girlhood which has 
not won the true woman’s power of intellectual and emotional sympathy! 
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But she who has this excellence is always an acknowledged queen. To her 
the contestants in the heat and dust of life’s turmoil look for fair judgment 
and silent understanding. To her the lonely turn for encouragement, and 
the wounded for healing. In her the poor and the oppressed find a helper and 
a friend who can feel with them while she cares for them. And those who have 
been robbed of their chance in life know that they may count upon her 
advocacy to defend them from unjust condemnation. She is not blind to 
faults, neither is she cruel to errors. The offender acknowledges her right to 
reprove; yet so quietly does her rebuke fall upon the head of shame that it 
is not broken, but healed of its fever and restored to a saner mind. She has 


a most silver flow 
Of subtle-pacéd counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, though undescried, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Through all the outworks of suspicious pride. 


From her the victor in any noble strife, the doer of any brave and worthy 
deed, the maker of any good work, would fain receive his prize; for a leaf of 
laurel, or of bay, or of olive, or even a twig of holly or a four-leaf clover from 
her hand, is worth more than the king’s crown or the crowd’s applause,—be- 
cause she understands and sympathizes and cares. 

The personal power and influence of such a woman are incalculable. And 
therefore it is all the more needful that her faculty of social order and rule 
should be developed to fit her for her responsibilities. 

I care not what a woman’s rank in the world may be, there is one place 
that will always be subject to her sway, wise or foolish, competent or con- 
fused,—and that place is the home. Here she must set the tone, and make 
the rules, and guide the flow of daily life, else all must run haphazard, dis- 
cordant, and astray. 

Il remember a passage in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister in which this household 
supremacy of woman is well described. “The man,” says he, “must busy 
himself with outside relations, he must get together the property and take 
care of it, he must sometimes participate in public affairs; and always he finds 
himself dependent upon circumstances, he does not really rule even the things 
which he fancies are under his control. He has to be politic where he would 
like to be reasonable, cautious where he would like to be frank,—sometimes 
it seems as if he were forced to be untrue where he would like to be perfectly 
honest. For the sake of some end, which often he fails to reach, he has to 
sacrifice the fairest thing of all,—harmony with himself. Meantime the 
sensible and reasonable woman really rules within the house, and makes every 
activity and every satisfaction possible for the whole family. What regular 
and serene action is needed to carry through the ever-recurring movements. 
of the household in an unbroken and living order of succession! To how 
few men is it given thus to move tranquilly as a star in its orbit and to rule 
both the day and the night! When a woman once apprehends and grasps 
this inner rulership . . .. she is dependent upon no one; and she confers 
upon her husband the only true independence, that which is inward and 
domestic.” 
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But the skill and wisdom, the tact and firmness, which are needed for a sway 
so absolute, serene, and unquestiénable are not to be picked up in the street, 
or acquired by the hasty reading of a Handbook of Household Economy 
which some thoughtful friend has slipped in among the wedding-presents. 
They must be gained, it seems to me, in a place like that in which they are 
one day to be exercised. And if none are fit to rule but those who have first 
learned to obey, then the girl who is ever to be worthy of the rulership of a 
household is best educated in the obedience of a home. 

No other element in her education has a value quite equal to this. If she 
misses the gentle daily restraint which is imposed upon all by the necessities 
of a peaceful and well-balanced home-life, if she is never taught to submit her 
impulse and caprice to the simple rules that maintain the common order of 
the household, if she gets no personal experience of the value of such plain 
and homely virtues as punctuality and obligingness; if she does not learn 
that the affection and gratitude of those who are nearest to her are worth more 
than the admiration of strangers or the applause of the crowd, if she grows up 
ignorant or careless of the true meaning of a mother’s approval and a father’s 
pride,—she suffers the one great loss which will be more difficult than all 
others to make up. I do not say that it will be impossible. I do not deny 
that there are some fine and noble women whose girlhood has been deprived, 
through misfortune or through the sin of others, of the true influence of a 
home, but who have happily retrieved the loss. Nor do I ignore the fact that 
there are a few old-fashioned schools whose honor it is that they do something 
to correct the faults which run wild in the daughters of a loveless and order- 
less home. But the teachers of those schools will tell you that it is hard 
work. And this I say without hesitation: Eliminate or crowd out the daily 
discipline and intimate training of a real home from the life of the average 
girl, and you make it far less likely that she will find or follow the way to 
womanhood. 

But if she comes from the purity and joy of such a home, cherishing its 
traditions, remembering with gratitude its lessons and its pleasures, it will 
be strange if she does not bring with her the secret of its charm, and the 
power to perpetuate its dominion. Wherever she goes it will go with her, 
this gentle sovereignty won through obedience and self-surrender, like a 
shimmering aureole, half saintly and half queenly. The fine observances of 
courtesy will follow her steps, and the strength of honest manhood will be 
ready to protect her from all insult and harm. She may hold her court in a 
cabin, but none will enter it without feeling the beauty of her sway. Her 
fire on the hearth may be lit beneath the roof of stars, and the canopy of her 
rest may be the green boughs of a forest tree, but the comfort of her presence 
will be the light of the camp, and the kindness of her heart will encircle it 
with peace. No change of outward circumstance can estrange or bewilder 
her, no threatening storm or darkness of night can break in upon the sense 
of security that surrounds her, or hush the quiet voice of confidence that sings 
at her side. For she carries warmth and radiance, sweet order and kindly 
rule within her breast, and to be with her is to be at home. 

A man’s ideal? Yes, but only a woman can fulfil it. 
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Ost on the wicker table the quaint old cups are set 
For five-o’clock tea on the shady lawn, and the 
hostess, Marjorie Dear, 
Is daintily pouring the fragrant tea, for honored 
guests are met: 
“Oh!” sighed the little Cracked Teacup, “ if Alice 
were only here!” 


The haughty old Silver Teapot frowned; the Sugar- 
bow! smiled aside ; 
The fat little Cream-jug cooed, “ Poor dear!” with 
her usual kindly tact. 
The Lemon said, in her sour way, “ In spite of their 
Just see how those Teacups blush for shame that 
one of them’s clearly cracked!” 


f 2 'y f J 
\ we | —_— 
— But the little Cracked Teacup did not heed, though 
the Teaspoons tinkled assent. 
It sighed, as Marjorie set it down with a very careful hand. 
“Oh dear! I wonder where Alice went? I wonder where Alice went? 
She never uses me now—and why? I cannot understand ! 


“It seems so long,” mourned the little Cracked Cup, “ since the day she 
put me by, 
And said that since he had hurt me so she would only use me herself : 
And they always called me ‘ Alice’s Cup.’ Oh dear, I wonder why 
She never drinks from me any more, nor puts me back on the shelf! 





“ This little Marjorie looks like her, and she holds me gently, too— 
She feels for me, that I’ve not been strong since the day 
he hurt me so. 
I never liked him, that big strong soldier-chap in his buff- 
and-blue— 
The blundering fellow struck my side with the hilt of his 
sword, you know. 








“He had come to say good by that day—we were under 
this very tree 
Just as we are to-day except it was only he that came: 
He set me down on the table-edge, and his sword-hilt 
WA struck on me 
a, When he leaned across.—Oh, it hurt me so! I never 
have felt the same. 
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HIS SWORD-HILT STRUCK ON ME WHEN HE LEANED ACROSS. 


“ And Alice always would kiss the place—but it never made it well. 
I was glad he never came back again—but Alice, where is she? 

And what does this little Marjorie mean when I sometimes hear her tell 
We're ‘ Great-grandaunt Alice’s old Spode cups’? Oh dear! it puzzles me!” 
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No. 3 


We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—lie 
down for an #on or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall put 
us to work anew! 


HERE is not, at least in general circu- 
T_T lation, any information as to Mrs. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s favorite poet or 
poem. Perhaps, since nowadays the admitted 
favorite has gone out of fashion in the as- 
sumption of a wide catholicity of apprecia- 
tion, Mrs. Roosevelt has no “ favorite poem,” 
for she is eminently a lady of the great mode. 
But if she still keeps one—and this is also 
possible, for she is also a lady of an inde- 
pendence as emphatic as it is serene—it must 
be these lines from Kipling’s “ L’Envoi.” 

All of us have felt at times that they were 
written especially for us; we have sighed the 
sigh of utter exhaustion as we have whispered 
to ourselves the blissful promise of lying 
down for an won or two. But more than to 
any of us they must have appealed to that 
bond-slave of multitudinous duties at the 
White House proudly designated throughout 
the country as “ the first lady of the land.” 

More than any recent occupant of the ex- 
alted and nerve-racking position which she 
holds, Mrs. Roosevelt is a busy woman. Mrs. 
McKinley’s invalidism permitted her almost 
as great leisure in Washington as in Canton; 
Mrs. Harrison’s children were already grown 
when she came to the White House, and the 
countless demands of a young family were 
not made upon her; on the other hand, the 
youth of Mrs. Cleveland’s children during the 
second Cleveland. administration necessarily 
absolved her from many social responsibili- 
ties. But Mrs. Roosevelt’s cheerful nursery 
ranges the years when it requires a great deal 
of maternal companionship without affording 
a legitimate excuse for neglecting other 
duties. And there are a good many of the 
children—more than the designers of the 
White House apparently allotted to the Presi- 
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dents’ households in their calculations. When 
she entered the Executive Mansion Mrs. 
Roosevelt was confronted with a problem in 
fitting children to bedrooms which might have 
daunted a professional puzzle-solver. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is not only a mother, liable 
to calls to her boys’ schools when they de- 
velop pneumonia, superintendent of her 
daughter’s education, clothes, manners, sports, 
friends, reading, and what not. She is also 
that more delicately difficult thing, a step- 
mother—stepmother to a young lady newly 
in society, of Theodore Roosevelt’s daughter. 
That means being stepmother to a young 
woman of a great deal of energy, independ- 
ence, and impetuosity, as well as charm. To 
be the chaperon, confidante, and general social 
manager of a girl tireless, impulsive, and in 
the first flush of social success, this alone is, 
as one of the President’s old Rough-Rider 
friends might say, “no slouch of a job.” 

Then she is not only the President’s wife; 
she is Theodore Roosevelt’s wife—vocation 
enough for an ordinary woman. More than 
almost any other public man, the President 
has revealed himself intimately to his fellow 
citizens; they realize that what his official 
acts and documents show him to be, that he 
is also in the private relationships of life— 
unwearying, enthusiastic, impatient of insin- 
cerity, impatient of dulness. To be the wife, 
the comrade and friend, of such a personality 
has its corollary of duties. Mrs. Roosevelt 
must know public affairs keenly, sympathetic- 
ally; she must ride horseback; she must love 
the out-of-doors in which her husband de- 
lights; she must be prepared at luncheon on 
Monday to talk understandingly to the latest 
exploiter of the blazed trail, on Tuesday to 
listen with ready intelligence to police stories 
from Jacob Riis, on Wednesday to question 
Booker Washington about Tuskegee, and on 
Thursday to quote The Simple Life to Pastor 
Wagner. She must share or she must 























MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
From a photograph taken especially for Harrer’s Bazar. 
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moderate the manifold enthusiasms of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; to do either she must, of 
course, understand them—a task which many 
a less gifted woman would find sufficient for 
all her talents. 

To all these activities, motherly and wifely, 
fifteen years of married life had gradually 
familiarized and fitted Mrs. Roosevelt before 
she was called upon to show her mettle as the 
leader of official society in Washington. Of 
course, we “plain people” of Bangor and 
Brooklyn, of Helena and Harlem, may glow 
with virtuous American indignation at talk 
of precedence; we may disdain the notion 
that the wife of our Congressman is not “as 
good as” the wife of this or that cabinet 
official, and a great deal better than any 
titled lady sojourning among us for a 
while as the social head of a foreign em- 
bassy. And we may wax very jocular over 
the question of the number of cards to be 
left here, or the making of the first call there. 
We may clamor for Jeffersonian simplicity 
with all the vociferousness of those upon 
whom simplicity is strictly enjoined by for- 
tune, but Mrs. Roosevelt had to settle the 
matter in a less rhetorical fashion. 

A good deal more has been expected of her 
as mistress of the White House than of the 
average President’s wife, because she is a 
woman trained from youth to the observance 
of social forms. Born and educated in New 
York, with an inheritance of English blood 
and social tradition, familiar with the cere- 
monious society of her native city and of 
the other great cities at home and abroad, a 
slipshod rule was not to be expected from her. 
And expectations have not been disappointed. 
She is emphatically the head of society in 
Washington, and it is a much more brilliant 
and formal society than could exist under 
a less admirably trained head. 

Of course she has done nothing without 
becoming the target for adverse criticism. 
Her weekly meetings with the women of the 
cabinet for the discussion and determination 
of social matters have been mildly derided 
and vigorously execrated. It has been im- 
plied that she is a most un-American dicta- 
tor; politicians of the opposition lament the 
passing of the days when any visiting con- 
stitutent could, upon simple request, attend 
any White House reception; they grumble 
prodigiously over the fact that now entrance 
to festivities is no more possible without a 
card than entrance to a theatre without a 
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ticket. And the fact that an invitation to 
the Executive Mansion, when it is received, is 
now regarded as a command is dwelt upon 
with sinister forebodings of the “ what-are- 
we-coming-to” variety. 

Great was the joy of the malcontents over 
the “unmarried head” dilemma in which 
Mrs. Roosevelt found herself early upon her 
accession. She decided to continue President 
McKinley’s ruling which denied to the 
adopted daughter of the Russian ambassador, 
and the official head of his house, the prece- 
dence due to the wife of an ambassador; 
whereupon, it is said, some of the young 
lady’s champions in diplomatic circles applied 
the ruling the other way, and refused to recog- 
nize certain of the widowed cabinet officers’ 
daughters as official heads of their houses. 

But whatever problems Mrs. Roosevelt has 
had, she has solved; she has surmounted all 
her difficulties. Her tranquillity under criti- 
cism is perfect; no snarling behind her causes 
her to depart from the course she has marked 
out for herself. With the assistance of Mrs. 
Hay and the other cabinet women, the vexed 
question of Senatorial versus cabinet prece- 
dence has been settled; the position of the un- 
married hostesses of official Washington has 
been determined; the White House receptions 
have been kept from degenerating into mobs; 
the influence of the ambassadors’ wives upon 
society has been rendered somewhat less as- 
sured than it was. 

The greater formality that prevails at the 
White House, the number of the President’s 
military aides and the amount of gold lace 
they wear, the deference exacted by the Roose- 
velts for their position at the head of the 
nation, their strict supervision of the lists 
of those invited to meet them—all these 
things move the wrath of those who per- 
sistently decline to believe that social-official 
conditions in Washington have changed since 
Abigail Adams of blessed memory used the 
East Room as the drying department of her 
laundry. Mrs. Roosevelt’s stand has wounded 
the faith of those who cling to the belief that 
the essential nature of things may be changed 
by a change of name, and that complexity 
will resolve itself into primitive simplicity 
if it is only called simplicity long enough and 
loud enough. For she has recognized that 
Washington is not Flatbrook Centre, and she 
does not seek to force upon the inhabitants 
of the one place the inappropriate standards 
of the other, however excellent. 
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Now all this may be unjustly read to mean 
that Mrs. Roosevelt is something of a marti- 
net, whereas she is only a social leader with 
a keen perception of the fitness of things and 
an admirable sense of order. In a highly 
organized society rules of precedence must 
be as carefully observed as in a train-yard, 
and the lady whose position makes her respon- 
sible for social-official peace in the capital is 
no more to be blamed for not permitting a 
“ »o-as-you-please ” standard than a superin- 
tendent of a train-yard is to be denounced as 
a high-handed tyrant because he maintains a 
rigid order in his domain. In each case there 
is only one escape from utter confusion and 
disaster, and that is in a careful systema- 
tizing. 

In her private life Mrs. Roosevelt is a most 
democratic woman and a most independent 
one. Departing from the custom of all the 
Presidents’ wives of recent date, she “ drops 
in” upon her friends in Washington, unat- 
tended and unheralded, exactly as she did 
when she was merely the wife of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. She encourages—al- 
most entreats—them to take the same liberty 
with her; as far as her private life goes, she 
is anxious that the White House should be 
regarded as her home, and she does not wish 
to have her relationships as a woman con- 
fused with those entailed upon her by her po- 
sition. Her own circle of friends constitutes 
the “smart” society of the capital—a thing 
separated by vasty gulfs from the “ official ” 
society, as a casual glance at an inaugural 
ball, for example, will convince even the least 
observing. 

Not because it is more or less the “ smart ” 
custom to patronize the arts does Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s list contain the names of so many art- 
ists of all sorts, but because her tastes as a 
woman of high and solid culture have natu- 
rally made her choose her friends and asso- 
ciates among those interested in the same 
things as herself. Artists, writers, musicians, 
actors—all of them are among the Roosevelts’ 
intimates by the natural action of affinities 
rather than by the artificial system of pat- 
ronage. Mrs. Roosevelt’s particular passion 
is music, She is a pianist of a very delicate 
and brilliant technique, which she maintains 
by constant study and practice. One of the 
treasures acquired by the White House since 
she came to it as head is a piano decorated 
for her by Thomas Dewing, one of the Boston 
members of “ the Ten.” 
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The Roosevelts go to the theatre a great 
deal more than the President’s family has gen- 
erally done. The Jeffersonians, by the way, 
are always duly appalled when any actor or 
actress is invited to the President’s box for 
congratulations during the performance—the 
proceeding smacks so, to their apprehensive 
minds, of the customs of royalty. When, as 
sometimes happens, a dramatic artist is in- 
vited to the White House, it is the turn of 
the Puritans to shudder—and probably only 
a President’s family has any adequate con- 
ception of the number of Puritans still extant. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is a woman of devout nature 
and conventionally religious habit. In Wash- 
ington she is a regular attendant at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church—a fact which has caused 
its share of tongue-wagging. For the Presi- 
dent, as stanchly loyal to his traditions as 
Mrs. Roosevelt to hers, attends Grace Church. 
This division of family worship has troubled 
certain minds until sermons have actually 
been delivered upon it. That the frank, open 
steadfastness of each to an early creed is 
really a convincing tribute to the other’s gen- 
tleness and generosity, and an evidence of a 
true unity of feeling, escapes these critics. 

In this matter, as in all the others, Mrs. 
Roosevelt is untroubled by outery. If, in her 
busy life, she should undertake seriously to 
consider criticisms, then the twenty-four 
hours, none too long now, would fail utterly 
for the sum of her day’s activities. But she 
has knowledge, gentleness, and humor, a 
trinity of virtues proof against the shafts of 
censure. She knows pictures, and is unmoved 
by the clamor of those who arraign her at the 
bar of morality because she restores to its 
place on the White House walls Watts’s beau- 
tiful “ Love and Death,” which a prudish din 
caused a former administration to banish to 
the Corcoran Art Gallery. She knows society, 
and can bear with composure the objections 
to her well-ordered rule. She knows boys, and 
she can smile over the patriotic uproar that 
followed her removal of some old mahogany 
from her sons’ bedrooms and the substitution 
of iron and oak; yet she must have been a 
trifle amazed at first to discover that her wise 
provision for the saving of national furniture 
should be regarded as the vandalism of a per- 
son with no “feeling” for antiques. She 
knows how to dress well, and can be amused at 
the reports of her parsimony or extravagance, 
as they alternately swing into circulation. 

In appearance Mrs. Roosevelt is distinctly 
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of the aristocratic type—slender, though not 
above the ordinary height, aquiline of feature 
and very fair-skinned, though brown-haired. 
Her carriage is graceful and dignified, her 
manner one of repose. She was a friend of 
the Roosevelt family from childhood, though 
her marriage to Theodore Roosevelt in 1886 
is said to have been something of a surprise 
to her friends. For the calm of manner which 
is her distinguishing trait had been inter- 
preted as an all-embracing indifference, and 
Miss Edith Carow was known as “ the invul- 
nerable ” until renewed intercourse with her 
old friend proved her to be of the same sus- 
ceptible clay as the rest of the world. 

Those who know Mrs. Roosevelt best say 
that, for all her enjoyment of Washington, all 
her keen sympathy with the President’s aims, 
and all her own brilliant executive ability in 
reducing the social situation to a charming 
order, she shows herself most truly in her love 
of her own home at Oyster Bay. There the 
formality absolutely necessary to her position 
at the White House can be laid aside; she 
can wear the plain clothes which please her 
best—the short skirts and shirt-waists that are 
fashion’s kindest boon to the out-of-door 
woman; she can read her books, sew—she is 
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an accomplished needlewoman,—ride, sail, 
busy herself with her music, picnic with her 
children; and though they are a sufficiently 
uproarious set of healthy young persons, Mrs. 
Roosevelt has developed that motherly tran- 
quillity under noise which all the philosophers 
combined cannot teach the childless woman 
to acquire. There she can forget the petu- 
lance of the Congressmen disappointed in 
their mild requests for five tickets to the pri- 
vate musicales at the White-House; she can 
forget the perennial war for precedence be- 
tween the Supreme Court wives and the 
Senate wives; she can forget the denuncia- 
tions and petitions of the total-abstinence so- 
cieties in regard to the use of wine at state 
dinners, the outcries of American potteries 
over the importation of state services from 
the Wedgwood factories, the indignation of 
the woman who feels that she has been out- 
raged because Mrs. Roosevelt has not found 
it possible to change a dollar and a half into 
pennies to be raffled at a village fair. At Oys- 
ter Bay she drops these and all the rest of the 
problems which help “the first lady of the 
land ” to bear with equanimity and even grati- 
tude the prospect of her husband’s retirement 
to private life. 





PRAYER FOR A 


BY 


LITTLE BOY 


BURGES JOHNSON 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
I} I should die before I wake, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take. 
And this I ask for Fesus’ sake. 


But while I live, I want to be from quick and angry passions free, 
With gentle thoughts, and happy face, and pleasant words in every place 
I pray, whatever wrong I do, I'll never say what is not true; 

Be willing at my task each day, and always honest in my play. 


Make me unselfish with my joys, and generous to other boys; 

And kind and helpful to the old, and prompt to do what I am told. 

Bless every one I love, and teach me how to help and comfort each. 
Give me the strength right-living brings, and make me good in little things. 


—Amen. 
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state was one of abject dirtiness 
—though, I regret to say, small 
credit is due him for the fact,—but 
there was at times a hasty look 
about him, an unconquered twist to 
his thatch of hair, a chapped con- 


ik was not that the boy’s usual 


dition of the hands that suggested washing, 


since washing must be, but no time spent in 
unnecessary wiping, a tilt to his necktie, a 
rusty aspect to his clothes—the newest of 
them acquired it in a week,—and perhaps, 
until his mother saw it, an area of darker hue 
extending backward from his ears and quite 
at variance with the soap-scrubbed territory 
before it. 

So when he took his place at the dinner- 
table one evening splendidly arrayed in a 
spotless collar, red tie, and his best shirt, 
and when his head shone with a glory that 
comes only with hours of brushing and fre- 
quent wettings of the brush, it was but natu- 
ral some sensation should be produced. 

“ Ah, we have a guest to-night,” remarked 
the big brother, bowing politely. 

“Tf Henry would only always look like 
that,” sighed the big sister. 

“Henry washed his hands wif soap and 
cleaned his finger nails—I sawed him!” the 
very small sister testified proudly. Which 
statement, though perhaps in a different way, 
produced as great an impression as the very 
small sister could have hoped for. 

The boy was disposing of his soup noisily. 
He treated all alike with splendid indiffer- 
ence. When he had finished he pushed back 
his plate and addressed his mother: 

“Mamma, can I have a magic-lantern 
show to-night ?” 

“Don’t push your plate back, Henry dear. 
A magic-lantern show—to-night? Why, no, 
dear, of course not.” 

“Then can I go over to Willie’s?” 
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lesson night, 
dearie. Mrs. Reed will not 
want you; and besides, you 
have your own lessons.” 

“Then can I ask Julie Clay- 
ton to go to the matinée, Saturday ?” 

“ Julie Clayton?” asked the mother, and the 
big brother exclaimed, dramatically: 

“Ha-ha! a lady in the case—I thought as 
much !” 

“Who is Julie Clayton, dear?” asked the 
mother, after a mental roll-call of all the 
boy’s friends. 

“She’s a girl that’s visiting Willie’s sis- 
ter.” The boy consumed half a roll and two 
potatoes with the dexterity of a conjurer. 

“Why don’t you make him eat better?” 
asked the big sister, plaintively. 

“ How long Lave you known Julie? Is she 
a nice little girl?” went on the mother, calm- 
ly. She was too used to the big sister’s ap- 
peals and her son’s appetite for either tc 
arouse in her any violent interest. 

“This morning—she’s fine,” answered the 


boy. 
“ 


“This is a 


You mean you only met her this morn- 
ing?” 

“Good work,” said the big brother, ap- 
provingly. 

“T just saw her,” said the boy. “She sat 
at the end of the schoolroom with Winnie.” 

“©Can’t he be made not to talk with his 
mouth full?’ put in the big sister. “ He’s 
plenty old enough to eat properly.” 
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“ Having proved she is a siren, the questions 
naturally arise: Are sirens proper? Are they 
admitted into the best families? A point in 
the lady’s favor is that thus far the influence 
exerted has been for good. To test the truth 
of this we have but to contemplate the victim. 
But is not any influence dangerous? Think 
what a power it will become when 








The lady slipped down from the sofa, 


“T eat ploperly,” chirped the very small 
sister. 

“Do leave the boy alone, dear,” said the 
mother, her peaceful feathers ruffled for 
an instant; “the child must eat—he is 
hungry.” 

“Can’t I take her, mamma?” 
beautiful unconsciousness of criticism was 
not assumed. He had long ceased to be af- 
fected by his sister’s wailings, if indeed they 
had ever affected him. 
dinner and enjoying it. “Can’t I?” 

“Well, I don’t know;—I don’t know her 
mother,” was the answer, hesitatingly given. 

“ Aw—I think you might,” whined the boy. 

“What do you think about it, Edna?’ 
The mother turned to the big sister. 

“Oh, let him go,” said the big sister; “ but 
you might impose the condition that he tries 
to improve his table manners.” 

“What do you think, Dick?” 

The big brother wrinkled 
“This is a matter of 
tance,” he said, gravely. 


The boy’s 


He was eating a large 


his forehead. 
most vital impor- 
“T should not like 
to give voice to an opinion rashly. I must 
first render myself up to thought. With your 
permission I will think aloud. The first point 
to discover is if the lady is a fit companion 
for our darling. It might appear from our 
darling’s testimony that she is some 
species of siren, or at least closely related to 
that family, since she can sit at one end of 
a room, and without so much as addressing 
our son, win from him such admiration as to 
inspire him to perform matters of the toilet 
hitherto unknown to him—as proof of this we 
have our very small sister’s testimony—and 
to make him wish to waste his substance in 
providing her pleasure. 


own 


she holds speech with our brother; 
when to the fascination of her 
mind and person—I presume she is a beauty 
—is added the fatal power of propinquity! 
And now suppose she chooses to use her in- 
fluence for ill,—there are a number of pretty 
shady stories afloat about these ladies,—what 
then? I ask you—what then? Would it be 
wise to risk our birdie with one about 
whose ancestry so little is known, so much 
rumored? If we could ascertain absolutely 
that she is an Episcopalian, but—” 

“Can I go, mamma? Please let me,” 
whined the boy. The discourse was lost upon 
him. His eyes were large and anxious. He 
resented only the interruption. 

“ Now, Henry, do not bother me,” said the 
mother, with dignity. “I cannot tell you 
now; I will think it over.” Thinking it over 
meant asking the grandmother’s opinion in 
private. 

The boy sighed and kicked the legs of his 
chair. Mothers were queer—there was no use 
talking. Why couldn’t she say “yes,” right 
off. He’d say “yes” if he were a mother. 





The one in advance was alluringly pretty. 
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Only cost a dollar, anyway;—nothing but a 
stingy little old dollar. She had a whole 
pocketbook full of ’em. He declined dessert, 
sulkily, and derived some small satisfaction 
from his mother’s pained face as he held out 
against her urgings. The big sister said 
something about his being made to eat it, and 
he left the table with dignity—not forgetting 
to knock against her chair as he went by. 
Out in the hall the hot tears rose. He didn’t 
see why he couldn’t do what he wanted to. 
Never could do a thing. She wouldn’t tell 
him a word;—not a teensy little old word— 
like “ yes.” Here Saturday was almost here, 
and it was such a bully show—performing 
bears, and jugglers,—and he couldn’t go! 


Even if he could, he didn’t know it now. 
What was the use of anything if you 


Couldn’t take a nice 
If he could he didn’t 
Mothers were queer and—and— 


couldn’t know it now? 
girl to the matinée. 
know it. 
mean, 

A hand touched his arm. 

“T’ve been thinking it over, Henry, and I 
see no reason why you should not take your 
little friend to the theatre... . It was very 
naughty of you to knock against your sister’s 
chair. You must ask her to forgive you be- 
fore you go to bed to-night. . . . Your dessert 
is waiting for you on the side-table. I told 
Kitty to put a little pitcher of cream there, 
. .. Brother will get the tickets for you 
to-morrow.” 

The boy gave a great whoop of joy and 
ran off down the hall. Then he came back 
and rubbed up against his mother’s arm and 
asked her how she felt. 

Mothers were all right, he reflected, over 
generous spoonfuls of pudding deliciously 
mingled with cream; and he would ask his 
sister to forgive him; and gee! Kitty did 
make good pudding—he wished he had an- 
other plateful. 


too: 


It was not until the next morning that two 
joy-dispelling thoughts—the one insinuated 
by the big brother, the second the outcome 
of the first—entered the Eden of the boy’s 
mind. Perhaps Julie Clayton might not want 
to go to the matinée, and if she did, perhaps 
her mother would not let her. The first diffi- 
culty was more easily disposed of than the 
second. The boy could searcely grasp an idea 
which admitted any one’s declining to look 
upon performing bears and jugglers. . But the 
second was insurmountable. It was a little 
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way mothers had—this 
not letting fellows go 
places; and he supposed 
it was the same when the 
fellow was a girl. All at 
once happiness departed. 
He intended to ask Julie 
Clayton to go to the 
theatre, but he persuaded 
himself there was no 
hurry about it. That he 
knew himself a coward 
in no wise helped him. 
He pleaded “queer feel- 











ings” and stayed home 
from school. 

Before luncheon - time 
he sincerely regretted 
that he had not gone, 
extended his in- 


vitation, and had 
it over with. At 
luncheon his 
mother proposed 
he should go for 
the after- 
noon session, 
and the queer 
feelings  re- 
turned, three- 
fold. With 
eloquence he 
analyzed his 
symptoms 
and dwelt 
pessimistically on probable consequences if 
he ventured out into the air. After luncheon 
he retired to the library and sat, grave-eyed 
and gloomy, revolving the situation. At 
three o’clock he would go over to the Reeds’ 
and ask her. No, he thought he’d write a 
letter. No, that took too long; he’d go over 
after dinner. No, he’d wait and go to-mor- 
row. He had just about decided to send his 
mother as proxy, when the maid ushered two 
callers into his presence. 

They entered softly with a feminine rustle. 
The one in advance was alluringly pretty, 
and flirted her skirts as she came, with in- 
born coquetry. The one behind walked 
stolidly, eyes to the front, head up like a fat 
little soldier. She was a plain little girl, and 
as noticeably lacked airs and graces as the 
other overflowed with them. Confidently the 
pretty girl advanced; unquestioning, the 
plainer one followed. When the pretty girl 






Dressed and waiting. 
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stopped she stopped too, as if “ Halt!” had 
been ordered. Their destination was the boy. 

“We've come to see you,” said the pretty 
one, brightly. “This is Julie—my cousin 
Julie. She’s visiting me. She’s eight.” 

Julie said nothing. 

“T’ve got some animal pictures,” said the 
boy. He pulled a book down from a shelf 
the three sat in a row on the sofa. 
“That’s a tiger,” explained the boy, “and 
that’s a bear, and that’ an elephant. Any 
one of them could eat you up.” The ladies 
manifested a polite interest. The portrait 
of a large and thrillingly ferocious grizzly 
gave the boy a sudden inspiration. “I know 
where they have bears, right in this town,” 
he volunteered. 

“Oh, what a story!” laughed Winnie, the 
pretty girl. 

“Yes, I do—at the vaudeville this week. 
And I’m going, and take somebody with me 
a girl.” 


and 





“Who is it?” asked Winnie, eagerly. 
“Me?” 
“No,” said the boy. He looked hard at 


the lady on his right. The lady on his right 
dropped her eyes; the lady on his left looked 
disappointed. “I’m going to take you,” 
said the boy; then his fears returning, he 
added, wistfully, “if you want to go, and if 
your mother will let you.” 

“Her mother isn’t here,” said Winnie. 
“My mother takes care of her while she’s 
visiting me. But I’m sure 
mind.” 

The boy glowed. Nothing now remained 
but to win the consent of the lady. 

“Will you go with me?” he asked. 

The lady on his right slipped down from 
the sofa. She drew up one shoulder and laid 
her cheek on it. Then she turned, very slow- 
ly, until a row of brown buttons and a small, 
tight pigtail faced the boy. 

“She’s bashful,” explained Winnie, sagely. 
The boy looked blank. 

“But I want her to go!” he exclaimed, his 
voice shrill with disappointment. 

“T’ll go with you,” said Winnie. 

“T don’t want you,” returned the boy. He 
looked anxiously at the stolid little figure 
before him. Then he spoke, addressing the 
pigtail. “Please go with me,” he begged. 
“Tt’s a bully show. They have jugglers and 
bears, just like you saw in the pictures, and 
a man walks on a wire. It’s as good as a 
circus. You like circuses, don’t you?” 


mamma won’t 
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The pigtail quivered. 

“Then don’t you want to go to something 
that’s almost nearly exactly like one?” 

The pigtail vibrated wildly. 

“Wait; let me ask her,” said Winnie. She 
fluttered past the pigtail and the six brown 
buttons with the air of a person going behind 
the scenes. “I wouldn’t be silly,” she ad- 
vised in motherly manner. 

“Tell her they have coon songs, too,” put 
in the boy. The interpreter gave the mes- 
sage. 

“Will she go?” the boy asked, breathless. 

“T think she will,” said Winnie; “she sort 
of nodded.” 

“Will you?” begged the boy. 

The pigtail wavered; then faintly, but un- 
mistakably, it bobbed! 

“T guess we had better go now,” said 
Winnie. “Take me to the matinée, some 
time, will you, Henry ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said the boy. 
stays here I’m going to take 
week.” 

“Well, take me when Julie 
won’t you?” asked Winnie. 

“ Maybe,” said the boy. 

The callers went out softly, with feminine 
rustle. The pretty girl flitted ahead; the 
plainer one trudged gravely in her wake. 

“ Good-by, Julie,” said the boy. 

“ Good-by,” said Winnie. 

“There is a question worrying me,” said 
the big brother, at dinner. “It is this: Are 
sirens dumb? In the legends we are led to 
believe the contrary, but I had the unequalled 
fortune to see a real siren to-day and over- 
hear a conversation between her and two 
mortals, and since then my theories have 
been shaken. I am inclined to believe they 
have some method of signs, or silent speech, 
whereby they make themselves understood. 

“An incident in proof of this: The siren 
accompanied by a mortal came upon me in 
the hall as they were leaving. 
oceasion, but I rose to it. I bowed and 
asked them how they were. The mortal re- 
plied, ‘How do you do? as mortals have a 
way of doing, but the siren—the siren did 
something mysterious. She uttered no word, 
but gracefully elevated one shoulder and laid 
her cheek upon it, then wheeling slowly, gave 
me a rear view of her charming, if somewhat 
matronly, figure. And thus she stood until 
I bowed myself away. Will some one versed 
in siren lore explain this? 


“Tf Julie 


her every 


goes home, 


It was a great 
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NOTHING SO GOOD FOR THAT DEEP-DOWN ACHE AS A HAND SMOOTHING YOUR HAIR, 
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“ And still other 
problems harass me. 
I thought—I must 
, have been mistaken 






* _that I detected 
freckles on her 
nose. Do sirens 

have freckles? And are 


their noses ever of the genus 
known as pug? Also, is a 
small, tight pigtail the pre- 
ferred arrangement for si- 
rens’ hair, now, instead of 
the flowing tresses we have 
read about? These things 
trouble me. I hope you will 
pity my ignorance and en- 
lighten it.” 

The big brother turned gravely to the boy. 
The boy looked up. 

“Would you wear your best sailor suit or 
your new brown suit if you were me, and 
were going to the matinée?” he asked. 

“ Wasted,” laughed the big brother. 

It was Tuesday when the boy extended his 
invitation to Julie. For three days after, his 
most serious occupation in life lay in help- 
ing Saturday along. It required a great deal 
of helping. In ordinary weeks it came slow- 
ly enough, goodness knew, but in this re- 
markable week it seemed likely to stop alto- 
gether. Scratching the days off the calendar 
with a pencil helped some, and counting the 
times you would have to go to bed and get 
up again was an- 
other way. Adding 
the number of 
breakfasts and 
luncheons and din- 
ners you would eat 
before the magic 
day was perhaps 
the best way of all, 
provided their sum 
was not so great as 
to discourage you. 
The big sister’s ap- 
peals grew more 
and more frequent. 
She could not un- 
derstand the neces- 
sity for fast eating, 
even though it ha- 
stened the time for 
deducting one more 
meal from the list. 


The calendar. 





“T wouldn’t be silly.” 
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Besides helping Saturday, the boy spent 
much time perfecting his plan and elabora- 
ting it. He spent a quarter—his week’s al- 
lowance—on a box of candy wherewith to 
refresh his lady and himself during the per- 
formance. His sister’s reiterations that this 
was neither fashionable nor refined could not 
shake him. Julie would like it, he insisted; 
that was all that mattered. He also decided 
that he would like it, as he fondly lifted a 
chocolate cream to his nose, smelled it ecstat- 
ically, and replaced it. 

This was to be no ordinary matinée. Or- 
dinary matinées you were content with a glass 
or two of spring water, obtained after much 
beckoning from a haughty little boy who car- 
ried a wire basket. It really seemed as if 
lemonade 


were re- 
quired at this 
matinée. The boy 
pondered the ques- 


tion of taking some 
in a bottle—until he 
was answered by his 
mother. He decided, 
then, to compromise 
on a few lumps of 
sugar which could be 
earried in the pocket 
and_ slipped, quite 
easily, into the water 
the haughty little 
boy passed them. 
He decided this plan 
should not be en- 
dangered by unnec- 
essary explanations. 

Julie did not ap- 
pear at school now. 
Winnie fluttered past him to her seat each 
morning, like a butterfly borne by a breeze, 
but no tight brown pigtail bobbed behind 
her. Once the boy passed her a note by a 
long and dangerous route of little boys and 
girls. The bell had rung for “quiet” and 
the teacher had mounted her wooden throne. 
Winnie made a screen of her curls, and read: 


Dear Winy.—Tomorrow is Saturday. Tell 
July I am coming at 1. Why doesn’t she come 
to school with you any more? We are going to 
have candy and sugar in the water. 

Yours truly, 
H. F. CLark. 





Came in leisurely. 


To which Winnie replied: 


Dear Henry,—Jullie is too bashful to come. 
Mamma says she can go. She is going to let 
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her wear her best hat and have her hair hanging. 
What candy and sugar are you talking about? 
When are you going to take me? 
Your loving friend, 
WINNIE. 
P.S.—You spelled Winnie and Jullie wrong. 


The boy missed in geography that day. 
Vermont was bounded on the north by flow- 
ing hair under a best hat, on the south by the 
hair and hat, and also on the east and west. 
“T forget,” he mumbled, and after school at- 
tended a lecture on the sin of absent-minded- 
ness, delivered to an audience of one. That 
night he was the victim of an experience, 
newer, and even more disagreeable. 

He had gone to bed and lay, with wide- 
open eyes, fashioning delightful thoughts 
about the morrow. Over and over again the 
shaggy bears performed; over and over again 
he walked with careless ease down the thea- 
tre aisle, standing politely aside when he 
reached the seats to let the best hat pass in 
before him. He drank deep of the sweetened 
water and ate of the contents of a certain 
box, nobly passing by the big ones so Julie 
could take those. How fine and loud the 
orchestra played, and what a funny fellow 
the black-faced man was! ... Then all at 
once he became conscious that the house was 
still and the light in his mother’s room out. 
The clock and he were the only two in the 
world! 

He buried his head and tried to sleep, but 
he did not know exactly how it was done. 
He had never tried before. The shaggy 
bears, the funny black-faced man, the man 
with pink legs on the wire, Julie, and Julie’s 
best hat, round and round they went in end- 
less procession. Then he arose and woke his 
mother. 

When he was cuddled in her great, smooth 

bed, and was telling her how Julie, and the 
bears, and the man’s pink legs had kept him 
awake all night, off he went drifting into a 
wonderful dream, where all three were won- 
derfully mingled; and he did not hear the 
clock’s big voice boom out ten times. 
To-day was Saturday! The boy’s joy 
took form in strange, unmusical cries and 
much thumping of feet and furniture. He 
imitated a dog barking as he dressed; then 
he imitated a cat; then he imitated the two 
together, and felt indignant and surprised at 
his family’s lack of appreciation. 

His sister held up her watch at him as 
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he entered the breakfast-room: “You'll be 
late for school,” she warned. He looked at 
her in amazement. Was it possible any one 
did not know to-day was Saturday ? 

He spent a great part of the morning ar- 
ranging and rearranging his box of candy 
and asking what time it was. Also he made 
frequent excursions to the sugar-bowl in the 
breakfast-room, and a certain small paper 
bag swelled correspondingly. That pecul- 
iarly moist and sticky condition of the boy’s 
mouth attendant, ordinarily, on these jour- 
neyings was lacking to-day. No sugar for 
him—he was “saving up.” 

At eleven his mother, wrought to an ex- 
quisite pitch of nervousness, said “yes” to 
a question repeated each half-minute, “Is it 
time to get dressed now?” and, for a while, 
peace reigned. This second toilet was too se- 
rious to admit of barking or mewing, or even 
thumping. The mother wondered absently 
if it was Sunday, the house seemed so still. 

At half past eleven he was dressed and 
(Herculean task for the child!)—waiting. 
He squirmed on the edge of the hall chair, 
facing the clock, until his mother took pity 
on the tense face and anxious eyes, and 
brought down a book to read to him. Going 
to him was inevitable, since he could not be 
induced to leave the clock. 

At last he interrupted a stirring chapter 
with the awesome intelligence -that it was 
“time.” He bade his mother good-by with 
dignity befitting the occasion and stepped 
out into the sunshine, his mother watching 
him as he went down the street. It was only 
a ten-minute walk, but his gait was somewhat 
faster than a trot, though not quite a gallop. 
It is certain he would have arrived early, but 
for the paper bag which turned traitor, and 
the time consumed in lifting each precious 
lump from the dust and wiping it on his 
pocket handkerchief. So at one o’clock ex- 
actly he stood on his lady’s doorstep, his 
eyes shining, his face a small red sun from 
heat and happiness. He clutched the box of 
eandy in one hand—the unruly sugar had 
been relegated to his pocket—and with the 
other rang loudly, as befitted a successful 
swain. 

“Rrr-rr-rr-rr!” Then he rang again out 
of sheer gladness, a sort of tattoo this time. 

“She ain’t in,” said the maid, somewhat 
acidly; perhaps the tattoo had not been to 
her taste. 

The boy explained all over again, with 











cheerfulness. It 
was Julie he 
wanted to see 
—they were go- 
ing to the mati- 
née. Would she— 
“ She ain’t in,” 
said the maid. 
Something in- 





side the boy 
struggled, then 
3 sank. 
Hurrying his meals. “Tete Win- 
nie in?’ 


“No, Miss Winnie’s out; everybody’s out. 
Miss Winnie’s aunt, she’s in, but she don’t 
want to see anybody.” 

The boy made one gigantic effort. “Can 
—can I wait for Julie to come back?’ he 
asked. He spoke meekly. On this dark but 
potential being’s answer hung his fate. 

“Come in,” said the maid, ungraciously. 

She left him standing in the hall, facing 
the clock. Then she came back and told him 
not to touch anything, and to stay right 
where he was; needless advice, this. All the 
king’s horses could not have driven him from 
that clock. 

He waited until the little hand had crept 
around to two, and the long slim hand stood 
on twelve; until the sun had left the ferns 
in the window and reddened the curtains be- 
tween the parlor doors; until the pink man 
had mounted the wire and the bears were 
getting ready to perform. 


The mother paused in her sewing to gaze 
at a small figure standing on the threshold 
of her door. 

“Why, what—” she began, in amazement; 
and then stopped. 

After all, there is nothing so good for that 
deep-down ache as a hand smoothing your 
hair and two arms about you; nothing quite 
so good for that great, sore lump as—big 
boy as you are—a cry on mother’s shoulder. 


Sunday passed, and a stormy Monday kept 
the boy at home. On Tuesday he went to 
school. 

It was early. The boy came in leisurely. 
It was perhaps his first experience in enter- 
ing the schoolhouse in that manner. Or- 
dinarily a mad dash was all that saved him. 
He glanced at the clock and sat down in 
surprise. 
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The room was empty save for a little group 
at the farther end. They were all girls, and 
their high-pitched voices reached the boy. 

“Where’s Winnie, anyway? She wasn’t 
here yesterday.” 

“Don’t you know? 

“Gone away ?”’ 

“Yes, gone away.. She went yesterday 
with that cousin of hers. She’s going to 
visit her. You remember her cousin, don’t 
you! She came to school with Winnie one 
day. She was awful bashful, and wore her 
hair in one real tight braid. Don’t you 
remember, Rosy ?” 

Rosy remembered. 


too. 


71? 


She’s gone away! 


The boy remembered, 


The children were beginning to straggle 
in; each new arrival entering faster than 
the last as the hour grew later. Soon the 
room rang with merry voices, the clatter of 
dropping books, the slamming of desk lids. 
“Where’s Winnie?” each little girl arrival 
would ask, and the little girl who knew 
would explain. 

The boy sat still. He did not join in the 
general chat, or even in the slamming of 
desk lids. He sat still and drew pictures 
on his slate. He was glad of it, he told him- 
self. He was glad Julie had gone, and he 
was glad Winnie had gone with her. He 
didn’t want to know why Julie hadn’t been 
there when he called for her. He didn’t care 
about Julie, anyhow. He didn’t care a cent. 

The week passed slowly. The boy turned 
his thoughts to deciding the delicate ques- 
tion of how old Sarah 
would be if Frank was 
eleven and one-third years 
old, John three and one- 
half years older than 
Frank, and Sarah five and 
seven-eighths- years older 
than John. At times he 
worked faithfully, but on 
occasions it required noth- 
ing less than the teacher’s 
voice to bring his straying 
thoughts back to Sarah. 

Another week dragged 
by, and it was at the be- 
ginning of a third that an 
unusual twittering in the 





rear of the schoolroom 
told the boy Winnie had 
returned. Doggedly he 


Saturday. 


kept his eyes ahead—not 
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even the friend 
of his Delilah 
would he recog- 
nize; but Win- 
nie was of the 
kind not easily 
repulsed. She 
gave him a 
friendly nod and 
smile as_ she 
passed on her 
way to the black- 
board, and in 
coming back 
laid an envelope on his desk. 

It was a pink envelope. Across its middle 
was his name, in spreading, rounded charac- 





His first love-letter. 


ters. All the little girls in school wrote that 
way—Nellie, Fannie, Lillie, Pollie,—all of 
them. And all the little boys wrote that way, 
too. He might have supposed the note to be 


from Winnie herself, but for the envelope. 
The notes you got in school never boasted 
envelopes. All at once the boy began to 
suspect the truth. 

The teacher was explaining the rules for 
the subtraction of fractions, with her face 
toward the blackboard. She seemed lost in 
her subject. The boy drew the note closer. 
Then cautiously holding it on his knee, 
where the desk served as a screen, he slit the 
envelope. 

Inside was a little pink letter, with a 
picture of a little girl feeding two fat geese 
stamped at the top of-the page. 

The boy read: 


Dear Henry,—You said they was bears there 
and I am fraid of bears cause they is wild. So 
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I went out and hid in the yard that day you 
were comming. And after you went I came back. 
I am comming to see Winnie another one time. 
Please don’t take me to vordvil, will you? Please 
write me some letters and I will write some. 
Lets you and me write to just us. I think you 
are a nice boy but please don’t go to the vordvil 
where the wild bears is. Goodby. Please write 
me a letter soon. Your sincerely friend, 
JULIA CLATON. 


Later in the day the teacher smiled ap- 
provingly as her eyes fell on the boy’s brown 
head bent low over his desk. Before him lay 
an open book. He was writing 
diligently. She reflected that 
Henry was trying to do better; 
she would give 


him ‘* Fair” 
instead of 
‘“*Poor’’ this 
month. 

The boy 
wrote on, head 
twisted, brows 
bent, ‘his 
protruding 
tongue follow- 





ing the efforts 
of the pen on 
the paper. Now 
and again he 
would stop and 
nibble his pen- 
handle; then 
on again, pain- 
fully, labori- 
ously. He was 
writing his 
first love -let- 








ter. On his lady’s doorstep. 
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rets 


of Order 


V7 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


APPINESS and order are two 
different things, related to 
each other as perfume is to 
the rose. Insect-like, we are 
cajoled by happiness into 
doing the business of the 
world—seeking our honey, we rub ourselves 
over in fruitful dust, and fly away on uncon- 
scious errands of fertilization. When we 
dream our young dreams of love, when we 
toil as adults to get and keep the unalloyed 
sweets of domestic affection, we “work in 
ways laid down for us, for a larger end than 
we know. 

But not for a larger end than we may 
know; for, after all, we are not insects, but be- 
ings who, in thought, can climb a ladder whose 
base, indeed, may be on the ground, but whose 
top leans against the sky. There may be 
laws of order outside of our present, or even 
our future, knowledge, but there are many 
within it; and according to the number we 
learn and keep, so is our ability to know more. 
Not so is our happiness, let us make sure; for 
that true happiness which is the glowing re- 
sult of an abiding order is not to be had by 
any individual effort—it is the final reward 
of the effort of all mankind. But we may 
have inward peace and a sense of growth, and 
to him who has once tasted this warm cordial 
the thin effervescence of drier joys is a cheap 
vintage. 

One law of order we have all been seeing 
with increasing clearness—the law of free- 
dom. However we may fall short in practice, 
in theory, at least, the people of this country 
believe in freedom, believe that without it 
nothing can be orderly or right. Therefore 
we will not stop now to discuss the general 
principle, but will proceed at once to apply it 
to our domestic habitudes, measuring them by 
its accepted standard. 

In the first place, no one can be free when 
the space necessary for his bodily activity is 





impinged upon by others without his consent. 
This, in the form of a general statement, is 
axiomatic; yet when we come to apply it we 
find ourselves considerable sinners in this first 
regard. Not to mention that terrible square 
mile in New York which is, I understand, 
more crowded than any other square mile in 
the world, how about the space we allow our- 
selves and our children in our cities? We may 
have grown accustomed to standing upon the 
toes of strangers in our street-cars; to rubbing 
elbows with them, to drinking their breath; 
but I have heard that our complacency in this 
regard shocks the gentler sensibilities of our 
friends the Japanese. We pay for such in- 
fringement of the laws of physical order by 
all manner of physical disorders. Even in 
our own homes, how is it? How many city 
homes afford room—real, sufficient room—for 
sunshine and fresh air, for children and 
flowers and friendly animals? After many 
years of thwarted longings I have only re- 
cently arrived at the bliss of owning a dog of 
my own—but we had to move out of town 
before we could manage it. 

When we did we discovered one thing be- 
yond the possibility of doubt: that almost half 
the difficulty of raising children is due to 
their not having room enough—room enough 
to howl, to fight their fights and get entirely 
satisfied; to try individual experiments; to 
make discoveries; to escape company in the 
house; to entertain a large variety of play- 
mates from tree-toad to beruffled Miss from 
the city; to eat crackers and green apples; 
to keep moderately clean without an irrita- 
ting amount of soap and water; to wear queer 
clothes and keep queer hours;—in short, to 
just spraddle in all directions with vigorous 
young growth. Think of it, city-imprisoned 
sisters whose children daily tread upon your 
skirts, when we emancipated country-dwellers 
find the need of quiet in the house—and that 
is only in bad weather, for the youngsters are 
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never otherwise under shel- 
ter,—they are as glad to go 
to the barn for a romp as we 
are to have them. Since we 
came here, I have seen that 
hitherto unknown object, a 
blissfully quiet child, sitting 
still in a chair reading or 
dreaming. And he was so 
because he wanted to be; 
and he wanted to be because 
he had had his actual fill of 
noise and activity. 
A delicious aroma 
of good _ clean 
earth and out-of- 
doors and sweet 
health hung 
around him, and 
it was a pleasure 
to have him near 
by, to sniff the 
good smell of him, 
to kiss him on his 
tanned neck— 
though, to be sure, 
he brushed away 
the kiss as if it 
were a fly, his 
dream unbroken, 
—to get the com- 
fortable sense of 
him, the sense of 
a wholesome, 
thriving thing in 
its right place, the 
very sense you get 
out in the corn- 
field on a sunny 
noon, only more 
so. I think the 
happiness and sat- 
isfaction of hav- 
ing children is 
actually depend- 
ent upon this 
matter of having 
plenty of room 
for them. 

And freedom to SITTING STILL 
go away, too; that 
is necessary. The most loving of husbands 
must object to having his wife always hung 
round his neck. ’Tis an awkward ornament 
for business hours, and not always the most 
delightful one outside of them. I suspect that 
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IN A CHAIR, READING OR DREAMING. 


there are many children who find themselves 
too much mothered, and many servants whose 
mistresses are too constantly in evidence. 
We all know the tale of the little girl who 
remarked to her faithful but presumably ob- 
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tuse doggie: “Go away, Fido! It’s bad 
enough to have God always hanging round, 
without having you too.” We have all sym- 
pathized with her, but have we sufficiently 
considered that we may ourselves. occasion- 
ally play the part of Fido? 

One of the reasons why I heartily believe 
in women’s doing things out in the big 
world is because any adult, able-bodied, active 
woman, if not distributed a little, is too much 
for her children, her husband, her servants, 
and her friends. She is even too much for 
herself, and when she cannot find any suf- 
ficient channel for her nervous energy she is 
liable to expYode into various enthusiasms 
or diseases, and lie wrecked in prostration 
afterward. For one woman who breaks down 
from overwork, I believe there are ten who 
break down because they have too little work 
to do—or, let me hasten to qualify, too little 
work of a sane, regular, unexhausting kind. 
Many women work frantically at certain sea- 
sons—when fruit is to be put up or the 
house cleaned, or when the maids leave or 
the children are sick,—and the rest of the 
time, after they have recovered from this ex- 
traordinary effort, have nothing like enough 
to do to keep them from bothering. 

One of the necessary rules, then, for an 
orderly family life is that every member of 
the family shall be free to absent himself 


whenever he feels like it and whenever 
his absence does not interfere with the 
rights of the rest of the family. And 


this rule ought to be especially insisted upon 
for the wife and mother. She ought to 
give her house a rest now and then by get- 
ting out of it, and breeze herself up by a little 
flight in the open. When she comes back, be 
sure she will be welcomed—or if she is not, 
then it is because she has not stayed long 
enough and the family has not yet got over 
feeling relieved. The husband ought to be 
allowed to go hunting and fishing without a 
sigh or a cling; the young boys should be free 
to visit, and even, when possible, to camp out 
in charge of some safe, unobtrusive man; 
the young girls, too, of course. It is good to 
know that there are camps for girls now in 
the Adirondacks, in charge of Vassar teach- 
ers, where they can get the good of the wil- 
derness in perfect safety. The wise house- 
mother will see to it, as far as she is able, 
in these ways and a thousand others, that 
home, while a place of rest and also of duties, 
shall never become a prison. 
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To the same end she will not only exercise 
a large hospitality herself—or, at least, such 
hospitality as she desires,—but she will ex- 
tend the same privilege to all others under 
her roof. To her husband, first of all, she 
will grant this right, and swallow her chagrin 
if he brings home company to a cold roast 
on Monday evening. He ought to telephone 
her, of course, but if he does not, and is will- 
ing to stand his share of the consequences, it 
is plain to any unembroiled observer that she 
ought to stand hers. The children, too, after 
privately asking leave, ought to be allowed to 
exercise that grace which used to be a virtue, 
but which too many housewives nowadays 
treat as an encroachment upon their private 
rights. I know that the servant problem com- 
plicates this situation dreadfully, and that a 
long and anxious reckoning as to the state of 
mind of the forces belowstairs is often con- 
sidered a necessary preliminary to inviting 
the nearest and dearest friend in to take a 
cup of tea. But, in the first place, I believe 
this bogey: to be a painted nothing, for serv- 
ants are often pleased to have company, when 
it is not their day out and the hours are not 
too much prolonged; and, in the second place, 
there is another way around. I am almost 
afraid to mention it, but I believe that the 
servants, too, should be given opportunities 
to be hospitable in their turn. Not to be able 
to have in friends for a meal or to spend the 
evening is a real privation to any woman, 
and is perhaps the very part of the social dis- 
advantage under which domestic service is 
falling away which tells the most. Reasona- 
ble restriction there must be, as in all cases 
where many interests come together in small 
space; but under such reasonable restriction 
ought to be given the opportunity to entertain 
in a pleasant way, not in the kitchen merely, 
but in a room at least as satisfactory as the 
dining-room. Servants who experience their 
mistress’s sympathy in these ways are less 
likely to be unsympathetic with her wish to 
entertain friends. 

Such permissions become possible when one 
leads that simple life for which we all yearn, 
and to which so few of us attain. The 
trouble is that simplicity of life calls for sim- 
plicity of spirit; and, when we have once be- 
come entangled in complexity, as most of us 
have, that is a very difficult thing to resume. 
For one thing, too close attention to detail 
is deadly. Details are shifting, mixed up 
things at best, always liable to get out of 
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artes 
hence Uno con 


“Now REPEAT! LOVE! LOVE! LOVE!” 


order. They raise such a dust that we can 
rarely see beyond them to the comparatively 
simple laws of their being. There are times 
that they ought to be just shirked. The plain 


evidence that that time has dawned for us ap- 
pears when pesky particulars demand our un- 
divided attention, and hump themselves into 
all sorts of preposterous shapes, as if, as in 
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the old fairy-tales, the goblins had got them. 
That is the time to dodge from under, and 
so save our own souls if we can save nothing 
else. 

After all, this is the one matter that can- 
not be neglected: 1 mean the saving of our 
souls. Whether the house be free from dust 
and disorder or not, our spirits must be free. 
That form of outward order which is had at 
the expense of the inner is not only a delu- 
sion, but most truly a snare. To its noose 
we commit first our serenity and calmness of 
judgment, and then, by an inevitable conse- 
quence, the rights of those who are so unfor- 
tunate as to be our housemates. At the same 
time outside of the house lies a smeary circle 
of neglected duties, and far beyond our 
immediate vision the mischief spreads, 
like some evil miasm. For if we habitu- 
ally sacrifice little things to great, what 
suffers but great and little alike? And who 
shall say where the communicable mischief 
stops ? 

Be assured it will not stop short of cutting 
off the freedom of others as well as of our- 
selves; for he who is not free tends to draw 
all others into bondage. The ensnaring argu- 
ment runs in this wise: the order of the house 
must not be broken, we proclaim; this is a 
reasonable decree, and it is reasonable to en- 
force it; we do not permit ourselves, who es- 
tablish and maintain it, to impinge upon it, 
and why should we permit any one else? 
Order exists for the good of all and all should 
be equally concerned in maintaining it; if 
they will not, then they must. In some 
such way the outward order of the home is 
made an end in itself, and thereby utterly 
destroys the real end it is meant to serve. For 
no house is rightly entitled to the continual 
service and self-sacrifice of a number of living 
human souls. Its order is only for the pur- 
pose of setting these souls free from outward 
distractions, of supplying them with necessary 
food and shelter and rest. Freedom is the 
first law of order, and that is no true order 
which is not sufficiently flexible to secure the 
spiritual freedom of all who advantage 
by it. 

Such freedom implies, of course, more than 
outer order—it implies that indispensable ele- 
ment of inward order, mutual tolerance. I 
have had, lately, an enlightening experience. 
Through connection with a correspondence 
school of household economics I have heard 
from a number of persons as to the difficulties 
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that beset them in their childhood, and in a 
number of instances the plaint went up that 
the family consisted of so many strongly ac- 
cented *individualities that there was little 
coherence among them. Perhaps such a re- 
sult is inevitable as we advance in civiliza- 
tion and complexity. For, as our culture be- 
comes high, there is greater and greater in- 
dividual variation; and with this goes, of 
course, greater specialization of function. 
The spectacle is not uncommon among us, es- 
pecially among the more intellectual classes 
of children differing so widely from each 
other and from their parents as to seem to 
require, each one, a special system of educa- 
tion all to himself. The love which does not 
bring wisdom to its aid, and secure equality 
of opportunity for all these divergent indi- 
viduals, will fail of its object, will ultimately 
be felt not as a liberating power, but as a 
bondage. 

A case in which the threatening evil was 
averted may be cited as an illustration; it is 
that of the musical son of an unmusical 
father. The father, a man of high culture in 
his own specialty, regarded music as an art, 
indeed, but as a sensuous, emotional, and dan- 
gerous one. The son, being a musician, had 
not his father’s power of words. How could 
he diseuss the point? He might put his feel- 
ings and perceptions into musical form, but 
then his father would be unable to read his 
message. We are apt to forget that the artist 
is a man who can only express himself with 
any completeness in the terms of his chosen 
art. The language of other people is not at 
his command. If it were, he would probably 
lack the necessary incentive to conquer the 
technical difficulties in the way of the in- 
direct expression which we fall art. Well, in 
this ease, the principle of freedom largely 
prevailed. The son missed the complete sym- 
pathy which he would have liked; but his 
actions were not coerced and he was given 
ample opportunity for the study of his art. 
In return, he gave up becoming a professional 
musician, and took up another means of live- 
lihood. The family bonds remained unbroken, 
having proved themselves elastic enough to 
stretch over an unexpected reach of terri- 
tory. 

A determination to force on another the 
particular truth on which one’s own soul 
feasts to satisfaction shows a curious ina- 
bility to choose between truths of greater or 
lesser importance. For those very persons 
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who sin in this regard will admit, as a general 
principle, that freedom of the will is abso- 
lutely necessary to regeneration—that with- 
out it we should all be as animals, obeying 
a blind instinct. An animal cannot be 
good, because he cannot be bad; and we 
can be good precisely because we can be 
bad. Therefore freedom of thought and will 
is an absolute first necessity to any 
spiritual growth. To impose any truth at 
the expense of freedom to reverse the 
moral order. 

Such mistakes are specially liable to be 
made where there is great fervor of religious 
conviction. All history teems with ugly ex- 
amples of it; instead of considering the In- 
quisition and the drastic Salem method of 
dealing with the error of witchcraft, let me 
tell a slighter and pleasanter story. Once 
there man who became a Christian 
Scientist, and was possessed of a zeal for 
demonstrating, in every possible direction, the 
truth of his doctrine. In this frame of mind 
—but then, to be sure, he was never in any 
other—he was once taking a bath. While he 
was thus engaged, he heard in the hall the 
angry of quarrelling children — his 
children. Without waiting for the ministra- 
tions of a towel he wrapped himself in a bath- 
robe and sallied forth into the hall. He was 
a man of stern voice and commanding pres- 
ence, at least to his offspring. 

“ Children,” he thundered, “line up against 
that wall!” 

Trembling and overawed, they lined. 

“Now repeat! LOVE! LOVE! LOVE!” 

They repeated. “And,” said the gentle 
little woman who told me the tale, “ harmony 
was at once restored. Science was again 
triumphantly demonstrated.” 

Where genuine love reigns—not the word 
spoken in fear and trembling, but the real, 
living, organic power which underlies the 
universe — freedom always is, and with it 
reason. For love so greatly desires the last- 
ing welfare of the beloved that it is willing 
to wait. It will not foree truth upon even a 
little child, but will present it gently and 
reasonably, as food to the hungry mind. We 
do not fatten our caged and helpless children 
by whirling mechanisms, as they fatten 
Strassburg geese, but feed them when they 
are hungry, and give them food that they 
like. Presently, of course, the healthy body 
declares its laws, and we learn to feed at regu- 
lar times, and to provide food that will do no 


is 


was a 
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harm. But we do not, if we are rational, 
force milk on a child who has an idiosyncrasy 
against it, in spite of all the books that de- 
clare that milk is a perfect food; we do not 
insist upon raw food only, or nuts and vege- 
tables, even though we have a fresh theory 
about these things every summer; much less 
do we push them down the throats of our un- 
converted howling offspring. And in precise- 
ly the same way we refrain, if we are rea- 
sonable beings, from forcing our prejudices 
upon even those who most tenderly trust 


us. In the true home rationality rules, and 
prejudices are kept in the attic trunks, 
for private inspection only, waiting the 
time when they may, perhaps, be ripped 
up, washed, and made over into something 
useful. 


Perhaps I may seem to assume, what is too 
often assumed, that if the house-mother is 
right in all these respects and many others, 
a sweet and orderly home life will be the cer- 
tain reward of her efforts. But this is grossly 
to overstate the In one of Tolstoi’s 
stories an angel comes upon the earth and 
lives in the hut of a humble peasant; but he 
does not thereby transform the hut into a 
palace. The subtle form of egotism which 
conceives that if one were perfect one’s self all 
other things would come right, persists the 
longest in noble natures. The mind that has 
learned to distrust itself, learned to look to 
itself first when blame has to be assigned, 
has learned a difficult and a necessary lesson; 
but a corollary to the lesson is needed at once 
—the corollary that one is not one’s self al- 
ways the only one to blame; nor one’s self- 
restoration alone sufficient to the restoration 
of general harmony. One may be absolutely 
right one’s self and the times continue out of 
joint. To endure this without bitterness 
and without cessation of personal effort is 
difficult — is, indeed, crucial. If not the 
final, it is at least one of the higher tests of 
character. 

What we have to manage, somehow, is the 
difficult feat of being just in what we expect 
of ourselves. On this narrow wire of straight- 
stretched truth we balance above abysses of 
self-indulgence on the one hand, and self- 
condemnation on the other. And when we 
have crossed over, what do we find? Merely 
a shore like the one we have left, strewn with 
rocks, sown with weeds, with high heaven as 
far as ever above our heads. What, then, have 
we gained? We have escaped those particular 


vase, 
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THE SERVANTS, TOO, SHOULD BE GIVEN OPPORTUNITIES TO BE HOSPITABLE. 


abysses that yawned, and shall, perhaps, find 
it easier to escape the next danger. 

One thing is certain, unless we gain this 
skill we shall never attain justice toward 
others. Charity begins closer at home than 
we know, for it begins with ourselves, and 
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justice is the off- 
‘spring of charity 
and wisdom. We 
grow tender by 
suffering, wise by 
conquering, and 
only then can we 
endure, peace- 
fully, the persons 
who surround us, 
and whose lives 
are, nevertheless, 
essential to our 
own. “In order 
to be _ satisfied 
even with the best 
people,’’ says 
Fénelon, “ we need 
to be content with 
little and to bear 
a great deal.” 

The point I am 
trying to make is 
that the orderly 
home is not neces- 
sarily the home in 
which everything 
runs smoothly; it 
is rather the home 
open to the com- 
mon vicissitudes, 
in which, never- 
theless, right prin- 
ciples prevail. 
Such a home is in 
the divine order. 
It is not always 
peaceful, nor al- 
ways beautiful, 
nor always happy, 

hes any more than is 
~~ the world of 
which it is a part; 
but it is alive and 
growing. Every- 
thing in it par- 
takes of an im- 
pulse toward more 
and better life. 
Like the living 
human body, or like the living organism 
of the universe, it is continually in proc- 
ess of change; but it is change in obedience 
to constantly acting laws of harmony and 
progress. Compared with such an ideal as 
this, how temporary and tame a thing seems 
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that dream which most of us indulge, to which 
most of us sacfifice our sanity and broad- 
heartedness as well as the lasting welfare of 
our families—that dream of still, clean rooms, 
sweet with the breath of flowers, hung with 
fair pictures, with smooth beds inviting to 
repose, and waiting armchairs well dusted on 
every round! This is good, so far as it goes, 
but insufficient; and there are times when to 
attain it the things that must be sacrificed 
are momentous. “For ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith: these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.” 

One thought gives us pause here: if, for the 
mild ambition to have a pretty and cleanly 
house, women are daily offered up as living 
though rather limp sacrifices, what would they 
not be capable of should they once really 
grasp the full significance of their place as 
home-makers ? 


too 


Professor Griggs is reported 
as saying that the great vice of American 
women is a tendency to unnecessary self-sac- 
rifice; and if this is so, when the effort is 
made merely to attain the little advantage of 
a house true to the most obvious requirements 
of decency, what a holocaust may we not ex- 
pect when a greater ideal fairly dawns upon 
our determined sisters! And when we remem- 
ber that the more a woman sacrifices herself 
for others, the more, in her inmost heart, she 
expects them to sacrifice in return, the pros- 
pect becomes actually gory. 

If, to match the growth of our ideal of a 
home, we do not alter our ideal of ourselves, 
there is, indeed, reason for apprehension. To 
begin with, we shall, evidently, have to give 
up our lingering love of martyrdom. It is a 
full generation since we relinquished the idea 
of fainting and weeping upon the slightest 
provocation, and discarded the clinging ivy as 
an adequate symbol of womanhood. Now, 
when we feel unhappy, when our hearts ache, 
when ‘some one we love is unkind, and life is 
not, apparently, worth the living, we shall 
have to form the canny masculine habit of 
going golfing, or to the club, or somewhere 
away from brooding and into activity. Why 
put ourselves at the mercy of our own emo- 
tions, especially unpleasant ones? We have 
an instinct, true in its place, that sorrow is 
dignified and worthy, and we do not like to 
feel ourselves turning traitor to its demands. 
But we may be sure that real sorrows need 
no nursing, and that, under this treatment, 
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they will simply grow in depth and dig- 
nity. 

While we are very young, of course we like 
to anticipate all manner of genuine experi- 
ence, and may perhaps be forgiven for playing 
at grief. The wholesomeness of our true na- 
tures has, in these early days, room to declare 
itself through the foolish play. “ My dear,” 
said such a maiden, all lovelorn and ballad-in- 
spired, resolved to spend the weary night in 
tears and watching—she spoke to an envious 
roommate—“ My dear, suppose you set out 
for me a little supper of crackers and cheese 
and olives? I may get hungry in the night.” 
Wise child! Let us imitate her, and have re- 
freshments ready for the lonely hours when 
sad meditation palls. 

Then it is that we may remind ourselves 
that the home which means so terribly much 
to us is, after all, only one-third of life. 
Within our own bosoms lies our true refuge, 
the place where we dwell alone. That place, 
if we will, we may shut against all assault— 
that place is so inalienably our own that 
even its Master and Maker declares that be- 
fore its door He stands and knocks. Here, if 
we are true to the laws of order and of free- 
dom, we may truly rest, in the midst of how- 
soever bitter a storm—even in the midst of a 
wrecked home. 

Still another refuge have we—the big 
world, where dwell other men and women, 
all of whom, we are sure to discover, either 
have suffered as we do or are likely to; the 
world of courage and patience and indomita- 
ble life, where our faltering spirit is stiffened 
against misfortune. There we are fairly 
shamed into taking up arms with our fellows 
against the universal sea of troubles. No 
truly social being, I venture to say, ever com- 
mitted suicide, whatever his trials; it is the 
lonely soul, already half dead from lack of 
wholesome participation in the life of his 
kind, who completes, by his own deed, the 
final severance. If our fellows will not hold 
our hand and help us walk the thorny way, 
we can, at least, hold theirs, and, in helping 
them, find our own balance. We may not 
compel others to love us, but who shall pre- 
vent us from loving? And it is in loving, not 
in being loved, that lies eternal life. 

These, then, are the other two-thirds of 
our life—the life of our own spirit and the 
life of the world. While these two remain to 
us we cannot perish, whatever woful spectre 
makes home a terror to us. But there is a 
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greater promise than this: when our relation- 
ship to these two things—to the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness—is as it should 
be, all these other things shall be added unto 
us. Our power to uplift and harmonize our 
homes is doubled and trebled by every day 
that we fulfil these larger demands. So far 
as it lies in any one human being to make 
a perfect home, we shall then make ours per- 
fect. 

But only so far as it lies in one human 
being—not all the way. No single person can 
make a home what it should be. Freedom for 
all within it, so far as we can grant it; justice 
to all, so far as we can exercise it; love for all, 
so far as our hearts’ power of loving stretches 
(and who shall say where it ends?); wisdom 
in general laws and in details; patience, and 
undying hope—all these splendid things our 
home cannot be without, but all these things 
are insufficient for it. An orderly and har- 
monious home is the result of the harmonious 
effort of all its members. No one can, what- 
ever his desire, and his wrestlings, do more 
than his share. “ Yes, women, mothers,” says 
Tolstoi, “in your hands, more than in those 
of any others, lies the salvation of the world.” 
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There are times when such a declaration 
seems to mock us. [If it is ever true, it is be- 
cause as mothers and wives we are the ap- 
pointed teachers of this great lesson, that to 
the attainment of even a little piece of the 
kingdom of heaven the righteousness of every 
member is necessary. 

We are, I say, the appointed teachers of 
this truth. So far as in us lies we are bound 
to urge its adoption. Not by taking upon our- 
selves that which belongs to others — even 
blame; not by doing what some one else ought 
to do; but by demanding with the severity of 
love itself that each one who looks to us for 
guidance shall do his full share of the work 
of the home, carry his full share of its bur- 
dens, divide justly its responsibilities—shall 
we take into our hands that part of the salva- 
tion of the world which belongs to us. If they 
will not learn what we teach—well, we have 
done our part; we cannot enforce the learn- 
ing at the expense of freedom. This cross we 
must bear as, for a similar reason, God bears 
the cross of His imperfect world. This en- 
durance is within the laws of order, and is 
part of the plan for the redemption of our 
homes. 





APRIL 


BY CLARENCE 


AGAIN 


URMY 


April again! And Flora at her loom 


Weaves tapestries of leaf and bud and bloom, 


The vineyard spray, the orchard bough’s rich store, 


And honey-bearing plants that bees adore. 


April again! And Flora calls to fays 


Afar in valley, dell, and woodland ways: 


‘Let "broidery, festoon, and garland gleam 


By every hill-side, meadow-path, and stream!”’ 


April again! And Flora and her train 


Smile on the rainbowed Earth’s bedecked domain, 


And lo, upon the World’s great heart there glows 


An Easter Lily, whispering ‘‘ He rose!” 




















CHAPTER XIV 

HERE was a good deal of talk 
in Banbridge when Ina Car- 
roll’s wedding invitations were 
out. There were not many 
issued, after all. When it 
came to making out the list, 








the number of persons who, from what the 
family considered as a reasonable point of 
view, were possible was exceedingly small. 
“There are really very few indeed in a 
place like Banbridge whom it is possible to 
invite to a wedding,” said Mrs. Carroll. 


Those 


bidden to the wedding acquiesced in 


Janbridge itself shared her opinion. 
who were 
their 
were 


selectedness and worthiness; those who 
bidden, with a very few exceptions 
of unduly aspiring souls, acquiesced calmly in 
their own ineligibility. In the days before the 
wedding all Banbridge seethed and boiled like 
a pot with gossip, and gossip full of malice 
and sneer, and a good deal of righteous indig- 
Anderson heard much of it. Neither 
he nor his mother was asked to the wedding. 
The Carrolls had not even considered the 
possibility of such a thing. Mrs. Anderson 
spoke of it one evening at tea. 


not 


nation. 


‘I hear they are going to have quite a wed- 
ding at those new people’s,” said she—“a 
wedding in the church and reception after- 
ward at the house. I suppose we could go to 
the church even if we had no invitation. I 
suppose many will do that,” she said, a little 
wistfully, after a pause. 

“Do you think it wise, without an invita- 
tion?” asked Anderson, rather amusedly. 

“Why, I don’t know really, dear, that it 
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could do any harm—that is, 
nity at all. Of course 
called. If we had called, and then received 
no invitation, the slight would have been 
marked, and one could not possibly lower one- 
self. But of course we were not invited 
simply because we had not called—” 

“Still I think I should rather not go, under 
the circumstances, mother,” 
quietly. 

“ Well, perhaps you are right, dear 
mother. 


lower one’s dig- 
it is not as if we had 


Anderson said, 
.” said his 
that you may be a 
trifle too punctilious; still, it is best to err on 
the safe side, and, after all, these are new 
people. We know very little about them, 
after all.” Nothing was farther from Mrs. 
Anderson than the surmise that, even had she 
called, no invitation would have come from 
these unknown new people to the village 
grocer and his mother. Mrs. Anderson, even 
with her secret and persistent dissent to her 
son’s giving up his profession and adopting 
trade, never dreamed of any possible loss of 
social prestige. She considered herself and 
her son established in their family traditions 
heyond possibility of shaking by such minor 
matters. Anderson did not enlighten her. 


“Tt seems to me 


Banbridge, at this 
almost universal distrust of Carroll, but 
very little of it was expressed, for the 
reason, common to the greater proportion of 
humanity: the victims in proclaiming their 
distrust would have proclaimed at the same 
time their victimization. It was quite safe to 
assume that the open detractors of Carroll 
had not been duped by him; it was also quite 
safe to assume that many of those who either 


There was in date, 
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remained silent or declared their belief in 
him had suffered more or less. The former 
were, of course, those who made it exceedingly 
uncomfortable for the Carrolls; the latter, 
those who made it possible for them to remain 
in Banbridge at all. There were many who 
had a lingering hope of securing something in 
the end, who did not wish Carroll to depart, 
and who were even uneasy because he had 
been for several days, although the 
fact of his family remaining and of the wed- 
ding preparations for his daughter going on 
seemed sufficient to allay suspicions. 


absent 


The invitations to his daughter’s wedding 
had been eagerly accepted. The speculations 
as to whether the bills would be paid or not 
added to the interest. In those days the florist 


and the dressmaker were quite local celebri- 


ties. They looked anxious, yet rather 
pleasantly self-conscious. The dressmaker 
bragged by day and lay awake by night. 


Every time the florist felt uneasy, he slipped 
across to the nearest saloon and got a drink of 
beer. After that, when asked if he did not 
feel afraid he would lose money through the 
Carroll wedding, he said something about the 
general esteem in which people should be held 
who patronized local industries, in his thick 
German-English, grinned, and shambled back 
to his hothouse, and pottered around 
geraniums and decorative palms. 


his 


Carroll’s absence at this juncture naturally 

excited considerable talk. On Sunday morn- 
ing, especially, the morning of the Sunday 
before the wedding, which was to take place 
the following Wednesday, the discussion in 
the barber shop ran high. There was an un- 
usual number of men in there at once—old 
fastman, Frank’s father, who generally 
shaved himself, besides Amidon, Drake, the 
postmaster, Tappan the milkman, and a num- 
ber of others. Amidon was in the chair and 
spoke whenever it did not seem too hazardous. 
He had just had his hair cut also, as a delicate 
concession to the barber on the part of a free 
customer on a busy morning, and his rather 
large head glistened like a silver ball. 

“ Reckon Carroll must have gone out West 
promotin’ to raise a little wind for the wed- 
din’,” he said. 

“T haven’t seed him, and I atropined he 
had net come back yet,” remarked the barber. 

“T guess Captain Carroll hadn’t any need 
to go out West promoting,” said one; “I 
rather think he can find all the business he 
wants right here.” 
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Tappan the milkman, bearded and grim, 
looked up from an article on the coal strike. 
“(juess he can find about fools enough right 
here to work on, that’s right,” said he, and 
there was a laugh. “ He’s owin’ me for fifteen 
dollars’ worth of milk tickets, and I can’t 
git a damned penny of it.” He gave the 
sheet of paper he held a vicious crumple and 
flung it to the floor. 

The barber looked at him with some appre- 
hension, “ Now I rather guess you are jump- 
in’ at exclusions too hasty, Mr. Tappan,” said 
he, in an anxiously pacific voice. “ Captain 
Carroll is a gentleman.” Flynn’s voice fairly 
with affectionate 
There were tears in his eyes. He bent over 
Amidon’s which grinned up at 
cautiously through the lather. 

“Let him pay me them milk tickets, then, 
if he’s all right,” Tappan said, viciously. 

“Tle will when he’s disembarrassed and his 
adventures are on a 


quivered championship. 


face, him 


dividend-paying adi- 
poise,” said the barber, in a tearful voice. 

“Lord! then that jailbird is one of your 
friends, is he?” said Tappan. 

Flynn bent over towards him with a sudden 
motion, and his mild, consequential face in 
the cloud of smoke changed into something 
terrible, from its very absurdity. His blue 
eyes glittered greenly; he lifted the razor and 
cut the air with it close to the other man’s 
face. Tappan heard the hiss of it, and drew 
back involuntarily, his expression changing. 

“ What the devil are you up to?” he growled, 
with wary eyes on the other’s face. 

The barber continued to hold the razor like 
a bayonet in rest, fixed within an inch of the 
other’s nose. “I’m up to kickin’ you out of 
my parlor, if you don’t stop speakin’ indi- 
viduously disregardin’ my friends,” said he, 
with an emphasis which was ridiculous and 
yet impressive. The other men chuckled 
again, then grew grave. 

“Come back here and finish up my job, 
John,” Amidon called out; yet he watched 
him warily. 

“Tere, put up that razor!” the postmaster 
called out. 

“T’ll put it up when you stop speakin’ mel- 
lifluously of my friends,” declared the barber. 
“There ain’t nobody in this parlor goin’ to 
speak a word against Captain Carroll if I’m 
in hearin’; there ain’t an honester man in 
this town.” 

The barber’s back was towards the door. 
Suddenly Tappan’s eyes stared past him, his 
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grin widened 


aware of a 


inexplicably. Flynn became 
pregnant silence, a hush, as it 
were, of thought through the shop. He turned, 
following Tappan’s gaze, and Arthur Carroll 
stood there. He had entered silently, and had 
heard all the last of the discussion. Every 
face in the shop was turned towards him; he 
stood looking at them with the curious ex- 
pression of a man taken completely off guard. 
All the serene force and courtesy which usu- 
ally masked his innermost emotions had, as it 
were, slipped off; for a flash he stood revealed, 
soul-naked, for any one who could see. None 
there could fully see, although every man 
looked, sharpened with and 
picion. Carroll was white and haggard, un- 
smiling, despairing, even pathetic; his eyes 
actually looked suffused. Then in a flash it 
and Arthur Carroll in his usual 
guise stood before them; it was like one of 
those metamorphoses of which one reads in 
fairy-tales. 


curiosity sus- 


was over 


Carroll stood there smiling, state- 
ly, gracefully, even confidentially conde- 
scending. It was as if he appealed to their 
sense of humor, that he stood among them 
addressing them as their equal. 

“Good day, gentlemen,” he said, and came 
forward. 

“ Been out of town?” asked the druggist. 

“Yes,” replied Carroll. 

Drake looked at him hesitatingly, but Ami- 
don, speaking stiffly and cautiously, put the 
question direct, “ Where you been, Cap’n ?” 

“A little journey on Carroll 
answered, easily, lighting his cigar. 

“ When did you get home?” asked Amidon. 

“This morning.” 


business,” 


Flynn finished shaving Amidon, who went 
out, and finally he was left alone in the shop 
with Carroll, who arose and approached the 
chair. 

“Sorry to keep you waitin’, Captain Car- 
roll,” said Flynn, preparing a lather with en- 
thusiasm. 

“The day is before me,” said Carroll as he 
seated himself. 

“T hope,” said Flynn, beating away with his 
hand in a bowl of mounting rainbow bubbles 
—“T hope that, that—your feelings were not 
hurt at, at—our eavesdropping.” 

“At what?” asked Carroll, kindly 
soberly. 

“ At our eavesdropping,” repeated the bar- 
ber, with a worshipful and agitated glance at 
him. 

“Oh!” answered Carroll, but he did not 


and 


” 
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smile, “ No,” he said, “ my feelings were not 
hurt.” He looked at the small man who was 


the butt of the town, and his expression was 
almost caressing. 

Flynn continued to beat away at the lather, 
and the rainbow bubbles curled over the edge 
of the bowl. “ You said that you would de- 
vise me when the time had come for me to 
invest that money,” he said, diffidently, and 
yet with a noble air of confidence and loyalty. 

“Tt hasn’t come yet,” Carroll replied. 

CHAPTER XV 

S Ina Carroll’s wedding-day drew nearer 

the excitement in Banbridge increased. 

It was known that the services of a 

New York caterer had been engaged. Blu- 

menfeldt was to decorate the church, Samson 

Rawdy was furbishing up all his vehicles and 

had hired supplementary ones from New San- 
derson. 

“ No girl has ever went from this town as 
that Carroll girl will,” he told his wife, who 
assisted him to clean the carriage cushions. 

Samson Rawdy told everybody how Carroll 
had paid him in advance, “every cent, sir; 
and he didn’t believe, for his part, half the 
stories that were told about him. He guessed 
that he paid, in the long run, as well as any- 
body in Banbridge.” 

Rawdy’s testimony prevented Blumenfeldt, 
the florist, from asking for his pay in advance, 
as he had intended. 


Carroll had arrived home very unexpectedly 
the Sunday morning before the wedding. 
The family were at the breakfast-table, and 
were, in fact, talking about him. As a usual 
thing, Sunday-morning breakfast at the Car- 
rc lls’ was a desultory and uncertain ceremony, 
but when Major Arms was there it was 
promptly on the table at eight o’clock. He 
had not yet, in the relaxation of civilian life, 
gotten over the regular habits acquired in the 
army. 

“Tt isn’t hard you'll find the old man on 
you, sweetheart,” he told Ina, “ but there’s one 
thing he’s got to have, and that is his break- 
fast, and a good old Southern one, with plenty 
to eat, at eight o’clock, or you'll find him 
as cross as a bear all day to pay for it.” 

Ina laughed and blushed, and sprinkled the 
sugar on her cereal. 

“Tna will not mind,” said Mrs, Carroll. 
“She and Charlotte have never been sleepy- 
heads.” 
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Eddy glanced resentfully at his mother. 
He was a little jealous in these days. He had 
never felt himself so distinctly in the back- 
ground as during these preparations for his 
sister’s wedding. 

“T am not a sleepy-head, either, Amy,” 
said he. 

“Tt is a pity you are not,” said she, and 
everybody laughed. 

“ Eddy is always awake before anybody in 
the house,” said Ina, “and prowling around 
and sniffing for breakfast.” 

“And you bet there is precious little break- 
fast to sniff lately, unless we have company,” 
said Eddy, still in his resentful little pipe; 
and for a second there was silence. 

Then Mrs. Carroll laughed, not a laugh of 
embarrassment, but a delightful, spontaneous 
peal, and the others, even Major Arms, who 
had looked solemnly nonplussed, joined her. 

Eddy ate his cereal with a sly eye of de- 
light upon the mirthful faces. «“ Yes,” said 
he, further. “TI wish you’d stay here all the 
time, Major Arms, and stay engaged to Ina 
instead of marrying her; then all the rest of 
us would have enough to eat. We always have 
plenty when you are here.” 

He looked around for further applause, but 
he did not get it. 
poke in the 


Charlotte gave him a sharp 
side to institute silence. 

“What are you poking me for, Charlotte?” 
he asked, aggrievedly. She paid no attention 
to him. ‘ 

“Ton’t you think it is strange we don’t 
hear from papa?” said Charlotte. 

Major Arms stared at her. “ Do you mean 
to say you have not heard from him since he 
went away?” he asked. 

“Not a word,” replied Mrs. Carroll, cheer- 
fully. 

“T am a little uneasy about papa,” said 
Ina, but she went on eating her breakfast 
quite composedly. 

“T should be if I had ever known him to 
fail to take care of himself,” said Mrs. Car- 
roll, “but I can’t imagine Arthur’s failing to 
take care of himself.” 

“Tt’s the other folks that had better look 
out,” remarked Eddy, with perfect innocence, 
though would-be wit. He looked about for 
applause. 

Arms’s eyes twinkled, but he bent over his 
plate solemnly. “ You said Arthur had gone 
to Chicago?” he said to Mrs. Carroll. 

“ Well, the funny part of it is, we don’t ex- 
actly know whether he has or not,” replied 
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Mrs. Carroll, “but we judge so. Arthur had 
been talking about going to Chicago. He 
had spoken about the possibility of his having 
to go for some time, and all of a sudden that 
morning came a telegram from New York, 
saying that he was called away on business.” 
“ Amy, of course he went to Chicago,” Anna 
Carroll said, quickly. “ You know there is no 
doubt of it. Tle said he might have to go 
there on business, and he had earried a 
dress-suit case in to the office, to have it ready, 


and he had given you the Chicago hotel 
address.” 
“Yes, so he did, Anna,” assented Mrs. 


Carroll. 
Chicago.” 

“You have written him there, I suppose ?” 
said Arms, who was evidently perturbed. 

“Oh yes,” replied Mrs. Carroll, easily. 

Arms turned to Anna Carroll. “ You have 
not felt concerned?” said he to her. 

“Not in the least,” she replied, calmly. 
“T have no doubt that he has gone to Chi- 
cago, and possibly his business has taken him 
further still. I think nothing whatever of 
not hearing from him. Arthur, with all of his 
considerateness in other respects, has always 
been singularly remiss as to letters.” 


“IT suppose he must have gone to 


“Yes, he has, even before we were mar- 
ried,” agreed Mrs. Carroll. “ Not hearing 
from Arthur was never anything to worry 
about.” 

It was not long before Samson Rawdy drove 
into the grounds, and everybody sprang up at 
the sound of the wheels. 

“There’s papa!” cried Eddy, and led the 
way to the door, slipping out before the others. 

“ Arthur dear, where have you been?” asked 
his wife, folding soft silken arms around his 
neck and putting up her smiling face for 
his kiss. “ We have not heard a word from 
you since you went away.” 

Anna had kissed her brother, then stepped 
quietly into the house. The others moved 
slowly after her. 

“How are you, old man?” Carroll asked 
Major Arms. 

“First rate,” replied Arms, grasping the 
proffered hand, yet in a somewhat constrained 
fashion. 

“Why didn’t you write, Arthur dear?’ 
Mrs. Carroll asked, again, yet not in the least 
complainingly or reproachfully. On the con- 
trary, she was smiling at him with the 
sweetest unreserve of welcome as she entered 
the dining-room by his side. 
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“ Breakfast is getting cold, papa,” said 
Charlotte. “Come right in.” 

“We have got a bully breakfast. No end 
to eat,” said Eddy as he danced at his father’s 
heels. 

Carroll need not have answered his wife’s 
question then, for her attention was diverted 
from it, but he did. “I was very busy, dear,” 
he said, rather gravely. “ You were no less in 
In fact, I never had you are any more 
in mind.” 

“You must have had a hard night’s journey, 
papa,” Charlotte said, as they all sat down 
at the table and Marie brought in the 
eggs. 

“Yes, I had a very hard night,” Carroll 
replied, still with a curious gravity. 

Charlotte regarded him anxiously. 
papa,” she said, “ aren’t you well?” 

“Very well indeed, honey,” Carroll 
plied, and he smiled then. 

The others looked at him. 
you do look sick!” cried Ina. 

“ Arthur dear, you look as if you had been 
ill a month, and I never noticed it till now, I 
was so glad to see you,” cried Mrs. Carroll. 
Suddenly she jumped from her seat and pass- 
ed behind her husband’s chair and drew his 
head to her shoulder. “ Arthur dearest, are 
you il] ?” 

“ No, I am not, sweetheart.” 

“BZ Arthur, you have 


mind. 


“ Why, 
Tre- 


“Why, papa, 


ut, lost 
pounds!” 


“ Nonsense, dear!” 


twenty 


“Tlaven’t you had anything to eat, papa?” 
Eddy asked, with sharp sidewise eyes on his 
father. 

Then Anna Carroll spoke. “Can’t you see 
that Arthur wants his breakfast?” said she, 
and in her tone were a certain impatience 
and pity for her brother. 

Major Arms, however, was not a man to 
take a hint. He also was scrutinizing Carroll. 
“Arthur,” he suddenly exclaimed, “ what on 
earth is the matter, lad? You do look pretty 
well knocked up.” 

Carroll loosened his wife’s arm and gave 
her an exceedingly gentle push. He laughed 
constrainedly at the same time. “ Anna is 
about right,” he said. “TI am starved. Wait 
until I have eaten my breakfast before you 
pass judgment on my appearance.” 

“Taven’t you eaten anything since you 
left Chicago, papa?” asked Ina. 

“ Never mind, dear,” he replied, in an odd, 
curt tone, and she looked a little grieved. 
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“Did you come on the Flyer, papa?” asked 
Eddy. “What are you nudging me for, 
Charlotte ?” 

“Papa doesn’t want any more questions 


asked. He wants his -breakfast,” said Char- 
lotte. 
But Carroll answered. “No, I did not 


come on the Flyer,” he said, in the same curt 
tone. Then for a moment there was silence, 
and Carroll ate his breakfast. 
It was Major Arms who broke the silence. 
You got in last night,” he said, with searcely 
an inflection of interrogation, but Carroll re- 
plied. 
“T was in the hotel at midnight,” said he. 
“We have been frightfully busy since you 
left, Arthur dear,” said Mrs. Carroll. “It is 
a tremendous undertaking to make a wed- 
ding.” 


“ 


“Tlow do the preparations go on?” asked 
Carroll, while Ina bent over her plate with a 
half-annoyed, half-pleased expression. 

“Very well,” replied Mrs. Carroll, “ Ina’s 
things are lovely, and the dressmaker is so 
pleased that we gave her the trousseau. It 
will be a lovely wedding.” 

“ Where you been all the week?” 
Carroll asked of Arms, who was gazing with 
an utter of honest 
Ina. 

“Tlere some of the time, and in New York. 
I had to run up to Albany on business for 
two days. I got home Wednesday night too 
late to come out here, and I went into a popu- 
lar roof garden to see the vaudeville show.” 

“Did you?” remarked Carroll, in an even 
voice. He sugared his cereal more plentifully. 

“Yes. I had the time on my hands. It 
was a warm night, and I did not feel like 
turning in, and I was trailing about, and 
the lights attracted me. And, by Jove! I 
was glad I went in, for I saw something that 
carried me back—well, I won’t say how many 
years, for ’'m trying to be as much of a boy 
as I ean for this little girl here—but, by 
Jove! it did carry me back, though.” 

“ What was it?” asked Charlotte. 

“ Well, dear, it was nothing except a dance 
by a nigger. Maybe you wouldn’t have thought 
so much of it. I don’t know, though; it did 
bring down the house. He was called back 
I don’t know how many times. It was like a 
dance an old fellow on my father’s plantation 
used to dance before the war. Arthur, you 
must have seen old Uncle Noah dance that. 
Why. now I think of it, you used to dance 


have 


openness delight at 
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it yourself when you wers a boy, and sing 
for the music just the way he did. Don’t 
you remember ?” 

Carroll 
eating. 

“Tised to, I guess you did! I remember 
your dancing that at Bud Hamilton’s when 
Bud came of age. Old Noah must have been 
gone then. It was after the war.” 
“Oh, papa!” eried Eddy, in a 
do dance it some time, won’t you?” 
“T’ll tell you what we will all do,” cried 
Major Arms, with enthusiasm. “ We’ll all 
go to the City to-morrow night, and we'll see 
that dance. I tell you it’s worth it. It’s a 
queer thing, utterly unlike anything I have 
ever seen. It is a sort 
eake-walk and an Indian Jove! 
how it carried me back!” Arms began to 
hum. “ That’s it, pretty near, isn’t it, Ar- 
thur ?” he asked. 

“ Quite near, I should say,” replied Carroll. 

“Oh, papa, won’t you sing and dance it 
after breakfast?” cried Eddy. 

“Now hush up, my said Arms. 
“Your father has the dignity of his position 
to support. A gentleman doesn’t dance nigger 
dances when he is grown up and the head 
of a family. It’s all very well when he is a 
boy. But we’ll all go to New York to-mor- 
row night and we’ll see that dance.” 

“There is a great deal to do,” Anna Car- 
roll remarked. 

“ Nonsense!” said the Major. “ There’s time 
enough. Where are the Sunday papers? I'll 
see if it is on Have they come 
yet ?” 

“Tam going down to get shaved, and I will 
bring them up,” Carroll said. 

“Don’t they bring them to the door in Ban- 
bridge?” asked Arms, wonderingly. 

“They used when we first came here,” said 
Eddy. “TI guess—” Then he stopped in obe- 
dience to a look from his aunt. 

“T will bring them when 
repeated Carroll. 

“ Well, we'll all go in to-morrow night, and 
we'll see that dance,” said the Major. 

But when Carroll, on his return from the 
barber shop, brought the papers, Major Arms 
discovered, much to his disappointment, that 
that particular attraction had been removed 
from the roof garden. There was a long and 
flattering encomium of the song and dance 
which upheld him in his enthusiasm. 

“Yes, it was a big thing; you can under- 


nodded laughingly, and went on 


rapture, 


“ 


of cross between a 
war-dance, 


” 
son, 


to-morrow. 


I come home,” 
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stand by what it says here,” said he, “I was 
right. I’m mighty sorry it’s off.” 
CHAPTER XVI 
NDERSON, on Wednesday evening, sat 
on the porch and saw the people stream 
by to the wedding. Mrs. Anderson, al- 
though it was a very pleasant and warm 
evening, did not come outside, but sat by the 
parlor window, well screened by the folds 
of the old damask curtain. The wedding was 
at eight, and by quarter past seven the people 
began to pass; by half past 
was quite full of them. It 
Janbridge was 
ding was quite 


seven the street 
seemed as if all 
gathering. A church wed- 
an unusual festivity in the 
town, and besides there had always been so 
much curiosity with regard to the Carrolls 
that interest was doubled in this ease. An- 
derson distinctly heard a soft sigh from the 
window, and his heart smote him a little. He 
realized dimly that a matter like this might 
seem important to a woman. Presently he 
heard a soft flop of draperies, and his mother 
stood large and white and mild behind him. 

“ They are nearly all gone who are going, I 
think?” said she, interrogatively. 

Anderson looked at his watch, holding it 
towards the light of the moon, which was just 
coming above the horizon. The daylight had 
paled with suddenness, like a lamp burning 
low from lack of oil. “ Yes; they must be all 
gone now,” said he. “ It is eight o’clock.” 

He rose and placed a chair for his mother, 
and she settled into it. 

“T thought I would not come out here 
while the people were passing,” said she. “I 
have my matinée on, and IT am never quite 
sure that it is dress enough for the porch.” 

Anderson looked at the lacy, beribboned 
thing which his mother wore over her black 
silk skirt, and said it was very pretty. 

“Yes, it is,” said she, “but I am never 
sure that it is just the thing to be out of my 
own room in. I suppose the dresses to-night 
will be very pretty. Miss Carroll ought to 
make a lovely bride. She is a very pretty 
girl, and so is her sister. I dare say their 
dresses will be prettier than anything of the 
kind ever seen in Banbridge.” 

There was an indescribable wistfulness in 
Mrs. Anderson’s voice. Large and rather ma- 
jestic woman that she was, she spoke like a 
disappointed child, and her son looked at 
her with wonder. 

“T don’t understand how a woman can care 
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so much about seeing pretty dresses,” he said, 
not unkindly, but with a slight inflection of 
amused scorn. 


“No,” said his mother, “I don’t suppose 
you can, dear. I don’t suppose any man can.” 
And it was as if she regarded him from 


feminine heights. At that moment the long- 
ing never quite stilled in her breast for a 
daughter, a child of her own kind, who would 
have understood her, who would have gone 
with her to this wedding, and been to the full 
as disappointed as she was to have missed it, 
was strong upon her. She was very fond of 
her son, but at the moment she saw him with 
alien eyes. “No, dear, I don’t suppose you 
understand,” 
man.” 

“Tf you had really cared so much, mother, 
if I had understood,” he 
might have gone.” 

Then his mother declared that she did not, 
after all, really care, that it was a warm night 
and she would have been obliged to dress, and 
after fanning herself a little while, went into 
the house and to bed, leaving him marvelling 
at the ways of women. 


can she repeated; “you are a 


“ 


said, gently, “ you 


The problem as to 
whether his mother had really wished very 
much to go to the wedding, and whether he 
had been selfish and foolish in opposing her 
wish or not, rather agitated him for 
minutes. Then he gave it up, and relegated 
women to a place with the fourth dimension 
on the shelf of his understanding. The moon 
was now fairly aloft, sailing triumphant in 
a fleet of pale gold and rosy clouds. No one 
He could not see a window light in 
any of the houses. Everybody had gone to 
the wedding, and the place was like a de- 
serted village. Anderson felt unutterably 
lonely. He felt outside of all the happy 
doors and windows of life. 

Anderson got his hat from the hall tree, 
and went out. He strolled down the de- 
serted street and turned the corner on to Main 
Street. Then he strolled on until he reached 
the church. It was brilliantly lighted. Peering 
people stood in the entrance and the sidewalk 
before it was crowded. There was a line of 
carriages in waiting. But everything was still 
except for the unintermittent voices of the 
night, which continued like the tick of a clock 
measuring off eternity, undisturbed by any- 
thing around it. From the church itself a 
silence which could be sensed seemed to roll, 
eclipsing the diapason of an organ. Not a 
word of the minister’s voice was audible at 


some 


passed. 
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that distance. Instead was that tremendous 
silence and hush over the solemnization of one 
of the greatest rites of humanity, world over, 
and creation old and humanity old. The 
thought came over Anderson, what was that 
pretty, ignorant little girl in there to dare to 
tamper with this ancient force of the earth? 
Would it not crush her? If the man loved 
her would he not, after all, have simply tried 
to see to it that the fair little butterfly of a 
thing had always her flowers to hang over, the 
little sweets of existence, the hats and frocks 
and ribbons which she loved, and then have 
gone away and left her? A great pity for 
the bride came over him, and then a greater 
flood of yearning tenderness over the other 
girl, than he had ever known. 

In his awe and wonder at what was going 
on all his own rebellion and unhappiness were 
gone. It seemed to him that the ceremony 
would never end. It was, in fact, unusually 
long, for the Banbridge minister had much to 
say for the edification of the bridal pair, and 
for his own aggrandizement. But at last the 
triumphant peal of the organ burst forth, and 
the church swarmed like a hive. People be- 
gan to stir. 

All the heads turned. The rustle of silk 
was quite audible from outside, also a gath- 
ering sibilance of whispers and rustling stir 
of curicus humanity, exactly like the swarm- 
ing impetus of a hive. Fans fluttered like 
butterflies over all this agitation of heaving 
shoulders and turning heads in the church. 
Outside, the people standing about the steps 
and on the sidewalk separated hurriedly and 
formed an aisle of gaping curiosity. A car- 
riage streaming with white ribbons rolled up, 
the others fell into line. Anderson could 
see Samson Rawdy on the white-ribboned 
wedding-coach, sitting in majesty. He was 
paid well in advance; his wife, complacent 
and beaming in a new silk waist, was in 
the church. 

Presently he saw the bridal party 
emerge from the church. To his fancy, 
which naturally looked for similes to his be- 
loved pursuits of life, he saw the bride like a 
white moth of the night, her misty veil, pen- 
dant from her head to her feet, carrying out 
the pale slanting evanescence of the moth’s 
wings. She moved with a slight wavering 
motion suggestive of the flight of the vague 
winged thing which flits from darkness to 
darkness when it does not perish in the candle 
beams. This moth, to Anderson, was doing 
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the latter, fluttering possibly to her death, in 
the light of that awful primeval force of love 
upon which the continuance of creation 
Again a great pity for her over- 
whelmed him, and a very fierceness of pro- 
tection seized him at the sight of Charlotte 
following her sister in her bridesmaid’s at- 
tire of filmy white over rose, with pink roses 
in her hair. 

Anderson 


hangs. 


stood where he could see the 
faces of the bridal party quite plainly in the 
glare of the electric light. Charlotte, he saw 
with emotion, had an awed, intensely sober 
her charming face, but the 
the white mist of her thrown- 
back veil, was smiling lightly. He saw Arms 
bend over and whisper to her, and she laughed 
outright with girlish gayety. 
dered what he said. 


expression on 


bride’s, set in 


Anderson won- 
Arms had smiled, yet his 
What he had said 
was simple enough: “Fighting Indians is 
nothing to getting married, honey.” 

Ina laughed, but her husband’s lips quivered 
a little. She herself realized a curious self- 
possession greater than she had ever realized 
in her whole life. It is possible that the world 
is so old and so many women have married 
in it, that a heredity of self-control supports 
them in the midst of an occasion which has 
quickened their pulses in anticipation during 
their whole lives. 
not so supported. 


face was evidently moved. 


But the bridegroom was 
He was manifestly agitated 
and nervous, especially during the reception 
which followed the ceremony. He stood with 
forced amiability, responding to the stilted 
congratulations and gazing with wondering 
admiration at his bride, whose manner was the 
perfection of grace. 

“Lord! old man,” he whispered once to 
Carroll, “this part of it is a farce for an old 
fellow like me, standing in a blooming bower, 
being patted on the head like a little poodle- 
dog.” 

Carroll laughed. 

“She likes it, now,” whispered Arms, with 
a fond, proud glance at Ina. 

“Women all do,” responded Carroll. 

“ Well, I’d stand here a week if she wanted 
to, bless her,” Arms whispered back, and turn- 
ed with a successful grimace to acknowledge 
Mrs. Van Dorn’s carefully worded congratu- 
lations. As she turned away she met Car- 
roll’s eyes, and a burning blush overspread her 
face to her Pompadour crest surmounting her 
large middle-aged face. She suddenly re- 
called with painful acuteness the only other 
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oceasion on which she had been in the house; 
but Carroll’s manner was perfect, there was 
in his eyes no recollection whatever. 

Mrs. Carroll was lovely in pale mauve crépe 
embroidered: with violets, a relic of past 
splendors, remodelled for the occasion in spite 
of doubts on her part, and her beautiful old 
amethysts. Anna had urged it. 

Mrs. Carroll was by many considered 
handsomer than either of her daughters. 
There had been some discussion about giving 
the amethysts to Ina for a_ wedding-gift, 
but finally a set of wonderfully carved corals, 
which she had always loved and never been 
allowed to wear, were decided upon. Anna 
had given a pearl brooch which had come down 
from her paternal grandmother, and Carroll 
had presented her with a large and evidently 
valuable pearl ring which had excited some 
wonder in the family. 

“Why, Arthur, where did you get it?” 
his wife had cried, involuntarily; and he had 
laughed and refused to tell her. 

Ina herself, while she received the ring 
with the greatest delight, was secretly a little 
troubled. “TI am afraid poor papa ought not 
to have given me such a present as this,” she 
said to Charlotte, when the two girls were in 
their room that night. As she spoke she was 
holding the pear] to the lamplight and watch- 
ing the beautiful pink lights. It was a tinted 
pearl. 

“Tt is a little different, because you are go- 
ing away and papa will never buy you things 
again,” said Charlotte. 
dear.” 

But Charlotte herself, after she had gone 
to bed in her own little room, had sobbed very 
softly lest her sister should hear her, until Ina 
was asleep. Her sister’s remarks had brought 
@ suspicion to her own mind. “ Poor papa!” 
she kept whispering, softly, to herself. “ Poor 
papa!” It seemed to her that her heart was 
breaking with understanding of, and pity for, 
her father. 

Charlotte’s own gift to Ina had been some 
pieces of embroidery. 

After the bridal pair had departed and 
everybody else had gone to bed, Anna Car- 
roll and her brother had a little confer- 
ence in the parlor amidst the débris of 
the wedding splendor. The flowers and greens 
were drooping, the room and the whole house 
had that peculiar phase of squalidness which 
comes alone from the ragged ends of festivi- 
ties; the floors were strewn with rice and rose 


“T should not worry, 
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leaves and crumbs from the feast; plates and 
cups and saucers or fragments stood about 
everywhere; the and tables were in 
Anna, who had been locking up 
the silver for the night, had come into the 
parlor, and found her brother standing in a 
curious, absent-minded fashion in the middle 
of the floor. 

“Why, Arthur!” said she. “I thought you 
had gone to bed.” 

“T am going,” 
move. 


chairs 
confusion. 


said he, but he made no 
Anna looked at him, and her expression was 
weary and a little bitter. “ Well, it is over,” 
said she. 
Carroll nodded. 
half-suppressed sigh. 


“Yes,” he said, with a 
around the room. “ This 
house is a sight for one maid to wrestle with,” 
said she; and her brother, beyond a glance of 
the utmost indifference around the chaotic 
room, did not seem to notice her remark at all. 
However, that she did not resent. Indeed, 
she herself was so far from taking the matter 
to heart that she laughed a little as she con- 
tinued to survey the ruins. 

“Well, it went off well; it was a pretty 
wedding,” 
pleasure. 


Anna glanced 


said she, with a certain tone of 


Carroll turned to her quite eagerly. “ You 
think Ina was pleased?” he said. “ It was all 
as she wished it to be?” 

“What could a girl have wished more?” 
eried Anna. “ Everything was charming, just 
as it should be. All I think about it is—” 

“ What?” asked her brother. 

“We have danced,” said Anna. “ What I 
want to know is, is the piper to be paid, or 
shall we have to dance to another tune by way 
of reprisal ?” 

“The piper is paid,” replied Carroll, short- 
ly. He turned to go, but his sister stepped in 
front of him. 

“ How?” she said. 

Carroll looked down at her. 


“Ves, you are quite right, Arthur,” said 
she. “I am afraid. You are, or may rea- 
sonably be, rather a desperate man. If the 


piper is paid, I want to know how, for my own 
peace of mind. By the piper I mean the 
creditors for all this”—she glanced around 
the room—*“the wedding flowers and feast 
and carriages.” 

“T earned enough, honestly,” replied Car- 
roll. He had a strangely straightforward, al- 
most boyish way of meeting her sharp gaze. 
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“ How ?” 

“You had better not press the matter, 
Anna.” 

“T do. I am afraid.” She responded to 


his look with a certain bitter, sarcastic insist- 
ence. “I have reason to be,” said she. “ You 
know I have, Arthur Carroll. I want to know 
where you got the money to pay for the wed- 
ding expenses, and I want to know where you 
got that pearl ring you gave Ina. It never 
cost a cent under $300.” 

Carroll, looking at her, smiled a little sadly. 

“It was, then,” said she, “ Hart Lee’s pearl 
that he left you when he died—your scarf- 
pin.” 

Carroll 
little. 

“T noticed that you had not worn it lately,” 
said she. 

“Sooner or later it would have been the 
child’s. It might as well be sooner,” said 
Carroll, with a slightly annoyed air. He 
moved to go, but again Anna stood before him. 

“ Arthur,” said she, solemnly, “I am living 
with you and doing all I able. I 
giving my strength for you and yours. 
know that as well as I do. 
whom the brunt here falls. 
plain. The one who has the best strength 
should bear the burden, and I have the 
strength, such as it is. None of us Carrolls 
need brag of strength, God knows. But I 
want to know how you came by that money. 
Yes, I suspect, and I am not ashamed. 
a right to suspect. 
money ?” 


smiled. Anna’s face changed a 


am am 
You 
You know upon 
I do not com- 


I have 
How did you get that 


“T sang and danced for it in a music-hall, 


blackened up for a negro,” said Arthur 
Carroll. 

“Then that was you, Arthur!” gasped 
Anna. 

“Yes, It was the one thing I could do to 


get that money honestly and pay the bills, 
and I did it. I would not let Arms pay.” 

“T should think not,” cried Anna. “ We 
have not fallen quite so low as that yet. 
sut you—” 

“ Yes, ].” 
bed, Anna.” 

Anna stood aside, but as her brother turned 
to pass her she suddenly put up her arms, 
and as he stooped she kissed him. He felt her 
cheek wet against his. “Good night, Arthur,” 
she said, and all the bitterness was gone from 
her voice. 


said Carroll. “ Now let us go to 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


























WHITE LINEN SHIRT-WAIST with pearl but- 
tons and applied motifs of pale-green linen 


F a hot summer of necessity 
follows an abnormally cold 

winter, the followers of Dame 
Fashion are to be well equipped 
for any wild upward flight the 
thermometer may register dur- 
ing the heated term. 
called wash gowns are to be first 
and foremost in 
gory, albeit the 


fashion’s cate- 
average laun- 


What are 



















will certainly protest at the 
prospect of the work before her. 


The wash materials of the moment 


dress 


include many kinds and descriptions 


never before admitted to the list. 


Many are exquisitely beautiful in tex- 
ture and design, others are very ec- 
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BRITTANY BLOUSE of heavy dull yellow linen with peas- 
ant embroidery in white linen floss 














Simpe Gown of soft gray silk muslin with very fine English 
embroidery on écru mull, yoke, and sleeves 


centric and ugly, 
while between the two 
extremes are hundreds 
most attractive and at 
prices ranging from 
the impossible to the 
practical. 

Lace is to be used in 
larger quantities than 
ever, and is combined 
with other fabrics in 
most charming fash- 
ion. Medallions, bands, 
flounces, and ruffles are 
appliquéd and _ insert- 

ed, and in such ex- 

quisitely wrought 

handiwork as to make 

it seem as though 

fairy fingers had 

done the work. 

Both white and 

colored linings are 

fashionable to 

wear with these elabo- 

rately worked gowns, and 

while silk is perhaps the 

more satisfactory if a 

perfect fit is required, 

the lawn linings, how- 

ever, and the skirts of 

sheer muslin give a more 

airy and fluffy appear- 

ance that is most effect- 
ive. 

Embroidered muslins 
and linens at every possi- 
ble and many an impossi- 
ble price (to the majority 
of women) are being 
made up or sold in the 
pattern robe. The open- 
work English embroidery 
on linen, muslin, cambric, 
and batiste, is always 
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effective, and what is known as the far more comfortable under a linen 
all-over embroidery is on the same _ coat, for two thicknesses of linen 
order. One of. the fads is to trim give considerable warmth. 
these embroidered 
gowns with inserted 
medallions of Valen- 
ciennes lace or with 
bands of Irish - point 
entre - deux, and _ cer- 
tainly the lace and the 
embroidery are mutu- 
ally helpful. 
The linen gowns 
with coat and skirt 
will be extremely 
fashionable again 
this summer. While 
the short jackets are 
pretty and _ smart, 
they are not 
considered so 
smart as_ the 
long coats. Quite 
a severe tailor- 
made effect is 
popular, but the 
trend towards 
elaboration is to 
be seen in the 
embroidered 





linen coats worn 
both with plain 
skirts and with 
skirts also of 
embroidery. The 
lingerie blouse 
of the finest 
handkerchief 
linen  embroid- 
ered by hand is 
also worn with 
the embroidered 
coat and_ skirt, 
and, in truth, a 
sheer waist is 
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SimMPLe press of white dimity trimmed with insertion of English embroidery. 
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\ Colored linen gowns are fashionable smart. All-white is always in style, 
also, and in light gray, as well as in but this season there will undoubtedly 
) pink, blue, yellow, and green, are be seen more colored linen cos- \\ 


\ 


tumes than for several seasons. \\ 


White pongee and India silk 
are included in wash materials. 
One of the smartest models of 
the season is the coat and skirt 
of heavy white pongee, made 
with pleated skirt and long 
plain coat with fancy buttons, 
the very heaviest quality of 
the material with the coarse 
threads across, which make it 
look almost like crash, being 
considered the smartest. 

The India-silk gowns are 
made on more elaborate lines, 
with skirts and waists and lace 
trimmings; in fact, they are 
precisely like the all - white 
muslin or fancy materials that 
are so much in favor this year. 
No material is cooler than 
India silk, and a gown of it is 
always a good investment. The 
plainest are made in accordion- 





pleated effects, and are worn i\\ 
with transparent yoke or with  |\'\, 
lace collar. They are as popu- 4\ 
lar this year as ever. \ 


Piqué is a fashionable ma- | 
terial also this season, and is 
to be found in colors and fancy | \ 
effects as well as in white, but || 
° ° 4 
the all-white is as yet the |) 
greatest favorite. The great 
objection to the material, its 4 
weight, seems to have been al- } 
most entirely done away with \\ 
in the newer weaves and in the \ 


embroidered patterns it i8 in 
great demand. 

The coat and skirt costume, 
made with either the long coat 
or the short jacket, is more 
popular than the skirt and 


fancy designs as well as the r 





\ waist to match, but there are, 
PALE BLUE DIMITY trimmed with black ribbons and narrow however, many charming gowns 
black lace on the edges of the ruffles. of waist and skirt in piqué. 
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Muslins, white and 


\} ive, and will be worn 
and evening. Nothing is prettier 
or more becoming than the morn- 
ing frock, made on the simplest 


lines and of some _ inexpensive 
' quality, while, on the other hand, 
\.| the elaborately contrived muslin 


\ frock intended for garden-party or 
afternoon - reception wear, a mass 
of furbelows and frills, is exquisite, 
and the muslin evening frock com- 
. \ pares favorably with the 

\\ silk or satin. Flowered muslins re- 
quire less trimming than do the 
plain, and in dark colors are effect- 
ive and useful. A lining of some 
contrasting color was fashionable 
last summer, and the fashion stays 
in favor again this year. 


one of 


Strange 
color-schemes are wrought in this 





' way. A red lining under a dark- 

\ blue muslin flowered with pink 

\ sounds crude, yet if the right shade 

‘ of red be chosen it is most striking 
\ and becoming. 


\ The plain muslins are trimmed 
\ with flowered ribbons, and the wide 
girdles with broad sash ends are 
exaggerated into entire waists; in 
truth, the flowered silk waist or coat 
\ with plain muslin, chiffon, or lace 
\ \ skirts is one of the smartest styles. 
With the sheer white muslins worn 
over colored linings, the color of the 
\ lining is reproduced in the sash or 
bodice, and, by the way, sashes are 
\i\ a feature of the summer fashions. 
A curious fancy is the trimming of 
\ the plain muslins or chiffons with 
bands of flowered design, either of 
silk or of muslin. 
Fichus of chiffon, sheer lawn, 
\\\ or lace, are extremely fashionable 
\ on all wash gowns, and when be- 
\ coming are charming; but be it 


remembered that an unbecoming, 
badly shaped fichu is hideously 
\\\ ugly and not possible even for a 


\ beauty to wear. On the pictu- 


colored, plain 
and figured, are bewilderingly attract- 
for both day 


451 
resque order is the fichu crossed 
over the bust, and with the ends tied 
or crossed at the back of the waist 





WHITE MUSLIN with black dots and rows of narrow waved 
lace ending at the front in tiny buckles. 


\ 
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yet is so attractive that it must needs be 
mentioned. 

Colored muslins, plain or figured, should 
have a lining to make them practical in this 
changeable climate, and yet a lined muslin 
is too heavy for most summer days. The best 
plan is to have a lining made separate from 
the gown, and to have it perfect in cut. 

Elbow sleeves are part and parcel of every 
wash gown. A deep cuff of lace or lingerie 
may be added. The sleeve at the elbow should 
be finished with ruffles of lace. A long elbow | 
sleeve is neither graceful nor becoming, and \\ 

\ 





the deep cuff must be long enough to go over \ 
the elbow, and the joining be hidden under 
the ruffles. 





| New mopet for a colored linen shirt-waist, 
\ with Irish lace yoke and collar 


and then left to fall to the hem 
of the skirt, and a muslin gown 

on the picturesque order is al- 
ways most attractive. The fig- 
\ ured muslins have, as a rule, 
\ large flowered designs, but there 
are also small flowered effects. 
Two or three tones of the same 
color are fashionable, and then 
there are the gray and tan or 
white grounds with pink roses. 
In two or three shades of blue 
are some quite new effects that 
are intensified by the lining, 
which is of still another shade. 
This different shading is not to 





New sprinc Mopet for a white lawn blouse; trimmings of 
be rashly recommended, and raised embroidery and Valenciennes lace. 





























OST at- 
tractive 
are the 

new models for 
street gowns, 
and with such 
an unlimited 
range of choice 
as there is in 
colors, materi- 
als, and designs, 
there will be 
small excuse for 
a woman to ap- 
pear in an unbe- 
coming costume 
this season. 

The coat and 
skirt costume is 
always the first 
to claim attention, and 
rightly, for it is all-im- 
portant. If expense is no 
object, then a gown made 
to order by a tailor who 
has been tried and found 
true (a rara avis, be it 
understood) will be the 
most satisfactory, for 
there can be a certain 
exclusiveness of design 
and naturally a_ perfec- 
tion of fit that give the 
so desirable individuality. 

On the other hand, 
there is apparently an 
endless choice in ready- 
made gowns, from the 
extremely expensive to 
the absurdly cheap, all 
with an air of style and 
a finish of detail that 
surely were never before 
attained. 

Long coats and short 
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ones and me- 
dium - length 
ones are all fash- 
ionable, but for 
the more elabo- 
rate models the 
short coat is con- 
sidered smarter 
and more suita- 
ble. Many of 
the new jackets 
are, in fact, so 
small that they 
almost appear 
like trimmings 
on the waists in- 
stead of separate 
garments. In 
the longer coats 
there is some- 


_thing charming- 


ly attractive and 
dignified, and, as 
a rule, they are 
more becoming 
than the short 
ones. Unfortu- 
nately, exag- 
geration has at- 
tacked the fash- 
ion, and the ab- 
surdly long coat, 
that has 
lately made 
its appear- 
ance, that 
requires to 
be made by 
an expert 
and  gener- 
ally is made 
by an ama- 
teur, is a 


SMART LINEN SKIRT AND BOLERO over a lawn and P 9 § 1 tive 
embroidery blouse ; little round pearl buttons. 


caricature. 
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CoaT AND skirt of smooth-finished chocolate-color cloth ; box pleats narrower at the waist-line cover the seams 
and are continued to the bottom of the coat. 
Dress of light golden-brown cloth with shawl collar, cuffs, and edge in front of bodice of brown velvet. \ 
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Dress of tan linen with stitched bands of the same and odd little short jacket with a white duck vest over an 
écru batiste blouse; black kid belt. 
Dress of mauve taffeta (or voile) tucks and bands, vest of the same with little square yoke and collar of lace. 
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pongee, and mohair gowns that are 
now being made up in such numbers. 
Taffeta silk in entire gowns, shirt- 
waist and coat, and quite on the same 
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Y Simpie sMART Monet for a gown of very fine blue 
serge, with pleated skirt and long coat 
\ The light-weight cloths will be 
used all summer for street wear on 
, ays » fashions > i : 
cool days, but more fashionable for Smant maw eaten Sir 0 telletn or clesen 
. , the summer season are the silk, shirt-waist gown, tucked yoke, and cuffs. 
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GRAY PONGEE TRAVELLING COAT with pipings of 
black taffeta; white vest and cuffs with pearl buttons 


} 
lines as in cloth, is a most fashionable 
material, while new weaves of silk in 
‘, soft finish are very smart. Light 
NA 
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COSTUMES 









dark colors are alike in demand, 
changeable effects are most popu- 
while in darker colors there are 
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‘TRAVELLING OR AUTOMOBILE COAT of pongee with 
stitched bands of white cloth and big flat buttons. 
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new shades of red, pur- 
ple, and brown that can 
be made becoming to 
_ every one if only there 
(| be enough white on the 
Vv" waist. 


an exaggerated or unbecoming 
length, and, being as full as 
fashion now demands, is really 
very charming. A band of trim- 
ming is used above the hem. 
The silk shirt-waist gown is 
an acknowledged adjunct of 
the summer wardrobe, and this 
summer, judging from present 
indications, it will be om- 
nipresent. These earliest mod- 
els show the fancy designs in 
preference to the plain, but a 
good rule to follow in choosing 
the gown is that it shall not 
be conspicuous either for the 
fashion or for 
the color. The 
transparent 


2 
a) 
collar and | 
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There are singularly 
few street gowns for 
spring and summer wear 
that are made 
with long 
skirts, no mat- 

a ter what the 
' material nor 
how elaborate 





the design 
chosen. There 
are some exag- 
.  geratedly short 
' gkirts, made 


BAS -* 





> principally of yoke in front, 

cheviot, pon- and the deep 
gee, or taffeta, ; cuffs to match . 
but the most made of lace, YY) 

My = popular length ay embroidery, or WY 

14)’ of skirt, while - lingerie, are a 4) 

\<. it clears’ the ae most attract- oo) 

A\\ ground, is not a ive part of j 

x } HER EP this style of f 

f Pte gown, for they \ 

iR\ make it much 

‘ 


cooler, and ar 
then it is pos- Kk" 
sible always to 


adh have them look 
Ny fresh and _, 

us clean. They (% 
Rese must, of = 
FARIS course, be \ 

made of ma- 

terial that will 
launder or , 
clean. ¥4/\ 
Pongee Wy 

street gowns 

a are very smart, 

but, as a rule, 

are made with 

AP New TAILOk Mopgt for a middle-aged or elderly woman; mouse-gray hopsack- lon & Pp lain 
y ing, with myrtle-green velvet trimming in collar and cuffs coats and 4 
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| pleated skirts. The rf ) * 


waists are of the 
same material, 
\ but the lingerie 
\ blouse is also per- 
mitted. For hard 
wear and general 


es = 
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‘Y 


/ '\ 

. f/ 

use there is no Ki 

gown so servicea- . 
ble as a pongee, 
but again here 

,  @are must be ex- aa\ 

N , : e\ 

ercised in choos- A \) 


ing the color that 

it shall be one 

that will not fade 

too easily. It is 

on this account 
, that so many 
gowns are being 
made in the natu- 
ral color which is 
so durable and will 
\ sO well. 
1A Mohair gowns are excellent 
. for summer; there is some 
~< warmth to the material, it 
\) wears capitally, sheds dust, 
ys and this season is to be had 
[ not only in plain, dark, serv- 
iceable colors, but in fancy 
effects in checks, stripes, and 
dots. In two shades of 






clean 





VJ 

mauve, brown, blue, and 

»/\ green are most attractive de- 
4), signs, while in the old-time 4 


* favorite, the plain blue, are so many 
different shades that it would be pos- 
/\ sible to have quite a choice if one wore 
only blue. The fancy collars and 
cuffs of figured piqué finish the coats 
effectively, while the tan or white 
» leather makes still another change. 
} Veiling, or, as it is now generally 
' ealled, voile, is, another material that 
\ is fashionable and that has many ad- 
\ vantages to recommend it. Both plain 
and figured effects are considered EERE os; 
° ° sen Semene 
smart, and the colorings are as varied Oualibe-cuee ter a wlddle-cesd ox cledly Womens 
as in any of the other materials. steel-gray material with velvet trimmings. 
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UMMER 
evening 
gowns, 


while built 
upon the same 
lines as winter 
ones, 

should 
sentially differ- 
ent. Lighter 
textures and, if 
possible, lighter 


are, or 


be, es- 


colorings, than 
are used in the 
winter seem 
more appropri- 
ate, although if 
the summer 
season be spent 
at a fashion- 
able resort like 
Newport or 
Bar Harbor 
there cannot be 
the same mark- 
ed differénce. 
Allof the enter- 
tainments are 
on such a form- 
al and lavish 
seale that only 
the most elabo- 
rate gowns are 
possible. 

CO h i ff on, 
gauzes, 
lace, 


nets, 
and 
dainty muslins, 
all are fashion- 
able for even- 
ing gowns, and 
it would 
as though there 


seem 





WHITE MOUSSELINE AND LACE EVENING GOWN; with 
pale-blue velvet vest and band; white satin belt. 
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were greater 
variety in col- 
oring’ a3 well as 
design than 
ever. Both the 
plain and flow- 
ered effects are 
in style, while 
combining the 
two is one of 
the favorite 
fads. There is 
a great re- 
vival in favor 
of the shorter 
skirt, not only 


for 


dancing, 


but for dinner 
gowns; it may 
not be nearly 


so becoming 
nor so graceful, 
but the shorter 
skirt is infinite- 
ly more com- 
fortable and 
convenient, and 


fashion has 
kindly ordered 
that the skirt 


shall be so per- 
fectly cut and 
hung that the 
lack of length 
is not glaring- 
ly awkward. 
Pleated chif- 
fon gowns 
considered im- 
mensely smart, 
and some novel 


are 


effects are gain- 
ed by com- 
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FRENCH EVENING 


GOWNS 


SMART EVENING BLOUsE of fine écru lace and mousseline de soie, the yoke unlined; pink velvet cométe ribbon 
and high pink velvet draped belt; elbow sleeves of the tucked mousseline 


bining different colors, pink, mauve, 
and blue in the gown being a 
favorite combination, and the shading 
is most unusual. Comparatively inex- 
pensive are the pleated chiffon gowns 
in plain colors, and the only trimming 
necessary is a band of lace or velvet 
around the hem, with a bertha of 
pleated chiffon or lace, or the two 
together, caught with rosettes of 


one 


oo 









velvet. On _ these there 


gowns are 

sometimes, however, most exquisite 

motives of lace which add richness. 
Silk is so extremely fashionable 


this year that there has been a return 
to favor of the silk evening gown 
—one of the most practical fashions 
ever known. The plain colored silks 


require considerable trimming, al- 
though the trimming need consist 
a 


Vue 
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only of the shirrings, mm 
puffings, tucks, and “+/ 
pleats of the ma- V 
terial, but the flow- 
ered or Pompadour 
silks need only trim- 
ming on the waist. 
On the plain silks ()\ 
there is often most *) 
elaborate embroidery aN 
in the same color as (a 
the material, and (sy 
also inserted medal- \ 
lions of embroidered Cs 
chiffon or lace, and as 
the more elaborate (j 
the effect the more 
satisfactory is the G7” 
gown considered. 
When made i) the “) 
flowered taffeta, the 
old-fashioned-looking \ °* 





skirt with wide side ‘\ 
pleats on the hips %) 
and in the back, or -4,- 


gathered or shirred Ohi, J? 
under the waist, 
which may be either ‘\ 
round or pointed as 
desired, is charming- 
ly picturesque. But V4 
the many-gored skirt, \ 
fitting to perfection ~~ 

: ‘g 
around the ships, \& 
with no trimming . 
and with a wide flare, 
is charmingly §at- 
tractive. The waists 
have the draped or Qe 
bodice effect, with 
much higher darts N 
than last season, and A 
are trimmed with [7 ry 
soft folds of lace or 'F 
muslin fichus, or with y 


the bertha of lace 





™ Ae PRINCESSE EVENING Gown of black velour mousseline with bodice of spangled a eilk - 
. Ty \ tulle and deep tulle flounces with jet edges. and 81 combined. \ 
: « 
} 
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FRENCH EVENING GOWNS 
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The coloring’ of 


these silks has much 
to do with the smart 
effect of the gown. 
The color in the design 
should be heightened 
by the ruches of satin 
or velvet ribbon, or by 
the wide bodice of the 
color. The sleeves are 
in elbow length, with 
chiffon and lace to 
soften the hard lines 
silk is apt to have, 
and are in most grace- 
ful design. 

Inexpensive silk and 
cotton muslins also 
are in demand again 
for dinner gowns, and 
are made up quite 
as elaborately as 
though comprised of 
more expensive fab- 
rics, and it is con- 
tended by many wom- 
en who are supposed 
to have mastered the 
art of dress that these 
same frocks are most 
satisfactory. 

The lace gowns are 
the smartest of all— 
not made entirely of 
lace, but of the many 
different transparent 
materials of which 
there are such a num- 
ber to choose from; 
lace by the yard or in 
figures and medallions 
is most exquisitely in- 
troduced, Two or three 
different kinds of lace 
will be combined in the 
one gown, and the ef- 
fect be most exquisite. 











VERY SMART EVENING GowN of peach-color taffeta; it fastens down the 
left side with jewelled and enamel buttons; Alengon lace. 
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general have decreed that hard-wood 
floors and rugs shall supersede the old- 
time carpet. The person who is called upon 
to remove the carpet and make the floor which 
is beneath meet the demands made upon it, 


| AWS of health, beauty, and progression in 


or even she who has become one of the wan- 
derers and seekers after more room and less 
rent, and who is inevitably confronted with 
floors which have seen better days, might pos- 
sibly question the benefit which the solution 
of the problem has conferred upon her own 
health, at least so far as her nervous system 
is concerned. Whether the floors have been 
originally painted, with patches of splinters 
and no paint now staring her in the face, 
or whether they are of hard wood varnished, 
with black corners and white heel-marks, the 
situation seems ever to be fraught with in- 
surmountable difficulties for the landlord, who 
lays the entire blame upon the former occu- 
pants with many bitter words, and gives secret 
instructions to the painter to cover every- 
thing over with a coat of paint or varnish 
as cheaply as possible, soothe the lady’s feel- 
ings, and disappear. Tenants must ever com- 
plain, and the part of the landlord is ever 
to soothe as easily as possible and disappear 
as quickly and as absolutely. We may make 
a few objections when we see the dirt allowed 
to remain, only to shine forth the more bril- 
liantly under a new coat of varnish, while 
the first step upon its surface simply makes 
more marks, which in a few weeks time are 
destined to make the varnish or paint a mat- 
ter of memory and the struggle and incon- 
venience accompanying their application all 
for naught, but we may as well refrain. The 
painter, if we have won his favor, conscious 
of the inefficiency of his methods, may confide 
in us that the trouble lay in the original 
treatment of the floors, when, after the Ameri- 
can custom, the cheapest and quickest means 
were employed to make the floors presentable, 
leaving the unsuspicious tenant to discover 
the fallibility of the method. When asked 
if nothing can be done at that point in the 
road to destruction he replies with a shrug 
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and a hint that the carpenter is the only 
doctor whose remedies will meet the require- 
ments. With a mutual thought of the ex- 
pense of so radical a treatment and of the 
landlord, the painter departs and we move 
the furniture back in place, step carefully 
over the varnished stretches between rugs for 
a time, then get out our crude oil and men- 
tally resolve to add waxed floors to our list 
of requirements in the next place, and move 
in the spring. 

Fortunately all of us are not dependent 
upon landlords, and only a small 
of us upon New York landlords. The land- 
lord who has not spared expense in the be- 
ginning, and there are such, also has his cause 
for righteous complaint when he his 
floors marred, stained, and scrubbed with soap 
and water. The care of good floors is an 
art, but the better the floors in the first place, 
the simpler the problem, while those who 
struggle with the impossible may well sigh 
for the days of carpets, nay even of buffalo- 
bugs and moths. 

In removing an old carpet the floor will 
generally prove to be of soft pine or spruce. 
These floors may or may not be worn and 
splintered. The wood may have been of a 
good quality, the boards narrow and well laid. 
If so, all is well. If the wood is rough: and 
knotty it is better to resort to paint at once, 
or perchance to another carpet if the con- 
ditions are too hopeless. 

It may pay to have the rough places planed 
off, if the wood is not of a quality which will 
continue to splinter indefinitely. It is not 
very satisfactory to stain soft wood, because 
it wears off so quickly, but if the varnish 
which is used on top of the stain to preserve 
it is kept constantly renewed, one is not 
troubled in that way for some time. Water 
stains are preferable to oil stains. The color 
is more transparent. Several coats of the 
stain should be used and also several coats of 
the best varnish. “ Best” should be em- 
phasized, for the greater part of our trouble 
with varnished floors comes from the use of 
a poor quality of varnish. One authority says 


proportion 


sees 











CONCERNING 


that there can never be too much varnish nor 
Painted floors 
should also be varnished, and the same care 


can it be of too good a quality. 


used in its selection and the number of coats. 
The appearance even of soft-wood floors may 
be improved by adding a coat of wax to the 
varnish and keeping it polished. The var- 
nish should be watched very carefully, and 
when it begins to wear in spots, renewed be- 
fore the stain or paint is reached, since it is 
very difficult, almost 
it afterwards. 
Hard-wood floors of either pine, maple, 
birch, or oak should never be varnished. 
Therein lies the pitfall which the landlord, 
seeking for cheap and speedy results, pre- 
pares for our feet, since the black corners and 
white spots are sure to come in time even 
with the best Waxing is the only 
proper method if we may start afresh, and 
with new floors the process is comparatively 
simple. We are advised by the best authori- 
ties to provide against future grease spots by 
applying first 


impossible, to patch 


of care. 


two coats of a mixture con- 
taining equal parts of linseed oil and turpen- 
tine, combined with a japan drier. The drier 
must not be omitted or the oil will combine 
with the wax, and the results will be any- 
thing but satisfactory. After allowing this 
mixture to dry overnight all the pores of 
the wood may be filled with one of the pre- 
pared fillers. The polish is more even if this 
is done, but to avoid making the floors ex- 
cessively slippery it is sometimes omitted. 
Some woods do not need it. When the floor 
is thoroughly dry it is ready for the paste of 
wax and turpentine, which may be applied 
with a cloth in an even coat, not too thick, 
and allowed to dry overnight. Another coat 
is put on the next morning and allowed in 
its turn to dry, when the whole is thoroughly 
polished with a weighted brush and woollen 
cloth, rubbing always with the grain. If this 
is thoroughly done it will not be necessary to 
repeat the process for a year, and then only 
partially if the floors have not been roughly 
treated. The only care needed is brushing 
and wiping up with a dry cloth, combined 
with an occasional polishing with a weighted 
brush when it is needed, but that is never 
required more than once a week, and often 
not then. If too much wax has been used 
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originally or if tov frequent applications have 
been made by the overzealous housewife, the 
surplus will catch the dust and turn black. 
It can be dissolved by means of a little tur- 
pentine. Neither varnish nor wax should be 
touched with water unless it is absolutely 
necessary. The white marks and dulness 
caused by its use on wax may be removed by 
rubbing with a warm woollen cloth. Oil 
should never be used with wax. It is not ab- 
sorbed and soon forms a sticky haze which 
will catch the dust and soon turn black. 
Thorough rubbing is the best renewer of a 
waxed surface. Grease spots may be for the 
most part removed with turpentine. If they do 
not disappear at once they will do so gradu- 
ally. Black spots caused by a combination 
of the acid in oak wood with the drippings 
from umbrellas and other pieces of iron or 
tin may be remedied with oxalic acid. Wash- 
ing-soda is very effective for some kinds of 
spots. Those caused by the blackening of 
varnish can be removed only by having the 
floor thoroughly scraped or planed and _ be- 
ginning again. Patent removers composed of 
strong acids and alkalis are exceedingly dan- 
gerous. They do what is required of them, 
and that very quickly and easily, but the 
results, as far as the life and beauty of 
the wood are concerned, are often very disas- 
trous. 

Kitchen floors are as yet an unsolved prob- 
lem, unless we are willing to resort to oil- 
cloth or linoleum at once. Varnish is on the 
face of it impossible, in consideration of the 
unavoidable liquids and spots of all kinds to- 
gether with the hard wear. Wax is both ex- 
pensive and impracticable. It may present a 
hardened surface, but it is not impervious, 
and what cook would enjoy the dangerously 
slippery surface in face of her innumerable 
hurried trips laden with steaming liquids? 
The ordinary oil finish collects dust and in- 
variably blackens in time, while the method 
of cleaning the floor with milk cannot pos- 
sibly be very satisfactory if indulged in too 
frequently. Until some finish is discovered 
which is absolutely impervious to dust, and 
liquids as well, so that it can be scrubbed with 
soap and water, and that with a proper con- 
sideration for the maid who is obliged to do 
it, the question will remain open. 
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NE of the disadvantages about being 
little has always been the proportionate 
magnitude of surrounding objects. 

You tugged unsuccessfully at bureau 
knobs higher than your head, jeopardized life 
and limb scaling the heights of grown-up 
chests of drawers, and dangled miserably 
from chairs whose seats cut your legs just in 
the fleshy parts where nature has furnished 
no joints. Your arms came below the edge 
of the table with consequent awkwardness, 
and seemingly the only way to improve mat- 
ters was to—grow up. 

But children’s rights and their wrongs in 
the matter of house furnishings have been 
coming in for intelligent consideration, of 
late, on the part of the furniture-designer 
and the parent. 

The thoroughly modern 
built to fit the child. 

It is now some months since the foremost 
house-furnishing departments began to im- 
port the Lilliputian furniture for nurseries. 
The first importations were a few scattered 
pieces in mission style, which, although scat- 
tered, served to convey the new idea and 
which scored an instant success. 


nursery is one 


Five hundred dollars’ worth of orders were 
taken in one day by a firm having but half 
a dozen pieces to show. 
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The mission chairs, tables, and bedsteads 
which were first to appear now represent but 
one choice among several, all equally good. 
There are the sturdy, library-like outfits in 
oak or walnut upholstered with leather; the 
picturesque tapestry coverings; the cool 
green wicker; and an inexpensive style in 
imitation oak, with cane-bottomed 
and couches. 

The variety of pieces, too, is constantly 
augmenting. Diminutive sideboards with 
fascinating plate-racks displaying “all the 
modern improvements,” folding tables, con- 
vertible bench-chairs and settees, and revolv- 


chairs 


ing or stationary bookcases, are now added 
to the original bureaus and bedsteads. 

The nursery furniture 
both Flemish and weathered oak. 
all the virtues of the mission type of larger 
growth—comfort, durability, elements of the 
picturesque. 

Its imperviousness to knocks and scratches 
is even more of a recommendation here than 
in the case of the Brobdingnagian pieces. 

To judge from the perfection and dura- 
bility of the greater portion of the mission 
pieces | have examined, the same care is ex- 
pended on them that goes into the making of 
chairs and tables of regulation size. Those 
shown by the best remind one, in 


mission comes in 


It possesses 


houses 
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MISSION FURNITURE FOR THE CHILDREN’S DINING-ROOM. 


their solidity, of the do!l-house furniture in 
which Chippendale and other great cabinet- 
makers of the eighteenth century delighted 
to pour forth their genius in leisure hours. 

A mission set recently supplied by a New- 
York furniture-dealer contained the follow- 
ing pieces in weathered oak: 

A single bedstead with head and foot 
boards in characteristic mission slats. This 
had the familiar prayer of “ Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John,” in ru- 
brics across the headboard. 
A wee cradle with slat 
sides, a rocker, a delecta- 
ble hall bench which, when 
properly manipulated, be- 
came a writing-table with 
drop for dining, a 
sideboard with plate-rack, 
and a bookcase adapted to 
the of Robinson 
Crusoe, Mother Goose, and 
Jack the Giant-killer. 

The leather-covered sets 
hardly inferior, in 
point of lasting qualities, 


sides 


needs 


are 


A SET 


but, like all heavily upholstered articles, they 
are not inexpensive. For those who can af- 
ford them it would be difficult to find any- 
thing of more thoroughly “comfy” sug- 
gestion than the little thickly cushioned arm- 
chairs, rockers, and couches. 

For table and study purposes in a nursery 
of this type come primmer chairs with stiff 
seats and backs of leather. 


Morris chairs variously upholstered and 
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nursery practically off my 
hands except for the regu- 
lation sweepings,” she said. 
“They dust and do the 
‘tidying up’ themselves, 
and my daughter has 
learned to make her bed. 
I find that a bureau ‘ just 
as high as the heart’ has 


a 





4 CHILD'S BEDROOM IN WHITE 
of varying prices come in each of the styles 
manufactured. They are, of course, of the 
length required by the small occupants of the 
nursery. 

One would like to see the eighteenth-cen- 


tury schools, especially Chippendale and 
Sheraton, reproduced in miniature for the 
nursery outfit. To grow up in a room so 
furnished would of itself help to lay the 


foundation of that apprecia- 
tion of the truly beautiful 
which counts for so much in 
the joy of living. But, so far 
as I have been able to discov- 
er, there have, as yet, been no 
reproductions of the eight- 
eenth-century or Colonial 
shapes. 

Then, too, the baby furni- 
ture is likely to greatly lighten 
the burdens of mother 
nurse, and that not only in a 
physiological way. I was told 
by a mother of three, who in- 
vested in a half-dozen pieces 
when the novelty first made 
its appearance, that the result 
of her experiment had, so far, 
proved most happy. 

“The children are in- 
terested in their furniture 
that they take the care of the 


or 


sO 


AND ROSE. 


LIBRARY 


the result of neat and or- 
| derly bureau drawers, and 
the dwarf clothes-rack 





is 

so easy to reach, that gar- 

ments are, aS a_ general 

thing, hung up instead of 

“¢ 2 being strewn about on 
— chairs. There is less grum- 


bling on guest nights when 
for reasons of the digestion 
I serve tea in the nursery. 
It is like play to eat at the 
tiny table with a special 
table service, and even the 


a ee 


eight-year-old overlord of 
my household consents with cheerfulness.” 
It must not be imagined that the chil- 


dren’s new furniture is so expensive as to 
be beyond the reach of the average home- 


maker. No fittings durable enough to be 
a sound investment for the nursery can 
be bought for less, and it is the mother 


who cares for her babies herself who is the 
most frequent purchaser. 
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MONG the simple ailments of children 
A the minor troubles with the mouth, 
throat, and scalp may often be treated 

mother without the help of a physi- 


To know when the case is sufficiently 
doctor’s advice is most 


by the 
cian. 
serious to require the 
important. 

A child’s teeth should receive attention as 
as they are through. While the child 
only liquid food the ordinary mouth- 
washing will answer, but as soon as he be- 
gins to take solid food of any kind there will 
be trouble if care is not exercised. The 
softest of tooth-brushes should be used on the 
teeth, and that is very narrow. Clean 
the little teeth carefully twice each day, brush- 
ing up and down as well as across the teeth. 
When there are double teeth be careful to 
have the child open his mouth far enough to 
brush across the crown, as there are many 
little here in which the food may, 
hide. See that every particle of food is dis- 
lodged, especially the foods that form a 
pasty mouth, such as crackers, 
cereals, ete., for it is the tiny portions of this 
kind of food which lodge in and between the 
teeth, causing decay. It is not necessary to 
use tooth washes, powders, or pastes to clean 
the teeth of children; water will suffice. Never 
use extremely cold or hot water. Decay com- 
mences from the outside of the tooth, not in- 
side, and good sound teeth depend largely on 
the every-day care of the mouth. 

Looking into a child’s throat is a practice 
which should not be overlooked or slighted. 
Commence when the child is an infant, and 
do it week. This will answer while 
the child is very little, but as the child grows 
older this should be done twice a week, es- 
pecially when a contagious disease like diph- 
theria is prevalent. Also be sure never to 
neglect this precaution when the child ap- 
pears ill with no apparent cause. If this ex- 
amination of the throat is made regularly, 
as a part of the daily or weekly routine, the 
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child becomes accustomed to it as he does to 
having the face washed, and will not mind 
in the slightest opening his mouth and hav- 
ing a put in. An early discovery of 
tonsilitis or diphtheria is frequently the 
means of saving not only one life, but more 
if there are other children in the family. It 
is also very 


spoon 


instructive to mother and nurse. 
They become so well acquainted with the 
normal throat that the slightest inflamma- 
tion or exudate is easily detected. Children 
suffer from several kinds of throat. 
There is a red and congested throat that 
usually accompanies an attack of indigestion. 
Then there is the red throat that has a glis- 
tening appearance caused by thin layers of 
mucous covering it. This is usually a sim- 
ple tonsilitis caused by a catarrhal condition. 
There is also the inflamed throat, sometimes 
swollen, where the tonsils are dotted here and 
there with small white spots or follicles; this 
is called a follicular tonsilitis, and is a 
very uncomfortable condition, the patient 
often suffering more than with diphtheria. 
Another and more serious throat is where 
diphtheritie conditions prevail. This is indi- 
cated by a red throat, considerably swollen, 
which bleeds easily when swabbed. In diph- 
theria there is usually what is called a mem- 
brane which takes two forms,—one a faint 
grayish streak resembling a thread of cob- 
web across the tonsil and does not rub off 
when swabbed; or another form where there 
is a yellow thick-looking patch on tonsil 
uvula. The tissue directly about the spot is 
usually of a purplish color, and the throat 
bleeds very easily if touched. There is, too, 
almost always a bloody nasal discharge. All 
of the antiseptic mouth washes mentioned in 
previous articles are good for the sore 
throats mentioned, and a swabbing of tincture 
of iron—one part iron to two parts glycerine 


sore 
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But in most cases where 
occur I would advise con- 
sulting a doctor and letting him decide on 
the treatment. 


is also good. 


these symptoms 


The hair and scalp require but moderate 
attention to be kept in good condition. The 
head should not be washed too frequently 
with soap, as it has a tendency to keep the 
scalp dry, and also makes the hair dry and 
brittle. Nature provides through the hair 
follicles a lubricating oil which keeps the hair 
soft and glossy. The scalp should be kept 
clean by the use of a soft brush. It is not 
well to treat the scalp harshly, as it keeps the 
delicate skin in a constant state of irritation; 
dandruff and eczema of the scalp are sure to 
follow. 

The hair-brush should be kept absolutely 
clean. A young child who has not much hair 
and whose head is always carefully covered 
with a cap when out-of-doors cannot accumu- 
late much dust or dirt in the hair, and once 
a week may be enough to wash the brush. 
With older children, especially those who have 
long hair, the brush should be washed with 
ammonia and cold water three or four times 
a week and then placed in the sun to dry. 
If the child’s scalp is very dry and scaly, the 
hair dry and scanty, breaking off so easily 
that it never grows very long, it is best not 
to use soap and water on the scalp at all, or 
only at long intervals. Massage the scalp 
every other day with the finger-tips, using a 
little castor-oil on them as a lubricant. Cas- 
tor-oil or castor-oil and witch-hazel in equal 
parts used on the scalp and in such moderate 
quantities as not to make the hair oily is an 
excellent lubricant, and will strengthen the 
roots of the hair. After the massage, brush 
the sealp and hair with the soft brush; if 
the scalp is dirty use occasionally witch-hazel 
and water in equal parts to cleanse it. Pour 
a small quantity of this lotion in a saucer 
and apply it to the sealp with a small bit 
of absorbent Separate the hair in 
places and rub on this lotion. This is for 
cleanliness and comfort, especially in hot 
weather, and helps to keep the sealp in good 
condition. It will also make the hair more 
luxuriant in later years. I consider it wise 
to keep little girls with short hair until they 
are eight or ten years old, and in hot weather 
to let the child go without hat or cap ex- 
cept when in the direct sunlight. 

As to the child’s weight, even though the 
gain be slow, every child after the first week 


cotton. 
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or ten days should show an increase. Many 
of the causes of loss of weight or lack of in- 
crease are due to very simple things. I know 
of one case where the child had gained steadi- 
ly for the first three months of life, then 
there was a change of nurses, and although 
the food was made after the same formula, 
feeding intervals and quantity being un- 
changed, the baby lost steadily. The first nurse 
then came back and there was a marked im- 
provement in the child. After rigid investi- 
gation it was found that nurse number two 
was not particular with the bottles and nip- 
ples, sometimes letting the bottles stand over- 
night without proper rinsing, and that the 
solution in which the nipples were kept was 
not changed every day. The nipples them- 
selves were probably not well cleaned after 
use. And while the food was given at the 
regular hours, the child was allowed to play 
with the bottle, to fall asleep while taking the 
food, and the bottle would stay with the baby 
anywhere from one-half hour to an hour at 
a time. This one case alone illustrates what 
improper administration of food will do to- 
ward allowing a baby’s health to become im- 
paired, although the food in itself was all 
that was to be desired. 

If the baby is bottle-fed, one cannot be too 
careful about all the little details concerning 
the child’s food; everything connected with 
the preparation of the food must be kept 
scrupulously clean; and there is also much 
dependent on the methods of giving it. It 
is best to hold the child in a semi-upright 
position while taking the food. If, however, 
it is at times more convenient to have the 
food given while the baby is lying down, al- 
ways have him lying on his left side, and, if 
possible, hold the bottle for him; if not, sup- 
port it on a small pillow or cushion so that 
the food stays at the nipple end of the bottle. 
If the bottle lies flat the baby is sure to 
suck in as much air as food. It is not safe 
to let the baby lie on his back and take his 
food, even if some one is standing over him 
and holding the bottle. The hole in the 
nipple may be large and the milk thus may 
run out too fast, or the baby in his hunger 
and eagerness may take it too fast. He chokes, 
and a portion gets into the air-passages, and 
from there into the lungs, causing what is 
sometimes called a “food pneumonia.” The 
fluid causes an irritation, the child not being 
strong enough to expel it by coughing. 

Then again, it often happens that a very 
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young baby does not take his food well, and 
after a time the attempt to make him take it 
is given up, the supposition being that he 
does not want it, and that under these cir- 
cumstances it would be better not to force it. 
Don’t take anything for granted with a baby, 
but take every measure to find the cause why 
the baby does not get his food. Examine the 
mouth for small ulcers, especially the one 
which comes under the tongue, which often 
seriously interferes with the infant’s feeding; 
look at the nipple to see that the hole is all 
right. If the hole is cut or split, in fact if 
the hole is not perfectly smooth and round, 
as soon as suction is applied the cut or rough 
edges will close tightly together, and it is im- 
possible for the milk to get through. Turn 
the nipple wrong side out and examine it. 
Often a small thread of the cotton with which 
the nursing-bottle is plugged gets drawn into 
the end of the nipple, or if the food is made 
with a gruel a thick particle may clog the 
hole. Again, some infants do not seem to 
know how to draw from the nipple, but will 
roll it around the mouth. This will often 
happen if the baby’s mouth is small and the 
nipple is a large one. In such eases the child 
must be taught to suck. This is easily accom- 
plished with a little patience. The method 
is to press the lower jaw upward with your 
finger, relaxing and then pressing again, imi- 
tating the sucking action until the child, feel- 
ing the warm food in his mouth, swallows, 
and soon learns to act for himself. All these 
little things will affect the child’s weight. 
Many children will regurgitate or throw 
off their food soon after it has been taken; 
in this case the child should be carefully put 
on the bed and left there for from one-half 
hour to one hour after each feeding. This 
often happens in children who do not nurse 
vigorously; some of the food does not reach 
the stomach, but remains in the wsophagus, 
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and when the child is moved, comes back. 
In fact, all infants, vigorous or ‘otherwise, 
should be kept quiet for a while after each 
feeding. Another cause of vomiting in in- 
fants (and if the child does not retain his 
food he naturally will not gain rapidly) is the 
habit of putting the fingers, sometimes the 
whole hand, into the mouth. This habit is 
formed usually when the child is teething, 
as biting on the fingers seems to relieve the 
gums; the child, finding relief, crams the 
little ‘fingers as far into the mouth as they 
will go. If this is done soon after a meal it 
naturally causes the child to gag, and sc the 
food will come up. This is a habit entirely 
apart from thumb-sucking, and should not 
be encouraged, especially after food is taken; 
the hands should be tied down for a half- 
hour or so if necessary. 

Pacifiers or blind nipples also interfere 
more or less with a young baby’s digestion. 
Many babies who are given a pacifier in early 
infaney are perfectly content to suck on one 
of these things most of the day, caring little 
whether food is given or not. This excites 
the secretion of saliva to an unhealthy de- 
gree, and often causes colic. Very tight bands 
will cause the baby to throw off his food. 
The band should be snug enough to keep in 
place without wrinkles, but never tight. The 
bottles in which the food is kept for an arti- 
ficially fed infant should be carefully rinsed 
with clear water as soon as the child has taken 
his food, and then should be left standing 
filled with cold water with a pinch of borax 
put into it. Once a day they should be 
washed carefully with boiling water and soap- 
powder, then thoroughly rinsed. The nipple 
should be carefully washed inside and out, 
with first cold and then hot water, and kept 
in a covered glass filled with borax and wa- 
ter, soda bicarbonate and water, or boric-acid 
solution. 
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friend friend, in our grand- 
mother’s day, as compared with the indiffer- 
ence bestowed upon the same kind of things 
to-day, although the present productions are 
probably as much superior to their earlier 
prototypes in effect as they are in number. 

Those whose figures happen to measure ex- 
actly the same as the regulation stock pattern 
sizes in all particulars are fortunate, and 
everything is smooth sailing. But those who 
differ measurements so as to need either 
special patterns cut to their particular sizes, 
or a good deal of adjustment of the stock one 
nearest, should know how properly to make 
the necessary alterations. 

In purchasing a pattern it is not always the 
best plan to give the waist measure, although 
this is usually done, and is correct when the 
figure is well proportioned. When the waist 
is large compared with the bust measure, it is 
decidedly better to give the latter as a guide 
for size, and to let out the seams at the waist. 
The under-arm length is the most trouble- 





SHOWING 
HOW TO ADD TO THE 
WAIST LENCTH WITH- 
OUT ALTERING THE 
WAIST SIZE 


some one to alter as well as the most neces- 

sary to be correct, but this is quite 

adjustment if done systematically. 
For the Bazar 


easy of 


assistance of readers, the 


ALTERING 


ITH what infinite care paper pat- 
terns were kept, or loaned from 
; to. fri ; 


PATTERNS 
relative sizes of bust, waist, and under-arm 
lengths of the stock patterns are here quoted: 






Size I 32 22 8 
|}. ae anes ee 24 9 
Size III. : — 24 9 
OO! "ere: 26 9 
Size V hace ok ae 40 28 9 
Size VI kien 30 81, 

The other parts 

will be propor- Yj, + a// 

tionate with WY ff fj 

these. This is a 


Uf! 
fairly wide range is f 
of sizes to choose ; , vA, Te Ficl] 
from, and almost Y ff 
| , SHOWING 


any individual one —Yy 
may be arrived 7 hegre hionagh 
at between them. 4 

As example: iD SOE. 
F a 33 bust i Y EDGES FOR 
5y octet na, YE ADDITIONAL BUST 
22 waist, and 834 WIDTH 
under-arm 


urement, it 


meas- 

were better to procure size No. 
I. which, although not correct in any one par- 
ticular, is the easiest to make so, with the help 
of a little paste and some strips of paper, and 
in the following manner: First, cut each 
portion of the pattern through along the 
waist-line, and insert a strip of paper. 

For the extra width across the bust add a 
quarter of an inch to the back and front por- 
tions of the armhole, sloping it to the 
original edge at the under part of the arm- 
hole, and also allow a quarter of an inch extra 
to the upper parts of both edges of each 
under-arm seam, which will make up the 
extra bust width required. 

If necessary the middle back seam may 
have a small extra piece added to the width 
across the shoulders, sloped off to the original 
point at the waist. 

When a pattern is too long-waisted, the 
correct under-arm length must first be ascer- 
tained, then the waist-line of each portion 
of the pattern should be cut through, and the 
one edge be pasted up over the other to the 
necessary reduction of the length. 




















LESSONS IN HOME 


Any further superfluous length must be 
taken up on the shoulders. 

When simply a between size is required, it 
is only necessary to reckon how much will 
have to be added or taken away at each edge 
to make up the difference on the whole, not 
forgetting that there are two edges to each 
seam. 

For any one who is very hollow at the lower 
part of the armhole, fold a small dart seam 
in the paper, taking up not more than one 
inch at the armhole edge just where the hol- 
low occurs, 

For a very square bust a similar little dart 
is often an improvement to the fitting; not 
more than an inch (as a rule, less) must be 
taken up at each of the front edges opposite 
the bust-line, and these small darts must be 
tapered off gradually and neatly to 
points towards the full parts of the figure. 
For short-necked full-busted figures, similar 
darts are often required at each side of the 
front neck. 

When 
ble, it is quite safe to place it in the paper 
pattern. 


very 


either of these darts seems advisa- 


should be remem- 
bered that the elbow is the all-important part, 
and a should be fitted up and 
down from that. If extra length be required, 
the addition should be made either at the top 
or wrist, or between the elbows and top or 
wrist; and the same in reducing the length. 
To alter the size around the arm, do not, as 
a rule, touch the seam down the inside of the 
sleeve, but fit the outer one, taking more, pro- 
portionately, off of the edge of the upper 
than the under, unless the alteration is very 
slight, the actual 
pinned in. 
To enlarge 


In altering sleeves, it 


close sleeve 


when seam may be just 


a sleeve pattern, either do it at 


that outer seam 
and add a piece to 
the top, if the 
length is correct 
before the addi- 
tion, otherwise it 
; will pull out of 


the armhole at the 
seam, or, cut the 
upper portion 
through up the 
centre, and let in 
a piece of paper to 
the amount 
quired, 
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SEWING 473 
The very best and 
surest way to insure a ¥ 
successful result in 
using a paper pattern , 
for anything of the : FIGIV 
nature of a bodice, is : 
to lay the parts out on : 
the two thicknesses of . 
the material (with the } 
right sides facing), 
and after carefully 
pinning them so that eee hg 
they will not slip, to ; 
as five Ps run go Me "LARGE THE 
ro : UPPER PART OF 
all the sewing lines SLEEVE 


with a_ tracing-wheel, 
not forgetting to define all corners with a fine 
stiletto point, and also tracing the waist-line. 
Then cut the material and remove the pat- 
tern pieces; separate each pair of the respect- 
ive parts, and with an ordinary black lead- 
pencil first make dots where the stiletto holes 
occur, and then mark lines all along the 
tracings on the reverse side of the material. 
With these clearly defined on each piece, 
there is very little chance of stitching the 
seams awry, and by placing the dots to ex- 


actly meet their corresponding ones, the 
seams will be kept exactly right. Only ex- 


perienced needlewomen know how 
to unwittingly make a garment larger on 
one side than the other, or to set two edges 
of a seam the least bit unequally together. 
Always, if one side is altered (and the al- 
teration line pencilled), by using the dots and 
lines as a guide for pinning together, the 
same alteration may be made on the corre- 
sponding seam. To alter a skirt pattern for 
a smaller or larger size waist or hip measure, 
make the difference, if it be to decrease the 
size, by taking a very little off each edge 
equally, caleulating how many edges there 
are (two to each seam). 


easy it is 


To enlarge, always 
avoid widening a front width, as this is un- 
becoming to all figures. 

To alter the length, the style of skirt must 
be considered, and also whether it fits cor- 
rectly down from the waist to over the hip- 
line or not. To cut off the top of a skirt in- 
creases the size of waist. An ordinary skirt 
may be shortened from the lower edge, but 
if there is any flouncing or complication 
about the make, the pattern must have a tuck 
pinned in just above the trimmed part, unless 
it is desirable to lessen the depth of the trim- 
ming. 
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HATEVER originality may mean 

in the various branches of applied 

art, as related to embroidery it is 
a fresh adaptation rather than a new creation. 
With this in mind it is not difficult to give 
a decidedly amateur worker a “ recipe ” for 
originality. When you find that a thing has 
been done a very long time in the same way, 
and you are convinced that you are tired of 
it, that is a pretty sure sign that it needs 
revision. It may be good in itself or even 
a necessity, but the way or method of accom- 


plishing it needs 
to be changed. 
Just as soon as 


we begin to think 
about a thing in 
this way the ideas 
for freshening it 
will come. We 
may illustrate this 
by the white 
ruffled baby-car- 
riage cover. This 
not only has long 
ceased to be a 
novelty, but it has 
been made in such 
cheap materials 





but re- 





hold to the original idea, however 
make the expression of it. 

We have always to consider three things 
in a piece of embroidery : first, design; second, 
material; third, the style of execution; so if 
we are going to change a decorated or decora- 
tive fabric it must be done along these lines. 
In this very dainty carriage cover, for in- 
stance, we have taken a heavy round-weave 
linen sheeting in place of any cotton fabric. 
The design is well studied so that it is simple 
and babylike. The little lyres are embroid- 
ered in the 
French laid-work, 
so the entire cover 
is consistent and 
harmonious. The 
broad hemstitched 
hem with its mi- 
tred corners is a 
rich finish, heavy 
enough to keep 
the cover in place 
instead of catch- 
ing the wind as 
the ruffles do. In 
a studied piece of 
work such as this 


the original sug- 
that it has become gestion—or__ that 
common. The which suggests— 
general plan of a is entirely lost 
washable cover FORGET-ME-NOT PILLOW-CASE OF SHEER LAWN. sight of in the 
with the upper new creation, and 


reverse side to fold over 
the strap is as practical as ever. 


point made on the 
New ma- 
terial and a new way of decorating it will 
make it seem a new thing, and give its maker 
the reputation for originality. 

The which from 
cheapening things and from excessive use is 
exemplified in a great many designs for em- 
broidery. They are traced and retraced so 
many times that all the spirit is lost, and 
they ought really to be discarded. 


deterioration comes 


One may 


we have a thing of beauty in place of the 
rather valueless article. 

There is an unchanging charm in “baby 
things,” and new ideas are therefore always 
finding expression in them. A plea for the 
simple and serviceable is quite useless in 
this connection, for those who give gifts to 
babies consider it their right for once to be 
exquisite and dainty at any cost. It is not 
impossible, however, to combine the useful 
and dainty as in the carriage cover. The 

















DAINTY 


linen for this cover should 
be one yard wide and one 
and three-eighths long; this 
will allow for turning the 
wide hems. The six little 
lyres are marked or stamp- 
ed on the right side, and the 
design for the overfold 
the reverse side. This 
obvious, as is .also the way 
in which the hemstitching 
meets the buttonholed edge. 
The initials may be put 
where the centre device 
if one prefers, instead of on 


on 


1S 


is 
the overlap. 
Among other things which 
may be made for the ecar- 
riage are blankets, embroid- 
ered straps, and little pillows. 
There 


lamb’s-wool 


is pretty fleecy 
flannel which 
makes dainty carriage 
blankets. Three-quarters of 
a yard by one yard is a good 


a 


obtained in 27- 
Bind the edges with wash rib- 
Use one of the heavier silks for the em- 
broidery, which should be in outline only, 
on some very simple design. Seattered rings 
little outlined in biue carry the 
decoration all over the surface. 

The carriage strap is a pretty opportunity 
for embroidery. Embroidered ribbons can 
be sewed together in such a way as to form 


size, and this shape can be 
inch flannel. 
bon. 


or disks 





A LINEN 


CARRIAGE SPREAD. 


THINGS FOR BABY 


AN 
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EMBROIDERED LINEN CRIB COVER, 

a little cover through which the leather strap 
can be slipped. This makes a stronger and 
much safer strap than the ribbon alone. 

The small pillow can be used in both car- 
riage and crib, though the one of our illus- 
tration ig designed to match the crib cover. 
A great many pretty things can be done 
with wash ribbons, for, unlike the heavy silk 
ribbons, they are suitable with linens. The 
quality of this ribbon is very delightful, and 


it is comparatively cheap. The ribbon is 
laced into the linen through buttonholed 
openings. Nothing of the linen is cut away, 


but the buttonholing is done on each side of 
a straight line with the loop stitches just 
touching; then it is safe to cut between the 
lines where the ribbon is to be let through. 
This decoration alone without the em- 
broidery is very pretty, serviceable, and ap- 
propriate. The little garlands of forget-me- 
nots are embroidered in blue and pink silks, 
with French knots in yellow in the centres 
of the flowerets. The initials may also be 
embroidered in blue silk, or in white work- 
ing-cotton, which is, of course, always more 
appropriate. Embroidered letters are a sep- 
arate branch of needlecraft, and the work 
upon them is entirely conventional, or ought 
to be. The stitches should always be placed 
at right angles to the direction of the lines, 
and the thread should be twisted cotton. 
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HERE is an interesting difference this 
year between the favored styles in glass 
In china the preference 
low effects. Dumpi- 
ness is sought for in most small pieces and 


and in china. 
seems to turn to 
in many large ones. In glass, on the contrary, 
there is a soaring tendency and nearly all the 
novelties are high. Even the old-time épergnes 
like 


again, and one feels that there is yet hope 


or something them—are in vogue 
of the return of the noble ice-cream pyramids 
and obelisks that, to the childhood of twenty 
or thirty years ago, stood for all that was im- 
pressive and soul-thrilling in the refreshments 
at juvenile parties. 

One of the most imposing of these épergnes 
is of Venetian glass in the effective gold and 
crystal. It The 
middle is a tall vase supported on a salver, 
on which are cups or smal] vases. The base 
is in four curved pieces, each holding on it 
three 


comes in several pieces. 


vases. These may be grouped about 


the middle piece, to form a circle, or may be 
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distributed, one at each corner of the table, 
as may please the hostess. The vases are de- 
signed to hold the corsage bouquets and the 
boutonniéres of the guests. As the parts of 
the épergne are separate, the owner is at lib- 
erty to make her floral decorations as simple 
or as elaborate as she pleases. The centre vase 
may be used with or without the salver or the 
corner pieces, and these, in turn, may be em- 
ployed singly or together. 

This same crystal and gold is immensely in 
vogue this season. Everything familiar that 

is to be seen, and some 
old that 
changed as to be new. The new and 


made in it 
modifications of 


ean be 
forms are so 
fash- 
ionable comports and olive-dishes and nut and 
bonbon dishes that are provided with 
stem are offered in this ware. 

One of the prettiest new articles is an al- 
mond-set in this same glass. There is a dish 
for salted almonds, raised on a_ stem, of 
course, and with it are small plates or saucers 
on which the almonds are to be served. Even 


a long 





SOME OF THE 


NEW 


SHAPES AND 


PATTERNS IN RICH CUT GLASS. 








NEW 


these are shown with a foot and short stem. 
They come in cut glass also. 

The Venetian glass, beautiful and popular 
av it is, is not crowding the heavy cut glass 
out of favor. There are many 
evidently consider cut glass the synonym for 
elegance, and who feel that its solid beauty 
is often suitable where the brilliant gold and 
The 
good old standbys in cut-glass dishes of every 
sort are still selling steadily, and there are 
new dishes to be seen even 


persons who 


crystal might be too startling or garish. 


in the conserva- 
tive hob-nail and strawberry cutting. Among 
these is an ice-cream dish shown as a 
novelty, shaped like the deep bread- 
trays which we have long known in 
silver and which that 
familiar to us in lacquer ware. 


before were 
Even 
more striking than this is a celery- 
dish raised on a stem and foot—the 
celery-dish shape looking 
a little odd, thus elevated, but still an 
The 
for almonds and olives, 
all with the long 
stems, were made in eut glass even 
before they appeared in the Venetian 
glass. If the prevailing fad con- 
tinues, one may yet see 


orthodox 


attraction because it is unusual. 
high dishes 


and the comports, 


cream-jugs 
and sugar-basins with standards. 

An exception to the general trend may be 
found in some of the exquisite rock erystal, 
which is as beautiful as it is expensive. The 
woman with a purse of ordinary dimensions 
must be content to regard this ware simply 
as an object of art to be looked at, admired, 
and probably coveted, but not purchased. She 
may console herself by the reflection that it 
would be a terribly difficult thing to live 
up to, and would cast most table ware of less 
distinction sadly into the shade. This may 
not be so forcible in the case of some of the 
plainer styles, but it is true of the new dec- 
oration in fruit designs which is shown this 
year. This is very rich and heavy and is 
hardly suitable to any table save that of a 
plutocrat. The shapes in this are rather low 
and not at all eccentric. 

The growing fondness for candles for light- 
ing the table has resulted in many new styles 
in candlesticks and candelabra, and these are 
seen in beautiful designs in glass. Some of 
them are severely plain, others are much 
more ornate, and there are atill others of 
quaint and twisted form in clear, clouded, 
and eolored glass. 
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WARE 477 
Few of the pieces I have mentioned are in- 
expensive. If you desire novelties you must 
be prepared to pay for them. To the exclu- 
sive soul one of the charms of the new glass 
is that thus far it has not been imitated in 
cheaper ware. That may come with time,—it 
probably will. But the woman who purchases 
the new shapes and the new tints this season 
is pretty safe in consoling herself with the re- 
flection that it will be some time before her 
table ware will receive the compliment of 
copies in the cheaper department stores. 
When one turns to china, the case is a little 





DAINTY FRENCH WARE. 

different. Yet 
there are some things that cannot be repro- 
duced at a low price. 
are the 


Imitation seems easier here. 


Of such things as this 
sherbet-sets in royal Dresden 
They are shaped like an enlargement 
of the individual egg-cup, but with more of 
a flare, and each cup is set in a 
match. It goes without 
decoration and colorings 
they should be on dishes 
hundred dollars a dozen! 
There seems to be comparatively little nov- 
elty in decoration of china this year. The 
variety is shown in the coloring more than in 
the decorations themselves. For instance, the 
exquisite Minton with its rose design is on 
sale now with yellow roses as well as the 


new 
ware, 


saucer to 
that the 
are exquisite,—as 
that sell for a 


saying 


pink. Plates large and small, dishes, platters, 
bouillon - cups —- the last still with two 
handles and without covers,—are all to be 


found in the delicate yellows with pale green 
leaves. 

The rather flamboyant style of decoration 
that was new last year is still in vogue, and 
is being imitated in the cheaper ware. It is 
effective on what is called “ Yorkshire 
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ICE-CREAM 


ware ’—which, by the way, is made in Ger- 
many,—and there are designs of big flaring 
fleurs-de-lis that are very showy. One fancies 
that it would not take long to weary of this 
sort of thing, good as it is in its flat colors 
and simple designs. It is better for a country 
house than anywhere else. 
king little passing 
popularity. It is too readily copied to re- 
main long the property of the exclusive. 
This ware, whether it be called English or 
acknowledged as German, is in marked con- 
trast to the products of our potteries in their 


Anything so stri- 


ean have more than a 


soft tints, where what is known as a “ matt” 
finish is the rule. Dull hues seem to be 
preferred to the brighter ones, and even when 
the brighter tints are used they are so soft- 
ened and rendered tender that there is some- 
thing the effect they produce 
The high glaze is still seen, 


soothing in 
upon the eye. 
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DISH, CANDLESTICK, AND PERFORATED SALAD-BOWL. 


but it is certainly 


not growing in popu- 
larity, even if it is not actually on the 


wane. 

It seems almost out of the question that 
there should 
china, but 


be anything invented in 
be found. One of 
these is a watercress-set. This consists of a 
low dish with a perforated bottom, set in a 
plate. 


new 
novelties can 


The perforations permit the cress to 
A set of smaller plates goes with this. 
Salad sets in the same style are seen,—al- 
though 


drain. 
there is nothing really new about 
them except the perforations of the bottom 
of the largest dish. Almond sets are shown 
in glass, but are not 
so attractive as the glass, since the individual 
almond-plaies bear a humiliating resem- 
blanee to individual butter-plates, and would 
be likely to awaken harrowing doubts in the 
mind of the whether they 
might not be mistaken and scorned 
by overcritical guests. 


in china as well as 


hostess as to 


Salad-bowls, comports, cake-dishes, 
are all shown in squat shapes, as | 
said before. There are de- 
liciously dumpy cream-jugs and 
sugar-bowls and teapots. The high 
comport, having come in in glass, has 
gone out in china. When such dishes 
are shown they either stand flat on 
the table, so to speak, or are sup- 
ported only by a foot with a stumpy 


have 





CASSEROLES AND OTHER EARTHEN 


DISHES. 


leg above it. Sometimes there are 
three or four of these feet, as in the 




















NEW CHINA 








NEW BOWLS FOR WATERCRESS. 


ease of china ice-bowls,—which, by the way, 
have perforated bottoms, like the salad and 
cress dishes. 

One charming breakfast set is arranged on 
a tray and comprises everything that the most 
exacting breakfast-eater could wish, made in 
such dainty ware as ought to rob even break- 
fast of its terrors. The china is French ware 
in delicate colorings and attractive design. 
On the tray are ranged the coffee-pot, tea-pot, 
hot-water jug, cream-jug, and sugar-basin, 
the cup and saucer, the egg-cup, the deep 
porridge-saucer, the muffin-dish with perfora- 
ted top, and the plate for the breakfast. If 
the bacon-lover could crave for a dish on 
which the delectable relish might be served, 
it is probably only a mark of unreason. 

There are sets for nearly everything nowa- 
days. I have spoken of almond and cress and 
salad sets, The fish sets and game sets and 
dessert sets are nothing new, but a novelty is 
a cake set,—a round platter, with a set of 
plates to match, on which to serve cake at 
afternoon tea. 

The casserole is daily growing in favor on 
this side of the water, and there is 
a large variety of these dishes to be 
purchased this winter. Some are 
round, some oval, some shallow, 
some deep. They are to be found 
large, with covers for chicken or for 
chops or for anything else one wishes 
to serve en casserole; they are small 
and coverless for eggs,—one egg, two 
eggs, or half a dozen. Some of the 
casseroles have two handles, or rather 
ears, one on each side; others have 
no handles at all; while there is still 
a different kind which has a long 
handle running out at a tangent on 
one side. There is as much diver- 
sity in the coloring as in the shapes 
and sizes. The dull brown and the 
shiny brown have been familiar for NEW 
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some time, but there are now dishes in the 
shaded tans like those which globe-trotters 
have seen and purchased across the ocean, 
but have never met on this side before. Then 
there are. delicious dark-green casseroles— 
these especially charming,—oval and with 
covers, and even casseroles in the lustre 
ware such as our grandmothers loved and 
cherished, and which is now once more ob- 
tainable. There are other objects, like 
cream-jugs and sugar-basins and odd pieces, 
to be found in this lustre ware, but it is a 
novelty to see casseroles made of it. After 
all, they are hardly as pleasing as in the 
soberer colors, and one turns from their high 
glaze to the homely brown that suggests 
petite marmite to the lover of French 
cookery. The little individual dishes are 
made to be used as are ramequins, and these 
little earthen ramequins seem surely much 
more appropriate for putting in the oven 
than do the fine Dresden or French china. 

One could go on indefinitely with a recital 
of the asparagus plates and dishes, the charm- 
ingly squat cracker-jars, the novel and 
quaintly shaped sugar-bowls that are almost 
vaselike in form with their turned-up ends 
and curving sides, and numberless other 
pretty and fanciful pieces, One after-dinner 
set is especially pleasing, with its two cups 
and saucers, its tiny cream and sugar, and 
its pretty pot that can hold not more than 
three cups. If the china-makers cannot in- 
vent new articles, they can at least modify 
and adapt old forms and secure results that 
are bound to coax the money from the pockets 
of the china-lover. 





VASES AND CANDLESTICKS IN VENETIAN GLASS. 
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By Flora McDonald Thompson. 
























Paris, March 23, 1905. 

TRYING feature of life for the Ameri- 

can residing in Paris is the effort to de- 

termine whether he is being improved 
or injured by the adjustment which inevitably 
takes place between his native ideals and his 
foreign surroundings. This came home to me 
with great force recently one Sunday morn- 
ing as, with my family, I was driving gayly to 
the St.-Lazare station for a day a la campagne, 
and yielding to the mild intoxication of the 
moment, I exclaimed, “ After all, I think there 
is a great deal to be said in favor of the Con- 
tinental Sunday.” Instantly the cold shades 
of my Puritan ancestors fell upon me, and it 
was in the midst of an interior struggle that 
has become almost second nature to me that 
I dared to maintain my point. 

We had been invited for the day to visit 
at a chateau situated within an hour and a 
half of Paris. The train left at 8.30 in the 
morning, and so by eight o’clock we were en 
route to the station, the whole family hav- 
ing arisen at five, breakfasted, and been to 
church. At church, thanks to my absorption 
of the French spirit of things—or alas for it? 
—I had offered up the entire day to my 
Maker, even the excursion d la campagne, and 
thus it was with all the buoyancy of a per- 
fectly clear conscience that I sped along my 
way. Why should I not be gay, even on Sun- 
day, when the sun shone brightly, the air was 
fresh, Paris smiling, and the streets so nearly 
deserted at this hour as to make the smile 
seem specially and intimately directed to me? 
When, moreover, instead of lounging in bed, 
breakfasting late, and hurrying off to church 
near noon, I had, by a fine-.effort of will and 
industry, compassed the whole of the Sunday 
morning’s usual activity into the brief, bright 
space of a very early hour. 

At the station we mingled with a crowd 
of other excursionists who were most of 
them in parties like our own—the family. If 
the numbers of the French family decline, 
the institution itself appears, nevertheless, 


splendidly to survive; and Sunday, which else- 
where may be made for man, seems in France 
especially to belong to the assembled family. 
On the train we were obliged to enter a com- 
partment where five other persons were al- 
ready established —two commergants, each 
with his wife, and one accompanied by a son 
also—a youth of thirteen or fourteen years. 
The commergant is a business man who is 
not a grand one; when a business man in 
France possesses an important and very 
wealthy affair, he is called an industriel. 
These commercants were bound for Havre. 
They were going for the day only, meaning to 
return by a late train the same night. Havre 
is three hours and a half from Paris—a little 
farther than from New York to Philadelphia 

—but it is a great, very great, event in the 
life of the average Frenchman to make a 
journey of three hours and a half. 

Last summer I lived at a pension near Paris 
where was a young man who, otherwise most 
exemplary, was devoted to horse-races. He 
went frequently to near-by tracks, and when 
he was going as far as Havre, it was some- 
thing which quite upset the pension. He 
would make the announcement well in ad- 
vance: “On Thursday (or perhaps Saturday) 
I am going far—very, very far; I am going 
to Havre.” The older women would all at 
once look anxious and the younger ones be- 
come half-tearful. The day dawning, we 
thought the first thing in the morning: “ What 
kind of day is it? T hope that it is fine. Mon- 
sieur M. is going to Havre.” He would 
leave by an early train, but we would be up 
waiting in the garden to see him off. Ah! 
now he was actually about to start. Followed 
by the garcon carrying several bags, he 
would make the round of the garden; he 
would solemnly shake hands with each of us, 
bowing lower and lower over each successive 
hand as the emotion created by his departure 
deepened his sense of the responsibility he 
assumed going upon such a journey. We 
wished him bon voyage and bonne santé many 
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times, and when he had finally entered the 
carriage, the little children raced after him 
down the street, still bidding him farewell and 
shouting good wishes for his health and a safe 
journey. After all this excitement, I at first 
felt rather annoyed to have the young man 
reappear in the dining-room for déjeuner the 
very next day, but I had to become accus- 
tomed to it, and I soon grew to accept, as part 
of the routine of life, that. once and some- 
times twice a week we had to speed Mon- 
sieur M—— on his way to Havre, and after 
twenty-four hours welcome him back again 
the same as if he had set out on a journey 
to the north pole and then had returned, 
bringing the pole with him. 

Having been thus schooled in the geography 
of France as it is lived by the average French- 
man, I gould be entirely sympathetic with the 
preparations which the commercants had made 
for their Sunday excursion, and I was able 
quite to enter into their spirit. They carried 
two large travelling-bags, three great hampers 
of food, a huge bundle containing overcoats 
and wraps, umbrellas and canes, a camera, a 
field-glass, and two illustrated guide-books. 
They all wore colored glasses to guard their 
eyes from cinders, and they wore cotton in 
their ears as a protection against the deadly 
influence of a draught (French people would 
sooner risk their souls than their ears in a 
courant d’air). While the men were occupied 
with the field-glasses, the scenery, and the 
guide-books, the two women exchanged the 
terrors which each felt lest there should be a 
railroad accident. They agreed that with so 
many tracks and with so many trains going 
in so many directions at once, accidents must 
arrive in the natural order of things, and that 
when any one escapes with his life from the 
perils of a journey to Havre it is thanks to 
the hon Dieu. 

About half past nine, the wives, with a com- 
mon impulse, interrupted their prayers to 
open one of the hampers and produce a crois- 
sant and a piece of chocolate for each mem- 
ber of the family. They said that it fatigues 
the stomach to go too long without food, and 
that it will make one ill; this was in re- 
sponse to the boy’s reluctance to eat. 

When we left the train, we had arrived at 
a village that, like much which one encounters 
in France, is so reminiscent of the past that 
the present becomes something like a couch 
where one reposes to dream, forgetting actual 
concerns and care. The other side of the rail- 
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road track a tortuous road ascends the side 
of a high, steep, barren hill, and almost at the 
top stretch the arms of a crucifix. 

The estate of our host recalls to me the 
sage observation of the historian who says, 
“ One hears constantly of how many were im- 
poverished by the Revolution, but they forget 
always to speak of how many were enriched 
by it.” The chateau was erected three hun- 
dred years ago; it is surrounded by a beautiful 
park, and—-thanks to the Revolution—it was 
purchased by the family of our host, “for a 
piece of bread,” he says. Under the chateau, 
below the cellars, is a series of dungeons where 
the least imaginative mind may create 
ghosts and tragedies without number. That is 
indeed a bargain—to buy not only a splendid 
home for a piece of bread, but to have a world 
of poetry and unnumbered ghosts thrown in! 

We were the first guests of the day to ar- 
rive.~ Thirteen others from Paris came by a 
later train, and at noon we sat down to 
déjeuner, twenty at the table, to eat in a ban- 
queting-hall shaded by trees and wonderfully 
roofed over by their thick, spreading branches. 
This habit which the French have, of, when- 
ever possible, taking their meals out-of-doors, 
robs eating of all its horrors. For me, a lot of 
human beings shut up in a room around a 
table and condemned to eat and eat and eat 
as long as anything is set before them—in 
short, an ordinary dinner-party or lunch- 
party—is an abomination, a reproach to our 
boasted superiority in the animal order; but 
under the trees one becomes as innocent as an 
animal in the performance of this animal 
function, and that day, the déjeuner compris- 
ing ten courses, not counting five different 
kinds of desserts, was a joy from beginning 
toend. All at the table, except ourselves, were 
members of the one family; rarely a Sunday 
passes that the host and hostess sit down to 
déjeuner with fewer than twenty to share their 
cheer. After déjeuner we penetrated the gar- 
den farther from the house, and in the centre 
of a star from which nine shady avenues 
radiated we had coffee and liqueurs, which 
were served from a large table of stone, cut 
out of one piece, marking the centre of the 
star. At four o’clock there was tea, and about 
half past five we started back for Paris. The 
night before, in Paris, I had been—vanity 
prevents me from disclosing exactly how old, 
—but I reached home that night feeling just 
sixteen, with my soul still at large in the 
tranquillity of a French garden. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


AST May two girls living near a large city wanted very much to raise 
some money for a local charity. All known and approved methods were 
discussed, only to be rejected as hackneyed. One day a brilliant idea 
came to them, with this result: Pretty cards were sent to their own large 
circle of friends, to every one they could hear of that might be inter- 
ested in the charity and, in quantity, to some organizations. These cards 
read: 

“You are cordially invited to the apple-blossom viewing at Hope Farm 6n 
May 10. Tea from 2 to 6. Admission twenty-five cents.” The idea, of 
course, was borrowed from the Japanese, who make holiday trips at the time 
of the “ cherry-blossom viewing,” and often travel many miles to see especially 
fine trees. The “apple-blossom viewing” was held in the large orchard, 
and a beautiful féte it was. The apple-trees were in their glory, the day 
was fine, and the guests from the city were enthusiastic in their delight. 
Tea was served by young girls dressed in apple-blossom colors, with pale-green 
sashes. There was a dance about a May pole performed by twenty little chil- 
dren attired in the same delicate shades. Spring flowers cut and in pots 
were on sale, as were also apple boughs laden with blossoms. These last, how- 
ever, were not the real thing, as that would have been a sinful waste, but were 
the clever imitation which may be procured at any Japanese store. “ Gypsy ” 
musicians wandered about singing and playing on their guitars. The col- 


lections taken up by them added materially to the pecuniary success of the 
occasion. 






Since the days when the first “funny man” appeared on earth one of the 
favorite topics for masculine humor has been the ignorance of women on 
financial matters—at least, when they felt good-natured. If they were cross, 
the extravagance of the fair sex and their lack of ability to appreciate the 
value of money formed a congenial subject for tirade! Now, all this is most 
amusing and it is certainly also unjust. If men keep the mysteries of their 
business jealously hidden from their womenkind how can the poor women 
be expected to understand finance? If, also, men never intrust women with 
money—let them run up bills, perhaps, but give them no ready money to 
handle—how can women learn the value of the dollars, and the cents which 
make up the dollars? The best way for a woman to appreciate the value of 
money is to begin as a young girl to live on an allowance. The beginning 
of a season is a good time to start the new departure. Allowances may be 
of two kinds. The first, an allowance which shall cover all of a girl’s personal 
expenses—her dress, her amusements, her charities, and her travelling, Or, 
the allowance may be only for the minor details of dress, such as shoes, gloves, 
stocks, and ribbons, with such incidentals as stationery, toilet articles, etc. 
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It will, however, cover car fares, gifts, and charities. For a girl who has 
never tried living on an allowance the latter arrangement will be found the 
best to start on. Let such a girl talk the matter over with her parents, and 
when they have decided on the sum which can be allowed to her let her 
plan how to make the best use of it. It is most convenient to have an allow- 
ance paid each month and to make a hard and fast rule that one will not run 
over the amount. To a girl unused to an allowance the idea that she is to 
have so much a year sounds extremely attractive, and she begins to think 
of all the things she has been wanting for a long time. Not so the girl 
who has had some experience in money affairs. She says to herself: “So 
much a year; now let me count out the money I shall have to spend and see 
how much I ean depend upon for things I should like to have.” Then this 
prudent damsel takes to herself paper and pencil and puts down: shoes, so 
much; gloves, so much; stationery, so much; ete. And then if she is very far- 
sighted she allows a margin on her figures, for accidents will happen and extra 
things must be provided for. To girls who have lived a careless, “ charge it 
to father,” sort of existence this may all seem to be a great trouble and not 
at all worth while. If, however, such girls could look ahead and see how 
much trouble some such training now will save them later on in life they 
would gladly try the experiment. It is not all “bother,” either, this living 
within certain limits. To a clever girl there is a great deal of satisfaction 
in contriving to do the best with what she has and proving that women are 
not extravagant by nature, but only from lack of training. 

A German lady who describes herself as from “the provinces” wrote to a 





t 
friend describing her experience at the Opera the first night of Leoncavallo’s 
“The Roland of Berlin,” at which the Emperor was present. When his 
Majesty is present all other persons must be in evening dress. 

“T had read on the back of my ticket,” writes the provincial, “that I 
must wear a low-necked dress. Accordingly I took my Nile-green silk which 
has served me well in my local circle, and cut out a heart-shaped piece from 
the front, sacrificing as little as consistent of my society costume. The door- 
keeper, taking a front view as I entered, allowed me to pass. From my place 
in the parquet I was surveying the sea of snowy shoulders and arms and 
admiring the jewels that sparkled even from the topmost gallery rows, when 
I felt myself gently touched on the shoulder. I turned and saw a magnificent 
figure whom I presently learned was the Upper Head Master of the Opera Door- 
keepers. He requested me softly to be so good as to follow him to the lobby, 
as he had something of the utmost importance to communicate. Mystified, 
I did 80. 

“The Upper Head Master of the Opera Doorkeepers informed me that my 
dress was not adequately low behind, although the front might narrowly 
escape the severe limit laid down for décolleté. 

“Tt can soon be arranged in the cloak-room, gracious lady,’ said he, and to 
the cloak-room I went, where the attendant, who seemed fully equipped for 
such work, trimmed out the back of my dress, enlarged the~V-shaped front, 
basted up the frazzled edges, and thanked me in a businesslike way for the 
mark I bestowed. With some shame and a throbbing self-consciousness I 
made my way to my seat. No one seemed to notice me, and I was soon 
enjoying again the wonderful costumes on and off the stage.” 
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HEN the fruit-trees bloom in the 

spring we always think of Japan, 

where cherry-blossom time is a pro- 
longed national féte. Why not borrow a 
suggestion from the land of artists for a May 
luncheon ? 

Invitations may be sent out written on 
rice paper decorated 
with little fans and 
umbrellas, or sketches 
of Japanese girls in 
kimonas. The hostess 
may wear a pretty ki- 
mona herself on the 
luncheon day, if she 
chooses, with hair ar- 
ranged in a knot on 
top of her head and 
fastened with long 
pins, or she may mere- 
ly use the Japanese 
idea in the decorations 
of her house and 
lunch-table. In par- 
lors and dining-room, 
in addition to jars of 
fruit blossoms on top 
of sideboards and 
glass - cabinets and 
bookeases, there should 
also be long vines of 
wistaria hanging down 


in graceful drapings, A JAPANESE LUNCHEON DECORATION. 


for wistaria belongs 

especially to Japan. Both the ordinary pur- 
ple and the white varieties are used, but the 
former is the more effective. 

The round table should be laid as usual 
with pretty doilies, but there is opportunity 
also for using some handsome piece of Jap- 
anese embroidery for a centrepiece. Get a 
good-sized Japanese umbrella decorated in 
pale grays and purples, and stand it open in 
the middle of the table, supporting it with 
crossed pieces of green-painted wood such as 
are used for Christmas trees, and conceal 
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these with vines. Cover the umbrella top 
lightly with wistaria, trailing blossoms, and 
leaves, and let them hang rather over the 
edge, and you will have a most beautiful and 
unusual table. 

Of course Japanese china should be used 
as far as possible for the meal, and place- 
plates are really essen- 
tial to give the table 
real harmony of set- 
ting at the first. Place- 
eards, too, should be 
chosen with an eye to 
Japanese decoration, 
and the pretty new 
bonbon-dishes of glass, 
tall, with twisted 
stems, may be filled 
with California cher- 
ries with their leaves, 
tied in little bunches 
in contrasting colors. 
The low silver dishes 
may have candied 
cherries in them, with 
preserved ginger and 
little green crystallized 
plums and pieces of 
pineapple, and_ still 
other small dishes may 
hold the delicious Jap- 
anese nuts which look 
and taste like raisins. 
It is better to omit 
entirely the usual candies and chocolates. 
This luncheon has hints of Japan in it: 

California cherries. 
Cream of green-pea soup with croiitons. 
Radishes, salted nuts, olives. 
Filet of flounder with sauce tartare, and fried 
cucumbers. 

Sweetbread cutlets with asparagus. 
Broiled mushrooms on toast, with Japanese 
umbrellas. 

Slices of young duckling; creamed new pota- 
toes; crab-apple jelly. 











LUNCHEONS 


Cherry salad; cream cheese and wafers. 
Individual cherry ices with cherry blossoms; 
small cakes. 

Coffee; crystallized fruits; Japanese nuts. 





STRAWBERRY 


JELLY WITH 

Arrange finger-bowls on the place-plates be- 
fore the guests come to the table, and at the 
last moment drop into them some of the tiny 
Japanese flowers which open as they become 
wet. Pass the cherries in the tall dishes, but 
be quite sure there are enough to permit the 
dishes, still prettily filled, to remain on the 
table all through the meal by way of adorn- 
ment. Follow with a delicate cream of pea 
soup, either with crofiitons or with whipped 
cream. Have the flounders made into filets at 
the fish-market if possible; if not, merely cut 
them into strips, remove the skin and bones, 
and bend into turban shape before dipping 
into crumbs and frying in deep fat. 
generous amount of stiff sauce tartare with 
these, and cucumbers, cut into three-inch 
pieces as large around as one’s finger, rolled 
in flour and fried. 

Mushrooms are in season in May 


Serve a 


and nothing could be more delicious 


for an entrée. After peeling them 
rub the smooth side well with butter, 
and after taking out the stem put a 


bit of butter, cayenne, and salt into 


the cavity. Broil the smooth side 
first and then turn and cook the 
other. Serve on circles of toast 


dipped in melted butter and lemon 
juice, and stand a little Japanese 
umbrella in each one. 

For the next course make sweet- 
bread or chicken croquettes and 
mould in cutlet shape; after crumbing and 
frying in deep fat arrange them on a long 
platter with Japanese fans in them. Serve 
asparagus tips, creamed, with the cutlets. 


FOR MAY DAYS 


WHIPPED CREAM. 
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At this time of the year young ducklings 
make a very nice luncheon course; try ta- 
king the breasts and second joints and cook- 
ing them in the oven for half an hour in a 
covered pan, sprinkling with chopped 
onion, salt, and cayenne, chopped 
parsley, and melted butter. Baste 
frequently, and uncover at the last 
to brown. Lay the pieces on squares 
of fried hominy with a little of the 
strained gravy poured over; or have 


crescents of hominy on the plate 
with the duckling. Creamed new 
potatoes in paper cases may be 


served with this. 

For the salad, get a quart of the 
dark-red California cherries and 
stone them. Fill the cavities with 
bits of English walnuts and lay on 
lettuce all with a 
French dressing in which the cherry juice 
has been mixed. Sprinkle all lightly with 
finely chopped parsley. 


white hearts, covering 


This is a most de- 
licious salad, especially with cream cheese 
and wafers. 

For a final course have a pretty pink ice 
or ice-cream, and after freezing press small 


individual moulds full and turn out on a 
platter; surround with a wreath of cherry 
blossoms and on each form put a tiny 
Japanese figure, such as costs but a few 
cents, yet is moulded and painted most 
artistically. The effect of the little cross- 
legged figures among the flowers is most 


quaint and charming. With these ices you 
can have pretty little cakes iced in white or 
pink, each with a candied cherry pressed in 


the top, to offer with the ices. Serve the 





JAPANESE 


CHERRY-BLOSSOM ICES. 

coffee in Japanese cups, and pass the crystal- 
lized fruits and nuts with it. The city 
hostess who cannot get natural cherry blos- 
soms or wistaria for this luncheon will find 
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beautiful and artistic imitations in the 
Japanese shops which will do almost as well. 


Another May luncheon may well utilize 


the pansies which are everywhere both in 





SWEETBREAD CROQUETTES WITH FAN 
city and in country in May. A low mound of 
them growing, with their leaves, always is 
lovely, either in purple, or in yellow, or in 
the two colors mixed. Or, if one wishes to 
have a strawberry luncheon while the fruit is 
still a delicious novelty of the spring, one may 
have a centrepiece embroidered in straw- 
berries and use a slender silver vase of red 
carnations upon it, and have the other linen 
and lace on the table all in white, the straw- 
berry idea reappearing at the 
meal. 


intervals in 


Strawberry cocktail. 
Almond soup with whipped cream and hot 
wafers. 
Radishes, salted nuts, olives. 
Crab meat, Newburg, served in green 
peppers. 

Strawberry croquettes. 
French chops with asparagus; pease 
and new potatoes. 

Tomato and mushroom salad; cream 
cheese and wafers. 
Strawberry ice or jelly with cream 
and whole fruit. Cakes. 
Coffee; frosted strawberries. 
For the cocktail, mash a quart of 
berries, add the juice of one lemon 
and one orange, two cups of sugar, 
and six cups of water. Leave for two 
hours, then stir till all the sugar is 
dissolved, and strain through a jelly- 
bag. Put on ice till very cold and 
serve in tall glasses, well chilled, with three 
strawberries sliced in each glass. If the day 
is very warm a little shaved ice may be added. 
The soup, which is very delicate and de- 
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licious, is simply made: Take a cup of 
blanched and chopped almonds, add a quart 
of thin cream, and let them simmer five 
minutes, Thicken a very little, add salt and 
a little white pepper, and strain; pour 
over this a cup of whipped cream and 
beat all till foamy; serve very hot, in 
heated cups, with hot wafers. 

Prepare for the crab meat the usual 
Newburg mixture: a cup of cream, the 
beaten yolks of three eggs, salt, and 
cayenne; cook till it thickens, add two 
tablespoonfuls of sherry, put in the 
crab meat, and heat thoroughly; serve 
in little baking-dishes, or in paper 
cases, or in green peppers. 

For the strawberry croquettes take 
a pint of hot cooked rice, the yolks of 
three eggs, beaten, one tablespoonful 
of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of but- 
ter, salt, and a little vanilla. Whip all to 
a paste, mould into round balls as large as 
English walnuts, and press a large straw- 
berry into the centre of each, closing it well 
afterward, Dip into crumbs, into beaten egg, 
and into crumbs again, and fry in deep fat 
till brown. Have ready little artificial stems, 
each with a green leaf, and put one in each 
croquette before serving. 

For the salad, peel and chill tomatoes and 
put on ice. Take six large mushrooms, peel, 
and break in good-sized pieces, and sauté them 
in a very little butter for three minutes, add- 
ing two drops of onion juice and a sprinkling 
of celery salt and paprika; then cool, and 





BROILED MUSHROOMS ON 


TOAST. 


later chill thoroughly. Scoop out the inside 
of the tomatoes, mix the mushrooms with 
mayonnaise, and fill, and put 
spoonful of mayonnaise on each. 


a heaping 





















































HEN the first very small string-beans appear in the garden, make 

them into a delicate sweet pickle. This is a German dish which 

deserves to be better known in this country. Cut the ends off the 
tiny pods and remove the little beginnings of “strings,” pack in glass jars, 
and pour in the boiling spiced and sweetened vinegar just as if making 
sweet-pickled pears or peaches. If white wine vinegar is used the beans will 
retain their vivid green color and thus make a pretty as well as a delicious 
relish. 

An appetizing breakfast or luncheon dish is made by boiling liver, chop- 
ping it very fine, and mixing it with rice. The resultant hash may or may not 
be flavored with a little onion, according to taste. Liver is a nourishing and 
inexpensive meat, and this method of preparing it makes an agreeable change 
from the universal “ liver and bacon.” 

It is good economy to buy kitchen and laundry soap in large quantities, and 
to let it dry before using. The drying will be hastened if the papers are re- 
moved from the soap. 

Mince fine left-overs of any sort of meat, season highly, put a tablespoonful 
on a four-inch square of pastry rolled thin, fold, making a three-cornered 
turnover, and fry in deep fat, and you have a dish fit to set before the king. 

A little fresh grated cocoanut sprinkled over a Waldorf salad (of celery 
and tart apple with a mayonnaise) is a pleasant addition, gratifying to both 
eye and palate. 

Many otherwise excellent “providers” do not seem to understand the 
grouping of food. This may seem an odd expression, but it means just this, 
the keeping of meals to an average as far as their nourishing qualities are 
concerned. For instance, the heavy, rich soups, such as pea, bean, mock-turtle, 
and ox-tail, should be reserved for the days when the meat course is lighter 
or even absent altogether. To serve a thick black bean soup with a roast- 
beef dinner one day and a light cream soup with a fish dinner the next is not 
maintaining the average. This also applies to desserts. The rich, satisfying 
desserts should be saved to help out an otherwise limited meal. Most house- 
wives seem to regard desserts merely from the standpoint of being good to 
taste. As a matter of fact a good pudding is a very nourishing article of 
diet. Rice pudding, tapioca cream, bread pudding, and “brown Betty” are 
all dishes of high nutritive quality. In these days of high-priced meat it 
especially behooves the housekeeper to study her food values. 

Never fold a down quilt in putting it away for the summer. Roll it up 


L rather loosely. If rolled tightly the down will mat. Make a large bag of un- 




















bleached muslin in shape like a gigantic bolster-cover, sewed up at one end. 
Put your roll of quilt into this. Secure the open end very firmly. If you 
want to feel very safe you can put a bit of camphor where your open end is 
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> tied together. Unless the quilt contains moth eggs before it is put away, 

>? this method should keep it perfectly. It is a comfort not to have disagreeable (<< 
odors in bed-coverings from moth preventives when taken out for use in the 
autumn. 


& 





A very appetizing hors-d’euvre to be served at a spring luncheon or dinner 
is made of equal parts of tart apple and celery cut into small pieces. To 
this add about a quarter as much more pickled beets, a small quantity of 
the red Chile pepper cut fine, and a tiny bit of the fresh spring onions 
popularly known as “ rare-ripes.” Mix all together very thoroughly, pouring 
on at the same time a French dressing. Serve on lettuce leaves, one leaf 
to a portion, containing about a tablespoonful. When the mixture is ar- 
ranged on the lettuce leaf, powder it over with some parsley chopped extremely 
fine. Serve bread sticks or an unsweetened biscuit of any kind with this. 
| It is pretty as well as good to the taste. 
| The first of May 
Is moving day! 





That is no longer as universally true as it once was. Now the first of 
October disputes with May the sad title of “ moving day.” For it is a “sad 
title.” Moving may be necessary; in that case it must be classed with the 
“evils” that are “necessary”! It may be advisable, it may be even advan- 
tageous; but the “moving habit” cannot but be deplored. Is it not sad to | 
think of the thousands of children who are growing up, especially in our | 
large cities, to whom the word home ean in later life have so little signifi- 
eanee? As they look back over their childhood, “ home” will mean to them 
a succession of apartments varying in detail and more or less in neighbor- | 
| hood, with none of which they can have any real home association. The ease | 
| | 











with which one can be moved in these days tends to foster the spirit of rest- 
lessness. “ Mrs. C.’s dining-room is so much brighter than ours, let’s move 


; 
to her house!” So the move is made, only to find Mrs. C. has moved into the 
| same apartment-house with Mrs. D., because the kitchen there is larger! ] 
Continuity of impression, all psychologists tell us, means much in the de- | 
velopment of a child. Weigh that fact with the other pros and cons before 
deciding to move on this May day. 1 
The use of dandelions as “greens” (that is, cooked as one would spinach) il 
has always been common in this country. Very good they are, too, their 
bitter flavor seeming to give just the tone needed to an appetite surfeited with 
the rich cooking of the winter season. Dandelion as a salad is less well known 
| among native Americans. Near large cities containing good-sized foreign 
colonies dandelions are grown in hotbeds especially to be eaten uncooked 
as a garnish or a salad. The bitter may prove a trifle strong to an untrained 
palate, and those experimenting with the salad are advised to use half lettuce. 
French dressing is used, of course, Not only does the dandelion make a 
pleasant variety in salads, but the taraxicum which it contains is an excellent 
liver tonic—nature’s own “spring remedy!” SS 














An inventive housewife gives us all the benefit of a discovery she made of 





























THE HOUSEWIFE’S NOTE-BOOK 














the best way to roast any sort of poultry. She covers the chicken and the 
pan it is in with heavy asbestos paper. The paper should be free on one side 
so that it may be lifted for frequent bastings. Let the chicken cook in this 
way until it is almost done, then remove the paper and let the chicken brown. 
Cooked in this way poultry will retain all its natural juices and lose none 
of its flavor. 

A light dessert easily made is composed of sliced ripe bananas over which 
unsweetened custard is poured. Allow three eggs to a pint of milk. Bake 
twenty minutes or until the custard is firm and the bananas, which will rise 
to the top, are slightly browned. Serve with boiled brown-sugar sauce. 

Many a housewife has been puzzled how best to use, or dispose of, an old- 
fashioned marble-topped table. The legs are often handsome and not to be 
lightly discarded. Even when the ugly stone top is covered with a cloth the 
very weight of the table makes it an objectionable article of furniture. One 
housekeeper solved the problem by taking off the marble top and transferring 
it to the kitchen, where it made an excellent and most useful pastry slab. 
She then had a wooden top made for the table, and finds it a much more 
available article of furniture in its present shape. 

Anxious mothers learn to dread “gentle spring” above all seasons of 
the year. Over a large part of our country this is a time of sudden and vio- 
lent changes of temperature. A day will dawn mild and bright and the 
children will clamor for the removal of heavy clothing. The mother knows 
the risk of overheating the active little bodies—off come winter flannels 
and thick coats are discarded. All this is well enough for the morning, but 
it is not improbable that before the children have returned from school the 
wind will have changed, the sun be hidden, and the thermometer be down 
twenty degrees lower. Chills and colds are the natural consequence. Yet, 
what can one do? Children can’t wear thick clothes until summer! Very 
true, but the changes should be made gradually and from the outside. In 
other words, change first to lighter jackets, then thinner dresses, and last of 
all to spring flannels. In New England there is an old saying, “ Never change 
flannels until after the May storm,” the “ May storm” being due anywhere 
from the first to the tenth and usually lasting the better part of a week. This 
may be late for a large part of the United States, but caution at this season 
is never misplaced. 

Diluted listerine, applied with a nose-spray, will break up a cold in the 
head. 

An English way of cooking potatoes is to peel them, boil them whole, and 
then fry them in deep lard, draining carefully and seasoning with salt and 


pepper. 

The stuffing for a canvas-back duck is bread crumbs moistened with cream, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, a trifle of lemon rind, a yolk of egg, and one 
tablespoonful of chopped celery. A few raw oysters may be added, and always 
a slice of bacon should be laid over the breast of the fowl to keep the flesh 
moist and to impart its own agreeable flavor. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGIST. “ A PEST ON THOSE FLUTTERING 





HEARTS.” 
PROOF 
Knicker. “Is your lawyer a necessity?” 
Bocker. “ He must be; necessity knows no law.” 
C>...» 
oy 


A WORKER 


Knicker. “ Can he accomplish much?” 
Bocker. “I should say so. He can do as 
much as the man who didn’t mean to.” 


OF TWO EVILS 
Copwiccer. “How did he get the raw-food 
fad?” 
CopwELL. “ He married a cooking-school girl.” 





“ Hey! Mr. Murpny, po You KNOW THAT THE 
POWDER-MILL JUST BLEW UP?” 
“OI DO; OI JUST CAME PHROM THERE.” 





HER OPINION 

Papa was assisting at the ceremony of small 
Velma’s prayers. Instead of mamma’s short 
form of conclusion, “ God, bless papa and mamma 
and all the grandpas and grandmas and uncles 
and aunties,” papa began to enumerate the bene- 
ficiaries singly. 
a * God, bless Grandma and Grandma Hollway,” 
— he said, “and Grandpa and Grandma Ebner; 
God, bless Uncle Harry and Aunt Katie and 

“THIS IS A SONG THAT WILL LIVE FOREVER, Uncle Charles,” when Velma interrupted impa- 
FATHER.” tiently: 

“THEN I’M BLAMED GLAD I’M GOIN’ TO DIE “Oh, papa, for pity’s sake, hurry! God hasn’t 
SOME DAY!” time to hear us drag in the whole family.” 














IN JOCUND VEIN 491 


TWO REASONS 


O_pBEAU. “ I thought you 
might be in love with her.” 

JACK, Ropinson. “ What 
made you think so?” 

O_pBEAU. “ Why, you're 
young and she’s pretty.” 


INGENUOUS 
Mistress. “ How was it 
you were at your last place 
just a month?” 
New Cook. “Shure, 
mum, oi couldn’t lave soon- 
er widout losin’ me wages.” 


FOOLISH 


KNIcKER. “ Is that doctor 
any good?” 

Bocker. “ He’s an idiot— 
ordered me abroad to take 
mud-baths when the cross- 
ing at my own corner is 
knee-deep.” 























PooR LITTLE Miss CHARITY BROWERS 

Is FEARFULLY BOTHERED BY SHOWERS. 
“TF THEY’D ONLY HOLD OFF,” 

SHE DECLARED, WITH A COUGH, 

“Untit | HAVE WATERED MY FLOWERS!” 


WELL ANSWERED 
Mistress. “ Do you like children?” 
APPLICANT FOR Nurse. “ Do yez ixpect to git 
a Roosevelt fer four dollars a week?” 


* Ropert! ... Ropert! ... ROBERT! ANSWER 
ME... . ROBERT!” 

“I’M SORRY, MOTHER, BUT UNTIL I SLOW DOWN 
A BIT I CAN’T HEAR A WORD YOU SAY.” 





THE MODERN HEARTH 


First Cricket. “I hear you are in very ex- THE VISITOR. “ How oLp are you, Tom?” 
pensive quarters.” THE BOY. “Aw! Ma says I’M TOO YOUNG 

Seconp Cricket. “ Yes; I live under the gas- TO EAT THE THINGS I LIKE, AN’ I’M TOO OLD TO 
log.” COBY WHEN I DON’T GET ’EM.” 
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The Woman Who Does Not Marry 
A T the biennial meeting of women’s clubs at St. Louis last summer, Miss M. 


Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr, gave the statistics in regard to 

the marriage of women college graduates gathered by the Association of 
College Alumnex. These statistics showed that of the women graduated be- 
tween 1869 and 1898, only fifty per cent. were married. This, of course, has 
created a discussion about education as a deterrent to matrimony, in which 
hard things have been said about college influence that way. 

But a sensible woman in New York has gone over the College Alumne 
statistics herself, examining the blanks sent out to college women, and has 
found that the answer to the question “What proportion of your nearest 
female relatives who have not been to college are married?” was the same 
as to that about the college graduates themselves. Fifty per cent. of the 
female relativés of the college girl do not marry any more than she does. 

The investigator studied yet another question, “What was the annual 
income of your family while you were in college?” and found that a little 
more than a quarter of the alumnw came from families having incomes of 
not over $1200, nearly half from families whose incomes did not exceed 
$2500, and only twenty-eight per cent. from families having over $2500 a 
year. The college woman comes from neither the poor nor the rich class, but 
from the ambitious, prudent, and thrifty middle class; and in this class 
women marry less than in any other. The rich girls nearly all marry, be- 
cause they have plenty to live upon. The poor girls almost without exception 
marry, because they don’t care whether they have money or not. But the 
girl in the middle class can bring no dowry to her husband, and is too prudent 
to marry on-nothing. Besides, she is thrown less with men than the society 
girl or the working-girl. It is not college life that produces the woman who 
does not marry. It is the class from which college girls usually come which, 
for economic reasons, has the largest percentage of unmarried women in it. 
Whether they go to college or not, half of them remain single. It certainly 
seems unfair to blame the higher education in the face of these facts. 





Changes in Conversation 

T was Lady Grenville who once remarked, when the changes of the last 

fifty years were being discussed, that “in her younger days nobody in 
polite society ever mentioned either her poverty or her digestion, but that 
now they had become the principal topics of conversation.” Sir Archibald 
West, in the same vein, remarked that in the England of fifty years ago 
society was vigilant in ignoring all allusion to money and commerce, but 
that he had lived to hear everybody quoting the prices of stocks and shares, 
and had seen “the youthful scion of a noble and distinguished house pro- 
duce from his pocket at dinner a sample bundle of silks to show how cheaply 
they could be bought at his establishment.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Nowadays, in fact, everything is talked about. Young girls can be heard 
discussing appendicitis at dinner with young men, who in return toss the 
ball of a diet list into the conversational arena. Boston is said to be the only 
city, at present, where people of any prominence can be mentioned without 
the amounts of their bank accounts being added or argued over. Nobody 
quails at lynchings, divorces, or diseases, as subjects of social conversation. 
“You must excuse me,” said ¢ 


1 gray-haired and charming grandmother the 
other day to her granddaughter, who insisted on bringing up a problem play 
for debate, “but I am too Early-Victorian to join in.” Times had changed, 
but she had not changed enough with them to keep up with the conversational 
procession which is headed by the American girl to-day. 

Whether it is good for the American girl, or for conversation, is a moot 
question. On one hand, a tabooed subject possesses an importance out of all 
proportion. People think about it because they cannot talk about it. The 
frankness of the modern conversation does no harm whatever to the soul. But 
on the side of good taste and recognition of an art of conversation, there is 
much to be said for a choice of pleasing and refined subjects. The wife and 
mother who strives to banish from her table all talk about servants, money, 
newspaper horrors, indigestion, and scandal, is going to have a strenuous time 
at the start, but a pleasanter and more ideal family meal thereafter. It would 
certainly be a relief to return to such a home after the average lunch or 
dinner party of to-day, with its, “Did you hear about Mrs. R and that 
dreadful operation she has been through ?’—“ Yes, they say her husband has 
at least twenty millions,’—“* Has Carrie L—— told you about the new diet 
for rheumatism Dr. M gave her ?’—“ No, it is her first divorce I mean, 
not her second. Don’t you remember—” and so on. We have all been there. 
Perhaps we have all helped the conversation along. But does it not, as con- 
versation, leave a good deal to be desired? We sigh for the French salons— 
but imagine Madame de Récamier-talking about appendicitis! 











The Home Beautiful 

i ES, Mary’s parlor is pretty bad,” said her cousin, feelingly. “ What 

with the cheap oil-paintings, and the ‘throws’ over the chair-backs, 
and the statuette, and the onyx table, and all. But then, don’t you 
remember Aunt Jane’s parlor? Aunt Jane thought it wicked to spend money 
on anything but the necessities of life. She had chairs and tables, and a dark 
carpet that ‘ wouldn’t show dirt,’ and not a picture nor an ornament. I never 
saw a flower in Aunt Jane’s house—except at her funeral. Mary grew up in 
that grim, bare place, and her own house is the reaction. She was starved of 
the beauties of home in her youth, and she craves pretty things, and has never 
learned how to choose them.” 

Good taste is usually formed in children early or not at all; and it is 
a most precious possession. A photograph of a fine picture hung in a public- 
school room is good for every child there. But it would be better yet to have 
such a photograph in every home. Flowers on the dining-table are not useless 
luxury; they are a refining factor in a child’s life. As to cost, indeed, it is 
the fussy things that are expensive, not the beautiful ones. 

A home in which beauty is sought for is every child’s right; and as the 
true, the good, and the beautiful belong together, the home beautiful helps 
toward the true home and the good one. 
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LL patterns given on the accompanying 
supplement are drafted to the same 
proportions and after the same style 

as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On. the 
supplement all seams are allowed, and the 
width is indicated clearly on the sheet. 

As many persons prefer to pay the cost 
of the pattern rather than to trace it from 
the sheet, the Bazar has arranged that these 
patterns are for sale at the same prices as are 


cut paper patterns, except that in the case 


of the supplement patterns, which are given 





GIRL’S CHALLI FROCK.—NO. 110 


Size, 12 years only. Price, 35 cents 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 





























SIMPLE FULL LINEN COAT.—WNO, 107 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents 


See Diagram Group | , Pattern-sheet Supplement 


only in the one size which seems best suited 
to the design, double price must be paid 
when a different size is to be drafted to 
special order. 


Simple Full Linen Coat 
HE design illustrated as pattern No. 107 
is suitable for a coat for either a woollen 
or a linen gown. For a linen or pongee travel- 
ling suit it is particularly good. The coat 
is simple to make and easily fitted. There is 
no lining, so it is cool and comfortable for 











THE BAZAR’S NEW PATTERN SHEET 


summer, and yet has dignity of. line so 
that it is suitable for a young girl or a 
middle-aged woman. Of material 54 inches 
wide, 3% yards will be needed for the coat. 

The two fronts should be hooked together 
where the little facing band meets and down 
the left side of the front. The belt buttons 
over at the left side. 


Unlined Surplice Waist 

HE surplice waist pattern shown is given 

on the pattern sheet in size 34 inches 
bust measure. No lining pattern is provided. 
As a rule, summer waists are made without 
a lining, and this waist is quite possible to 
make so. The fronts and backs are to be 
gathered at the shoulder as indicated on the 
pattern, and to be gathered to a belt at the 
waist. If a lining is required, any good pat- 
tern will serve the purpose, but the regular 
Harrer’s Bazar Model Lining No. 351 is, 
of course, the best to use, as the patterns 





LITTLE GIRL’S SPRING REEFER.—NO. 111. 


Size, 6 years only. Price, 25 cents 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
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UNLINED SURPLICE 


Size, 34 inches bust measure only 


WAIST.—NO. 108. 


Price, 25 cents 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


are all cut to this same model. Seven yards 
of 24-inch material will cut the waist. 


Woman’s Breakfast Jacket 

HE right front of the breakfast jacket 

illustrated as pattern No. 109, for which 
the parts are given on the supplement sheet, 
should be cut by the form No. 19 as given, 
and for the left front the form should be 
folded back to the line at the centre of the 
front. Thus the right front extends across 
and is faced back to the line indicated, with 
lace for the vest. Under this vest the jacket 
hooks down the front. The lace undersleeve 
should be seamed up the front edge, and the 
edge marked with one little cross at each 
end should be seamed to the corresponding 
edge made by cutting the sleeve double. 
Then the puff should be gathered from the 
double notches and sewed into the cuff. The 
trimming bands may be of stitched silk or 
of ribbon; they are caught in place by 
buckles. The necessary quantity of material 
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WOMAN’S BREAKFAST JACKET.—NO. 109. 


Size, 38 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-Sheet Supplement. 


36 inches wide is 4 yards with 214 yards of 
lace 18 inches wide. 


Girl’s Challi Frock 
CHARMING little design is the girl’s 
challi frock shown here. The model 

may also be used for linen or the soft-finish 
piqué which is to be popular this summer. 
For challi a trimming of velvet or silk is 
needed, or piqué for a linen frock. A con- 
trasting material is used for the shield and 
standing collar. The blouse has a box pleat 
at each side of the front and tucks from the 
shoulders. The closing is at the back under 
the two box pleats. Nine little one-eighth- 
inch tucks turn away from the box pleat at 
each side of the back. The skirt pattern is 
given in two parts merely for convenience in 
placing it on the sheet. These two should 
be joined before the material is cut. Five 
and a quarter yards of yard-wide linen or 
challi will be needed for the frock. A full 
petticoat should be worn always under such 
a frock when the latter is made of soft 
material. Under piqué this is not so neces- 
sary, but even then it will be found an ad- 


vantage. 
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Little Girl’s Spring Reefer 

HE front of the little girl’s reefer is cut 

in two parts, with a seam running to 
the shoulder. The usual material for such 
jackets is serge, in blue or light red, and a 
broad collar of white piqué or linen is the 
usual trimming. The edge of the collar 
and of the cuff strap in this model is finished 
with a band of wash braid. The jacket may 
have a collar of cloth with a silk braid band 
if preferred. Of 54-inch cloth or serge 134 
yards will be required. 


Little Boy’s Russian Suit 
HE little Russian suit should be made 
of linen, serge, or any plain material, 
with a trimming of a band of striped galatea 
suiting cut bias. It is to be worn with a 
separate linen collar and a tie of striped or 
plain silk to match the trimming. 

Three yards of yard-wide material or 214 
yards of serge 54 inches wide will cut the 
suit. The little knickerbockers are to be 
finished with a hem and elastic at the knee, 
and a pocket is provided to delight the heart 
of the small boy. A plain white band of 
duck on a colored linen suit is pretty, or a 
blue band on white duck. 
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LITTLE BOY’S RUSSIAN SUIT.—NO. 112. 


Size, 4 years only. Price 35 cents 
See Diagram Group VI , Pattern-sheet Supplement 
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A Girl’s Problem 


Food that Restores and Makes Health Possible. 


The nervous strain of modern office work will undermine and break down the 
health unless Nerve and Brain cells are rebuilt daily by proper food. 


There are stomach specialists as well as for eye, ear and other organs. 


One of these told a young lady of New Brunswick, N. J., to quit medicines 
and eat Grape-Nuts. She says: 


“For about 12 months I suffered severely with gastritis. I was unable to re- 
tain much of anything on my stomach, and consequently was compelled to give 
up my occupation. I took quantities of medicine, but I continued to suffer, and 
soon lost 15 pounds in weight. I was depressed in spirits, and lost interest in 
everything generally. My mind was so affected that it was impossible to become 
interested in even the lightest reading-matter. 

‘* After suffering for months I decided to go to a stomach specialist. He put me 
on Grape-Nuts, and my health began to improve immediately. It was the key- 
note of a new life. I found that I had been eating too much starchy food 
which I did not digest. I soon proved that it is not the quantity of food that 
one eats, but the quality. 

“In a few weeks I was able to go back to my old business of doing clerical 
work. I have continued to eat Grape-Nuts for both the morning and evening 
meal. I wake in the morning with a clear mind, and feel rested. I regained 
my lost weight in a short time. I am well and happy again, and owe it to Grape- 
Nuts.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville” in each pkg. of 


Grape-Nuts. 


bho 
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HILE the shirt-waist suit is not new as a 
W fashion, it is such a convenient costume 

that the changes from one season to an- 
other are merely changes of detail and not of 
general fashion. Such a suit is made essentially 
for every-day wear, for shopping, travelling, or 
morning wear at home, and it must be practical 
and simple. There must be real comfort in 





SUMMER SHIRT-WAIST SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 481. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 


the style of making, 
and, as a rule, the skirt 
is cut to clear the 
ground, so that the suit 
will be fit for walking. 

All materials are used 
for shirt- waist suits, 
but the thinner ones are 
the usual choice, such as 
linens, silks, and ging- 
hams. Such suits are 
not lined, and so are 
very cool and comforta- 
ble. For wash materials 
this is a_ particularly 
practical arrangement. 

The model of suit No. 
481 is a simple one, 
which may be elaborated 
to suit the owner’s taste. 
The plain broad yoke is 
unbecoming to many fig- 
ures, and the severity of 
this part of the waist 
may be done away with 
by cutting the yoke of 
tucked material — that 
is, tucking a _ straight 
piece of the stuff of the dress and then cutting 
it by this yoke pattern. 

Again, the yoke may be made entirely of bias 
bands fagoted together when a fancy waist is 
desired, or a band of embroidery or a_hand- 
embroidered design may decorate the edge of 
the yoke. The same trimming may adorn the 
skirt above the ruffle, but this is not necessary. 

When the suit is to be made of silk, for travel- 
ling or other simple use, the yoke of tucked 
silk will be found most satisfactory, or a very 
good effect is produced by having a yoke of 
tucked grass-linen, with several narrow bias 
bands of the silk going around the edge just 
inside the shirring. These bands may be stitched 
flat and left plain, or they may be decorated with 
French knots or feather-stitching, or the bands 
may be feather-stitched together across the linen. 
This is cooler than the tucked silk yoke. 

The skirt is shirred around the top just as 
is the waist, and the ruffle, too, is shirred. If 
any trimming is desired, it must be in the form 
of embroidery or bias bands above the ruffle 
and tucks in the ruffle itself. 

The front of the yoke and the cuffs are orna- 
mented with buttons and little braid loops caught 
down like buttonholes. 

An embroidered linen collar and cuffs are 
proper to wear with such a suit, and a belt of 
the linen or of kid. 





BACK OF 


NO, 481. 
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‘Arnold Fabric Talks 


Through the gen- 
erations which have 
passed, one nation after 
another, from the refin- 
ing influence of civili- 
zation and_ education, 
has excelled in its tex- 
tile productions and 
supplied the markets 
of the world. 

America, the young- 
est in the family of 
nations, has by its 
wonderful develop- 
ment of material 
prosperity, afford- 
ed an attractive 
market for the e ‘ 
looms of the Old Made from Silk Organdie 
World, which have held 
supremacy in supplying 
the needs of American 
women in the finer sorts 
of goods. 





In fabrics made of 
Cotton and Silk and Cot- 
ton this is no longer true. 













The ARNOLD PRINT Works 
and MILLs have made such ex- 
tensive improvements in recent 
years that their product of fine 
goods, made in quantities suf- 
ficient to clothe the continent, 
are winning the admiration of 
American women by their fine- 
ness of texture, beauty of style, 
perfection of finish and dura- 
bility in wear. 

To bring these facts to the 
attention of ladies who wish 
to secure the newest and 
best of Spring and Summer 
fabrics has been the object 
of our “Faspric TALkKs” 

which have appeared in 
the home and fashion maga- 
zines in recent months. Please 
look for our trade-marked ticket 
on the outside wrapper, which 
guarantees your satisfaction. 





Every Dry Goods Store in city or country will send you samples, 
or show you our new trade-marked goods, on request. 





If you want oss NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, e of 
our works and mills, or ous MAGAZINE OF FABRICS AND 
FASHIONS, which are sent free, please write us for them at once. 




















+ AND ASK YOUR DEALER | 
| CUT THIS LIST OU any SO WOU: 
Arnold Mohair Lustre Arnold Superfine Organdie 
| Arnold Spot Mohair Arnold Suisse Mousseline — 
Arnold Handkerchief Linene Arnold Silk Organdie ‘ 
| Arnold Cromarty Linen Arnold Silk Eolienne 
Arnold Linette Arnold Jap-an-Gee 
Arnold Fil de Soie Arnold Grecian Voile 
Arnold Taffeta Arnold Holly Batiste _ ; 
| Arnold Sea Island Percale Arnold Dotted Swiss Muslin 
Arnold White Star Percale Arnold Fine Dimity 
rnold La Reine Percale Arnold Shadow Damask 
Arnold Silk Checked Voile Arnold Jacquard Pongee 
L RETAIL DEALERS SUPPLIED BY ALL DRY GOODS JOPBERS 











| ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, Dept. M, 40-42 Leonard St., New York 
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WOMAN’S SUN - BONNET. 


KIMONO PATTERN. No. 283. CHILD'S SUN - BONNET. No. 289. Medium size 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches No. 288. One size only. only. Requires 1% yards 
bust measure. Price of pattern, Requires 2 yards piqué. of organdie. Price of pat- 
10 cents. Price of pattern, 5 cents. tern, 5 cents. 


The patterns illustrated here are still perfectly correct in general style for present use, but as 
we have odd numbers of the different sizes in stock, we will sell them at a reduced price to 
make room for new patterns. All of these patterns are in stock in each size mentioned, but a 
limited number only are obtainable. For the dress waists another style of sleeves, fuller at the 
top, should be used. 





EQUESTRIAN SKIRT. No. 341. Sizes, 22 to CHILD'S LOW-GIRDLED FROCK. No. 342. Sizes, 
yards of 


28 waist. Requires 4 yards of material 54 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Requires 2¥, 
inches wide. Price, 25 cents. Coat No. 327. material 44 inches wide for gir) of 4 years. 


Usual sizes. Price, 10 cents. Price, 10 cents. 
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Summer Costumes $6 10 895 


Made to Order—Nothing Ready-Made 
Catalogue, Samples and Simple Measurement Directions sent FREE 


To those of you who are still unfamiliar with the 








ease of ordering from us, and what we can save you 
in the way of time, money and dressmaking troubles, 
this is an urgent invitation to write for our Catalogue 
of New York Fashions — sent FREE. It will show 
you how we can make garments to your order in the 
latest styles at the most reasonable prices. 


We can give you better service than your local tailor 
or dressmaker, as we offer over 150 styles and 500 
materials from which to select, and we guarantee to 
fit you—if we failto do so we will refund your money 


You should see our catalogue before deciding on 
your summer costume. It illustrates the correct styles 
for every occasion and tells what New York women 
of fashion are wearing. 


Shirt -Waist Suits As they are made without lining they 


are delightfully cool for summer wear. 
Our catalogue shows charming adaptations of popular styles, introducing 
novelties in the way of chenille knots, box plaits and shirrings. Made to 


order of Mohair, Henrietta, Lansdowne, etc. . : $6 to $20 
Made to order of Taffeta, Pongee, Peau de Soie, $12 to $25 


Tailor-Made Suits There is nothing like a trim tailor- 


made suit for all-around wear, and 
our catalogue illustrates over 65 new designs of these garments with the 


latest conceptions in plaits, braid ornamenta- 
tions, and the new blouse vest effects. To order $7.50 to $25 
Silk Costumes Elegant and always in good taste, especially 


when made in the latest fashion. Our cata- 
logue illustrates 30 of the newest creations; our prices for these garments 


are lower than usually charged for ready-mades 
Made toorder . ‘ , : > 1 2 to $25 
Separate Skirts Our catalogue shows a large variety— 


shirred and plaited models for dress, and 
plainer models for walking and business wear. Our enormous stock of 
materials includes Broadcloths, Eoliennes and Silks, as well as Serges, 


Tweeds 2 Novelty 2 : 

Tweeds and Novelty Mixtures. To order $3.50 to ${ 2 
This season the separate jacket forms more than ever an 

Jackets ee 


important part of a complete outfit. Plaited and strapped 
models in beautiful and original designs. Made to order of Covert, Vene- 


tian, and fifty other stylish materials ; : $5 75 to $15 
° 
Long Coa Suitable for all occasions—driving, traveling, 


automobiling, or general outdoor wear. Our 
catalogue illustrates and describes many attractive styles, and in our 
large stock of materials are included Mohairs. Brilliantines and other 


fabrics admirably adapted for these gz ts. 
a ee Oe ae ae 


Nothing affords greater protection than a lon 
Rain Coats cero fain proct oacral te - 


coat of rain-proof material. It is an essential part 
of every woman’s wardrobe. We show many beautiful styles and carry a 


full line of suitable materials, including Craven- 
ettes and other rain-proof fabrics. To order $9.75 to $18 


Silk Coats We show very effective models in all the popu- 


lar lengths —accordeon plaitings, silk applique 
and handsome lace collars being distinguishing features. Made to 











| f Taffeta, Pongee, P de Soie, Cloth of 
a eee 


We prepay express charges to any part of the United States 


WwE SEN D FREE to any part of the United States our Summer Catalogue, showing 


the latest New York Fashions, a large assortment of Samples of | 
the Newest Materials, and simple directions for taking measurements correctly. Write for them 
to-day. Mention colors desired and whether you wish samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, 
| gshirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 234 St., New York City 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 17 Years 
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CONVALESCENT’S 


TRIANON MATINEE. No. SACQUE. No. 338. Sizes, 
337. Sizes, 32, 38, and 40 32, 36, and 40 inches bust PARISIAN BREAKFAST SACQUE. No. 
inches bust measure. Re- measure. Requires 21%, 339. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 
quires 6 yards of material yards of material 36 inches bust measure. Requires 2, 
21 inches wide. Price, 10 inches wide. Price, 10 vards of cashmere 44 inches wide. 
cents. cents. Price, 10 cents. 


The patterns illustrated here are still perfectly correct in general style for present use, but as 
we have odd numbers of the different sizes in stock, we will sell them at a reduced price to 
make room for new patterns. All of these patterns are in stock in each size mentioned, but a 
limited number only are obtainable. For the dress waists another style of sleeves, fuller at the 
top, should be used. 





WoOMAN’S STUDIO OR KITCHEN APRON. No. 340. Sizes, 32, 34, 
36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. Requires 614 yards of ma- BACK OF No. 339. 
terial 30 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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Fresh Vegetables 


and Armour’s Extract oF BEEF you 
may, with little expense or trouble, 
make a delicious vegetable soup that 
will sharpen the most jaded appetite 
by following the recipe below: 


**EASY VEGETABLE SOUP” 


Two teaspoonfuls Armour’s Extract of Beef. Two 

quarts water. One-third cup carrots. One cup potatoes. 
Jne-half onion, chopped fine. One-half cup celery. 

Three teaspoonfuls tomatoes. One-half tablespoonful 
parsley. Two tablespoonfuls butter. One-half bay leaf. 
One-third cup rice. Salt and pepper. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING —Chop vegetables 
and add with rice to water with salt; cook until tender 
(about thirty minutes); then add Extract of Beef, pars- 
ley, bay leaf, and seasonings. Armour’s-Tomato Bouillon 
may be used in place of tomatoes—one or two table- 
spoonfuls Tomato Bouillon to each quart of soup. 


The above recipe, taken from our “Culinary 
Wrinkles,”’ is one of many that might assist you 
in giving variety to your daily fare—keeping 
down your table expenses and lessening the 
discomforts of hot weather cooking. “Culinary 
Wrinkles” will be mailed on receipt of your 
name, address, and a 2c stamp to cover cost of 
postage. 

IMPORTANT 

Do not experiment with Beef Extract offered 

“just as good as Armour’s,” but insist on having 


ARMouR’s ExTRACT oF BEEF 


—the best extract of the best beef. Sold only 
under the Armour label, by all grocers and 
druggists. 





—. 
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ASPAROX 


ALL THE FLAVOR OF 
FRESH, JUICY ASPARAGUS 
FOR BASTING FOWLS 
AND GAME OF 
ALL KINDS 


For Bastinc—Use a 
tablespoonful of Asparox 
to a cup of boiling water 
and baste the fowl fre- 
quently while roasting. 
This gives a tempting fla- 
vor and makes the fowl 
more tender and juicy. 
Maryland fowls are the 
finest known because they 
are fed with a view to 
produce a high-flavored 
meat. You may give the 
same piquant flavor to the 
home-grown bird by bast- 
ing with Asparox. Try it 
the next time you have a 
chicken, turkey, or duck. 


Asparox may be used 
for preparing bouillon by 
using a teaspoonful to a 
cup of boiling water, and 
add rich milk or cream 
and season. 


OFFER 
GOOD UNTIL JUNE FIRST 


Asparox ~4 sold by all To R 
urs cannot supply you, send us 
aos and one ae and we will 
send you ipueene aseventy-five cent 
bottle of Asparox and a seventy-five 
cent bottle of Armour’s Tomato 
Bouillon, and a copy of ‘‘Culinary 

Wrinkles.’’ 


Address: 


























Armour Comp any; Chicago 
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GOWN FOR YOUNG MATRON. No. 368. Sizes, 
32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Skirt and bodice may be finished with casing 
for draw-string. Requires 6, yards of material 

CHAMBRAY GOWN. No. 371. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 42 inches wide. Price, 10 cents for waist or 
38, and 40 inches bust measure. Requires 9 skirt. Sleeve not in latest stvle. 
yards of material 27 inches wide. Price, 10 . 
cents for waist or skirt. 














Gutmpe FrRocK. No. 374. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 


10 years. Requires 1% yards of nainsook for LINEN costuME. No. 373. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 
skirt, % yard of tucking, and 14% yards for 38, and 40 inches bust measure. Requires 9 
guimpe and sleeves for girl of 10 years. Price, yards of material 36 inches wide. Price, 10 
10 cents. eents for waist or skirt. Old-style sleeves. 
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** How to get the best of your grocer!” 


9 
«“ 
€ 
MEAT OF THE wi EAT 


Made from the most nutritious part of the choicest wheat. 
From '‘wheatfield to your table, it is never touched by human hand. 
Thoroughly sterilized and automatically packed in airtight boxes. 
You are entitled to the best the market affords. 


PILLSBURY’S. standard guarantees BEST 
White in Color Granular in Form Rich in Nutriment 
We can give you a hundred reasons why it is good for everyone to eat, but 


Until You Taste It 


you will have no idea how delicious it is. 








Ask Your Grocer. 
If he cannot supply you, send us his name and we will mail you 


A Free Sample 


It can be prepared in more than a hundred ways. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Company, Ltd. dso 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















aw Croper— 


SACK OF No. 377. WoMAN’S 
Requires 9 yards of COSTUME. 
flannel 27 inches Usual sizes. 
wide. cents. 
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BATHING CHILo’s BATHING Back or No. 376. 
No. 377. suit. No. 376. Usual Requires 64 yards of 
Price, 15 sizes. Price, 10 flannel 27 inches wide 

cents. for child of 10 years. 


The patterns illustrated here are still perfectly correct in general style for present use, but as 
we have odd numbers of the different sizes in stock, we will sell them at a reduced price to 


make room for new patterns. 
limited number only are obtainable. 
top, should be used. 





K NICKERBOCKERS 
for Nos. 376 and 377. 
Included in pattern. 


All of these patterns are in stock in each size mentioned, but a 


For the dress waists another style of sleeves, fuller at the 


Back or No. 375. 


Nore.—The underbodice illustrated as pattern No. 375 is in- 


tended to be used under silk or flanne 


pose of a lining in saving the waist 


tact with the skin, and yet to be easily laundered. 


outside bodice.a good pattern is No. 


1 waists, to serve the pur- 
from being soiled by con- 
For the 
368 or No. 406. 
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No. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 
Price, 


WoOMAN’S UNDERBODICE. 


O7h 
oid. 
40 inches bust measure. 
10 cents. 
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table ware will claim a good share of your attention, as it is the most 
appropriate and useful thing that can be bought for this purpose. 

@ Beauty, style, and wearing qualities must be carefully considered. In all 
these things the 1835-R. WALLACE ‘silver plate is not only better than any 
other brand of plated ware, but is equal to Sterling Silver, and at 
surprisingly modest prices. 

@ Your dealer can supply you with single pieces or sets, in chests or satin- 

“lined boxes, suitably wrapped for sending direct to the bride. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


A postal to Dept.18 will bring you, free, our beautifully illustrated book, ‘‘ How To Set 
the Table,’’ by Mrs. Rorer. 


Our New York store is 226 Fifth Avenue. 


We show here “‘ Floral’ Butter Knife and Sugar Spoon in Satin-Lined Box, and “ Troy’ 
Steak Carvers. 





! 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Francisco.—For a luncheon of only four peo- 
ple I would not advise you to attempt any- 
thing very elaborate. Have, if possible, a round- 
top table with a polished surface, and no table- 
cloth. Have a pretty centrepiece and doilies for 
the plates, and at each of the covers a bunch of 
violets. Or you can have for favors pretty 
bonbonnié@res—fancy boxes or baskets filled with 
candies and tied with the color ribbon of the 
other decorations on the table. Or have a pretty 
little growing plant in a fancy jar. If you wish 
to go to more expense, have for favors the fasci- 
nating small Japanese trees and plants that 
have such vogue at the present time. In the 
centre of the table there should be a vase or 
bowl of flowers. Pink carnations with aspara- 
gus fern are as attractive as any flowers, and 
you can have in small dishes pink peppermints, 
pink brandied cherries, pink wafers tied with 
ribbons, and small cakes with pink icing. A 
good simple menu would be grape-fruit, clam 
consommé with whipped cream, chops and French 


pease, banana salad, cream cheese and Bar-le- 
Due; and for dessert orange skins filled with 
orange jelly, and candy and coffee last. If you 


wish to add to the menu have scalloped lobster 
after the consommé, and birds with the salad. 
The banana salad is delicious; roll the bananas in 
very finely chopped nuts and mayonnaise dress- 
ing and serve on lettuce leaves. If you want 
any more help about the service write to me 
again. 


Witcu.—For the superstition party you should 
decorate the room with innumerable funny de- 
vices. Have large and small wishbones made of 
wood or paper a conspicuous feature. Pictures 
of black cats may be in evidence, designs of 
witches, four-leaf clovers, ete. You can arrange 
the different ideas effectively. When the guests 
enter give them cards ornamented with designs 
of cats, wishbones, red-haired young women in 
conjunction with white horses, and other absurd 
drawings, and ask that each one shall write his 
or her pet superstition. It will cause great 
amusement to have these read aloud later. They 
have no names, but there may be a guessing 
contest in seeing who can put together correctly 
the greatest number of superstitions and people. 
It is also a good idea to have a story-telling 
game where all must relate some incident of 
their lives in which some superstition had a 
part. The refreshment-table should be decorated 
to be in harmony with the rest of the entertain- 
ment, and you can have for place-cards four-leaf 
clovers of cardboard colored green. 
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HACKENSACK.—I would certainly advise having 
partners for the card-party. Have each person 
carry a small score-card, and those who make 
the highest score each game put downa star. The 
couple who make the best score each time progress. 
You can easily get the score-cards and the stars 
with glue on the back. You could have some 
amusing way of having the partners find each 
other at the start. Have different-colored rib- 
bons on the score-cards and those. who have the 
same colors be partners; or have flowers, and the 
girls and men who happen to get flowers of the 
same kind—the girls drawing bunches of flowers, 
the men boutonniéres—play together. Or you 
could have large Jack Horner pies—one for tne 
girls, one for the men—and let them pull the 
ribbons that are put through the slits in the 
cover. The two who pull out the same kind of 





animal are partners. You can get little china 
and papier-maché animals at small expense. Good 
light refreshments would be a nice salad with 
sandwiches and olives and cake and ices and 


coffee. A pretty salad is made by filling fresh 
tomato cups with celery and nuts dressed with 
mayonnaise. You can have the coffee iced and 
with whipped cream if you prefer. 


VioLet.—Why do you not decorate the rooms 
for the little girl’s birthday-party with pretty 
artificial flowers made of crépe paper? Make irises 
and violets and form them into garlands. This 
will be novel and attractive. Or you could de- 
vise a little bower and cover it with purple 
wistaria made of paper. Let the little people 
have their refreshments in the bower at small 
tables, and ornament each with paper violets, 
and have a buneh of the rea! flowers at every 
cover. Or have small bunches form a centre- 
piece, and the ribbons that tie them go to the 
covers, so that at the end of the meal the lit- 
tle people may pull the ribbons and get the flow 
ers. You can have cr¢pe-paper bonbonniéres filled 
with candied violets. There are not many new 
games for children’s parties. If you have not had 
a hunt it will be one of the best entertainments 
you can provide, and it would be a pretty idea 
to look for trifles wrapped im violet tissue-paper 
and hidden about the rooms. Or a salmagundi 
game party is interesting to children as old as 
ten. A different game is played at each table, 
and all are played on a progressive order, the 
time it takes to play the game at the head table 


determining the time for all. You can have 
parchesi, sniff, old maid, and slap- jack, and 
other card games. Give simple prizes to the 


winners. 
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PHIPPS HATS 























BEAUTIFUL HAT, 
especially designed 
for wearing with the new 
lawn and linen shirt waists. 
Made of the finest Japan- 
ese natural braid and trim- 
med with white lingerie 
and edging of fine silk 
braid in a variety of colors, J 
The outlines are so grace- ; 
ful and becoming that 2255 
we feel this is the ideal a fr tS 
hat for summer wear. 
This model will resist 
all the hard summer wear 
and tear and retain its 
fine appearance to the very 


end of the season. 


HIPPS HATS are sold by the best and smartest 
houses everywhere. If your local dealer does 

not carry this special model, send us a postal or 
express money order for $7.00, and we will forward 


it to you safely packed, through our nearest agent. 


In London: Sold by Scott's, Limited, 1 Old 
Bond Street, Piccadilly; De Jong et Cie., Liverpool; 
Kirsop & Son, Glasgow, hatters to the nobility. 

Phipps Hats are the original tailored hats. 


: f Wholesale Show Rooms; 
Phipps hats received the only 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
gold medal awarded tailored Address communications 
hats at the Louisiana Exposition, PHIPPS HAT WORKS 
St. Louis. 211-215 West 20th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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G. W.—For the Colonial 
decorate the invitations with pretty little de- 
signs suggestive of the date. Have drawings of 
a man and maiden bowing to each other, both 
dressed in Colonial fashion, at the top of the 
sheet of paper. Or have designs of soldiers in 


dance you could 


Colonial dress, ete. There is no especial form 
of invitation that I can suggest. You could 


word the invitations in old English if you wish, 
but IL advise using the regular form, merely 
suggesting that it will be a dance in commemo- 
ration of Colonial times. Decorate the rooms in 
gold and blue and white. Have some large prints 
of George and Martha Washington with frames 
made of colored cheese-cloth. On the dance pro- 
grammes have bows of red, white, and blue rib- 


bons or designs of Colonial times—men and 
maidens in the dress of the period. You can 


garnish the dishes in which the refreshments are 
served with little American flags and have the 
ices in the forms of cocked hats and with cher- 
ries. This is about all that I can sugyest for 
the occasion. 


ARAMINTA.—A smelling and tasting contest is 
great fun; I am sure that the party of girls will 


enjoy it immensely. Arrange a table with a 
number of small bottles, jars, and boxes filled 


with different articles. Have them taste all kinds 
of spices, vinegar, wine, cordials, salt, sugar, 
ete.—anything that can be tasted without too 
readily being detected. For the articles to smell 
have ammonia, peppermint, sweet perfumes, 
sachet powders, ete. Make the girls walk blind- 
folded to the table, and hand them the articles 
one by one, then make them tell what they guess 
each to be, either by tasting or by smelling. To 
the ones who guess most correctly give a prize 
of a bottle of perfumery for the smelling and 
a box of candy for the tasting. Have you thought 
of the map-of-the-city game? I have advised that 
to many young people, who have enjoyed it im- 
mensely. Make out for each girl an outlined 
map of the city or place where you live, and ask 
her to put in and name the streets and parks 
and squares, to put in the public buildings in 
their proper places, give the names of the owners 
of the distinguished residences, ete. This will 
not be too much mental work, and it is very in- 
teresting. The telegram game is amusing. Give 
out ten initials, and make the girls, in a given 
time, write out a coherent telegram of ten words 
beginning with the initials. A hunt for any kind 
of article is always amusing — paper hearts, 
four-leaf clovers, ete., and you might start the en- 
tertainment with that. 


Novice.—There was given last spring in a very 
fashionable New York school such a pretty en- 
tertainment, and such a successful one, that I 
heartily recommend it for your school or society 
party. A name was taken—this one happened 
to be the name of the school where the entertain- 
ment was given. There were ten letters, and ev- 
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ery girl took one letter and represented some 
country or place beginning with the letter. No. 
1 was, we will say, P. She represented Paris, 
and, dressed in coquettish French clothes of mod- 
ern cut and fashion, she sang a gay little French 
chanson and was most bewitching and pretty as 
she did her part. When she had finished, No. 2 
appeared. E was the letter taken, and represent- 
ing Egypt. She was made up to resemble Cleo- 
patra. She gave some selections from Shake- 
speare. No. 3 was to be D, and she was Dundee, 
and appeared a most charming little Scotch 
maiden, who sang a song in dialect, and so on. 
For this occasion many of the verses were orig- 
inal, with local hits and comments on the events 
of the year, and as one after another of the ten 
girls appeared and did her part applause grew 
louder and louder. The idea was so pretty I 
must advise you to carry it out. Another good 
plan would be to act some of the pictures— 
Gibson’s and others’—which appear in the papers 
and magazines. Let some one who is hidden from 
the audience read the lines that are under the 
picture before the curtain goes up on the scene. 
A poster exhibition is very attractive. Some 
good posters are chosen to be represented, and 
some well-known advertisements which cause 
much laughter. On a different order would be 
the popular entertainments called “ An evening 
in Scotland,” or “ A Japanese afternoon.” These 
are not hard to earry out. For the first the 
rooms are decorated with Scottish flags, tartans 
and plaids made of cheese-cloth and papers. Se- 
lections from Scotch authors are read, some 
pretty songs of Burns’s are sung; refreshments 
include oat cakes and marmalade among other 
eatables. A Japanese entertainment is charm- 
ing. It is not hard to decorate the rooms with 
all sorts of Japanese conceits, to have selections 
from Japanese stories and plays given, to serve 
tea and cherry-blossom ice, with the attendants 
dressed in kimonos, and such an entertainment 
is always a great success. 


TABLE-LINEN.—Table-cloths should be marked 
near the centre, where the monogram or initials 
will show. There may be two monograms if 
wished, opposite each other near the centre of 
the cloth, but one is customary. The monogram 
or initials are usually about three inches long, 
but they may be a little larger if preferred. A 
monogram is preferable to initials. On towels 
monograms are also used for marking, but three 
letters are prettier. 


PoRTLAND.—A married woman should send two 
of her husband’s and one of her own cards to a 
bride’s “ at home.” She should call later, leaving 
the same number of cards, if unable to be at the 
“at home,” even if she has before sent the cards 
for the reception. The bride does not call until 
she is called upon. She may send cards in return 
for cards, but it would not be correct for her to 
make a personal visit. 
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INOL SUAP 


The Beauty Soap! 
For the baby’s skin and yours 


The daily use of Resinol Soap is a 
constant benefit—a delight. Its soft 
and creamy lather—pure and antisep- 
tic—soothes the skin, exhilarates the 
pores and gives the complexion the 
fresh tones of exquisite health. Resi- 
nol Soap may be used continuously 
without harm to the most delicate 
skin. Its persistent use makes the 
complexion radiant with skin health. 
In the toilet and bath—it is the per- 
fect skin soap. Best for you and for 
the baby. 


The healing properties which have 
made Resinol Ointment famous 
the world over are present in 
Resinol Soap. It is the most 
effective soap for all skin af- 
fections. It is bland, soothing 
and curative in all cases of 
skin trouble in children and 
adults. 

A free sample of Resinol Soap and 
one copy of the Resinol Beauty 
Album—telling convincingly what 
Resinol Soap has done for beauty 
and skin health, and what it will 
do for you—will be sent free upon 
‘ receipt of your name and address 
'? and that of your druggist. 


i SEND POSTAL TO-DAY 

\ Buy of your druggist wherever possible. Do not accept a sub- 
Nstitute for Resinol Soap under any circumstances. If your 
k. dealer does not sell it, we will mail you a cake, postpaid on receipt 
¥ \of 25¢. Address Department 14, 

» “ARESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A, 


Great Britain Branch, 97 Oxford St., London, W. C. 
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Parry.—In answer to your question No. 1 let 
me tell you about a unique kind of a birthday 
cake that is often made by New York caterers, 
and I am sure could be manufactured by home 
talent. Have a large box with a small cake 
on top of it, all frosted in the same color, carry- 
ing out the same plan of decorations. In the box 
have some kind of a present for every one at the 
luncheon. Let the ends of the ribbons that tie 
the packages come out over the edge of the 
box and go to the covers. It makes such a pretty 
table. The candles may be put on the box-cover 
around the edge, and on the cake, and you can 
easily manage to have twenty-five. At the end 
of the luncheon lift the lid with the cake and 
let all pull the ribbons, after the cake has been 
cut, and get the presents. I would not advise 
trying to make shades for the little candles. I 
fear the shades and the holders would be quite 
impossible to make well, and where you want 
so many candles they would be awkward and 
mussy. Have a wreath of flowers around the 
cake and vases of flowers at the corners. This 
will be the prettiest idea unless you want strings 
of sgmilax going from the chandelier overhead 
to the corners of the table. The strings of smilax 
may be wound with occasional flowers, and the 
effect is charming. Instead of a fish course have 
eggs in some fancy style; it is much more chic 
and fashionable for a luncheon. If you do not 
want grape-fruit at the beginning of the luncheon, 
have a hors-d’euvre of round pieces of toast 
spread with caviare, with the yolk of hard-boiled 
egg sprinkled over the top. Another pretty idea 
is to have the pulp of grape-fruit and white 
grapes, seeded, sweetened, and mixed together and 
flavored, and served in wine-glasses. 


Martua.—A Japanese tea is a very popular 
and pretty way of raising money. You can easily 
arry out such a plan. Decorate the rooms with 
paper flowers. You can get the paper cherry 
blossoms, or it is not hard to make chrysanthe- 
mums and irises out of crépe paper. Japanese 
fans, umbrellas, lanterns, and any other Japanese 
conceit may be used, too. Burn pastiles to give 
the proper incense flavor, and use Japanese china 
if possible. A good idea is to give away a cup 
and saucer with every cup of tea and to charge 
accordingly. The attendants must be dressed in 
kimonos and Japanese costumes, of course. 
Arrange a pretty tea-table with all the articles 
one would have at home at an afternoon tea, and 
have the tea served there. Have small tables 
where the guests may sit while they take the 
tea, and on the tables have plates of Japanese 
sweets, candied ginger, candied dates and figs, 
and salted nuts, and dishes of small cakes, wafers, 
and sandwiches. You may, too, provide some 
entertainment while the guests are drinking tea. 
Have some readings from extracts about Japan 
or from stories. Have singing and piano re- 
citals; it will add to the enjoyment of the after- 
noon. I do not suppose you will wish to have 
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a magic lantern with pictures of Japan, and 
it will not be necessary, for if you carry out the 


other ideas the entertainment will be very at- 
tractive. 
B. T.—Have the lawn-parties flower fétes; 


you can do so at the season you name, and you 
can carry out the idea with much success. For 
instance, you can have the contests where flow- 
ers are a feature. The grounds of your home 
may be made attractive with Japanese lanterns, 
hammocks, seats and tables, and rugs for the 
feet. If you want outdoor games like tennis, 
croquet, and archery, the ladies will be sure to 
enjoy them. You can decorate the porches with 
garlands of flowers, and have flowering plants 
for a centrepiece on the refreshment-table, or, 
better still, serve the refreshments at small tables 
on the porch, and have on each a centrepiece of 
plants with blossoms. You might have a flower 
contest, using real flowers or paper imitations, 
and making the guests tell the names, giving a 
prize to the best list of answers. A progressive 
contest is good, having at the first table ques- 
tions about your town to be answered; at the 
next, questions about the State; and at the third, 
about the country. Other tables may have ques- 
tions about America as a whole, and yet another, 
world questions. Two of each kind may be ar- 
ranged if more tables are needed. 


HELeEN.—I suppose you will serve the refresh- 
ments after the card-playing is over. For such 
an occasion you do not want a very substantial 
repast. Serve first scalloped lobster in little 
ramekins with lettuce sandwiches; afterwards 
have salad and jellied tongue and finger - rolls 
passed, and, last, ices and cake with coffee. This 
will be a good combination and quite enough; it 
may easily be served at the card-tables. For a 
tea it will be quite correct to use your own 
visiting-card, with the date and hour of the tea 
written under your name or in one corner, and 
enclose with your card your sister’s card. For 
as few as eighteen or twenty guests it would 
be absurd to have formally engraved cards for 
a tea. For a luncheon use note-paper and write 
informal or formal invitations, asking your guests, 
in any case, “to meet” your sister. It will be 
all right to write the invitations. Serve grape- 
fruit, consommé, eggs in some fancy style; chops 
and chestnuts mashed; salad and cold chicken 
and jellied tongue; ices and cake; coffee. Have 
the small tables, certainly. I hope that I have 
answered all that you want to know; if I have 
not write again immediately, and I will give 
more details. 

Another menu for the card-party would be 
grape-fruit dressed with maraschino cherries, 
lobster Newburgh in paper cases or ramekins, 
with little sandwiches of chopped stuffed olives 
and cream cheese, celery salad with cheese- 
sticks, and a biscuit glacé with little cakes, and 
then coffee. Pass punch or apollinaris. 








When 


you get tired of 
a wash -day that 
is all slavish 
drudgery; need- 
less expense, 
useless worry 
and backache— 
a wash-day that 
wears out clothes 
and wears out 
you— 


When 


you are sick of chok- 
ing yourself with 
suds-steam every 
Monday; boiling, 
scalding and rub- 
bing your clothes 
to pieces— 


When 


there’s a small wash 
to do in the middle of 
the week— 


When 


are convinced that 
boiling water weakens and 
destroys the fibre of 
clothes— 


When 


you make up your mind 
to put the matter to a 
fair test— 


you 
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Then 








will come to the rescue sav- 
ing clothes, time, comfort and 
money. 


Then 


Fels-Naptha soap with merely 
lukewarm water and almost no rub- 
bing will make them fresh and 
beautiful, without harming the 
filmiest thread of fine silks or deli- 
cate laces 


Then 


Fels-Naptha soap will put it through 
for you quickly and easily, without the 
bother and heat of a washing fire. 


Then 


you will understand why there is not only 
more comfort and cleanliness but more econ- 
omy in a sensible modern wash-day with Fels- 
Naptha soap. 


Then 


if your grocer hasn't it, send a postal card for 
a free sample cake, to 
Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 
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DauPHIN.—If you retain the terra-cotta paper 
your rug must combine tones of dark Egyptian 
blue, terra-cotta, and tan. The portiéres may 
be of plain dark-blue canvas and the curtains of 
madras, with figures in the terra-cotta, the whole 
an Oriental effect. So much for the concessions 
to the paper. Removing it, the question is quite 
different. Have a Delft-blue paper, very nearly 
plain, not too dark. With it use one or more 
cotton rag rugs in blue and white, old-fashioned 
blue and white woven portiéres, if you can get 
them, and curtains either of ruffled white mus- 
lin or of one of the fascinating blue and white 
prints. With this color scheme, the furniture 
really should be of white enamel or mahogany. 
The black-walnut furniture will harmonize bet- 
ter with the Oriental scheme. 


Missovurt.—With your brilliant red draperies 
and couch-cover it will be well to have a plain 
paper on the wall for a background, either a 
medium tone of gray-green, a fawn, or a gray 
paper with a rough surface simulating the sand 
finish. A room so Oriental in character would 
certainly demand something other than the or- 
dinary lace curtain. I cannot imagine anything 
more incongruous, and I am not surprised that 
you have been troubled by the combination. Try 
to get one of the Indian or Japanese prints or 
cotton embroideries in tones of brilliant red, pos- 
sibly mingled with some other Oriental tones in 
keeping with the rest of the room. If you have 
a green paper they may be dark green, écru, and 
red. The designs and colors of your couch-cover 
will give you the color note. The shelf for 
bric-A-brac should be about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance from floor to ceiling. You do not tell me 
the height of your room, so I cannot tell the 
exact distance. Possibly it would be better to 
have a paper lighter in tone for the upper third. 
Will you mind my suggesting some built-in book- 
shelves and a table with a reading-lamp and 
Japanese paper shade in the place of your cosy 
corner? Even the college girl, privileged being 
that she is, does not indulge in cozy corners 
with the trophies of war pinned upon the cur- 
tains as much as she did. Can you not have a 
souvenir book and reduce them to order between 
its covers? One of the first principles of artistic 
furnishing is to avoid a clutter, and I fear that 
your corner may endanger the complete artistic 
harmony of your room if you retain it. Have 
brilliant colors by all means, and make it as 
Oriental and bizarre as you like, but do not crowd 
it or have too many colors. A plain dark-green 
covering for your.floor, a filling or a denim, might 
make a better background for your rug than the 
painted border. Let the rug combine the same 
tones as the couch-cover—dark green, écru, and 
Indian red. The red must, of course, harmonize 
with the red in the curtains. You may be able 
to get a Daghestan rug. If not, look at the 
Smyrnas or at the Cashmeres. If your room is 
not sunny a Japanese jute might be serviceable. 
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Tue DuNnes.—With the peacock-blue and gold- 
en-brown coloring in your living-room have cur- 
tains either of Indian print in those two colors 
or of madras in the same colors. Have green 
grass furniture—a couch, rockers, easy-chairs, ta- 
bles, ete. Stain or paint the odd pieces of furni- 
ture which you have either green or brown, and 
combine the green, peacock blue, and brown in 
cushions of all kinds and descriptions. Have 
green fibre or cotton rugs on the floor, and have 
bookeases built in if possible. In time you may 
wish to have the woodwork stained dark green 
instead of the natural pine finish. Can you not 
have bow windows with window- seat, both on 
the eastern sjde of the smaller living-room and 
on the western side of the dining-room? Have 
a china-closet built in by all means. I think that 
your trouble lies in the heterogeneous furniture 
and the walis sheathed in natural pine. The 
color of natural pine is entirely lacking in char- 
acter. Use a green and white or green and red 
color scheme in your dining-room, with curtains 
of Indian print or cretonne. 


Tue HichHtanps.—Since you have double par- 
lors, I would at least make the foundation color- 
ing the same—that is, the walls and floor (I 
conclude that the floors of the two are the same), 
with rugs in tan, fawn, and touches of light 
blue, yellow, and pink. I would advise a willow- 
green paper in two or three tones. If your floors 
are of hard wood have them waxed; if they must 
be covered let it be with a dark - green filling. 
Use lace curtains, if you like, next the glass, 
and have inner curtains of silk gauze in green 
or old-yellow, or green and old-rose, whichever 
you prefer. Between the rooms there should be 
portiéres of a darker shade of the willow green— 
either a rep, a flax-cloth, or a velour. Have ma- 
hogany furniture, if possible; a davenport, sev 
eral upholstered chairs with soft deep springs. 
a rocker or two, two tables—one for each room. 
—bookcases, ete. You may like a few pieces of 
green or brown wicker for variety. Cover the 
upholstered pieces with tapestry in green and old- 
rose or cld-yellow, some pieces in plain green, 
and one or two in old-rose or old-yellow and 
brown, whichever you have selected for your cur- 
tains. If the lace of the curtains is too heavy 
to use with the inner curtains of silk, use them 
elsewhere, and have madras curtains in both 
rooms in the colors suggested for the silk cur- 
tains. The paint should be cream-white enamel. 


Marta.—We cannot give names of dealers in 
these columns, but I will gladly send you the 
names and addresses of the good dealers in plaster 
casts if you will send me an addressed envelope. 


Harrispure.—There are several firms which 
make a specialty of weaving the silk strips into 
rugs. Their names and addresses I will gladly 
give if you will send me your own name and 
address. 
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IT’S 


FREE 


(PREPAID) 


Send 







Your Name 
To-day For 
This New Book 


Look for FREE 
Polishing Mitt 
Offer Below 














Enlarged edition—beautifully illus- Do not finish or refinish your 


trated in colors. Arecognized authority home without first seeing this 


on wood-finishing. book. It will pay you to write for it now 






















This new book, ‘‘'The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture," will correctly 
answer the important and often perplexing question 


How Can I Best Finish My Floors, Furniture and Woodwork and Keep Them 
in Perfect Condition? 


Other similar questions are answered, too—some, probably, you do not now think of. Simple, 
easy directions are given to economically produce all the latest finishes in oak, ash, birch, maple and 
pine. Explains how pine can be finished almost as beautifully as hardwood. Every home should 
have this book, which is sent FREE by the manufacturers of Johnson's Prepared Wax. Write for it. 


All you need to keep your floors, furniture and woodwork in perfect condition is a can of 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 


and Johnson’s Polishing Mitt 








— 


FREE Polishing Mitt Offer—Mail us label from a 1 or 2-Ib. can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax and 
we will send you (prepaid) one Johnson's Polishing Mitt Free. This mittis made of sheepskin with the wool 
on; is open across the back: and is slipped on the hand. To remove label, place can in steam or water. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax comes in paste form. It produces a distinctive, lasting and artistic finish to 
which dirt and dust will not adhere, It does not crack or peel off. Heel marks and scratches will not show. 
Johnson's Wax contains more polishing wax than any other. That is why it covers the most surface (one 
pound covers 500 square feet), gives the best, most lasting and artistic finish with the least effort. Try it on 
your furniture and you will be delighted. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint—%-1b. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2-lb. cans, 60 cents per 
pound; 4, 5 and 8-lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. If your dealer will not supply you, send us his name and 60 cents 
(stamps or silver) and we will ship you prepaid a pound can of Johnson's Prepared Wax and include one 
Johnson's Polishing Mitt and the book illustrated above—both Free. Or, if you prefer, simply write and get 
the book absolutely Free. Ask for edition P5 and send to-day. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


‘The Wood-Finishing Authorities.”’ 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


CaLHoun County.—I like your idea of yellow 


as a foundation color for all of your down- 
stairs rooms very much. I am going to suggest 
that, for the sake of contrast and character, you 
combine an old-blue with the yellow in the living- 
room and library, and the warmer red tones of 


autumn in the dining-room, the hall forming a 


harmonious link in green and yellow. You may 
use as little or as much of the contrasting color 


as you like, but a certain amount is sure to add 
to the effect. It will be well also to gain com- 


plete unity by introducing touches of all the con- 
trasting colors into the different rooms. The 
madras curtains which you are going to have, and 
which I strongly recommend, will help you to 
carry out this color scheme. You will want to 
use a rich cream yellow with the blue, a golden 
tan with the green, and a richer, brighter yellow 
with the russet and red tones in the dining-room. 
A paper very nearly, if not quite, plain, the yel- 
low suggested, will be appropriate in the library 


and living-room; a tapestry or conventionalized 
flower paper in the hall, and a ferest paper in 
the dining-room. I would prefer white-enamel 


paint in the living-room, and a dark oak in the 
hall and dining-room. Light oak and yellow is 
an impossible combination. If you placed the 
bookcases along the south wall it would emphasize 
the length of the room. I would prefer to take 
away from it by having corner bookcases in 
both the southeast and northeast corners, at each 
side of the leaded-glass window, and a seat built 
in beneath it. They ought to be very attractive 
there. The rugs in all the rooms should carry 
out the color scheme I have suggested. It will 
be better to have two rugs for the living-room 
than one, so as to take away from the long nar- 
row effect. I think that you can get very satis- 
factory colors at the price you suggest paying 
for rugs. As to kind I can only say, as I say to 


every one asking that question, with ~the colors 
which you want and must have firmly fixed in 
your mind, look at all kinds until both colors 


and price are satisfactory. The colors needed are 
the fixed quantity rather than the kind of rug. 
Hang your madras curtains straight to the sill. 
Have an old-blue paper in the southwest bedroom 
up-stairs, using mahogany furniture with it. 
Old-rose will be an artistic color to use in the 
room with the curly-maple furniture. A Suéde 
will be 


green a satisfactory color for the den. 
With it you may have either a white-enamel or 


dark-oak finish. The best and most artistic rugs 
for bedrooms are those made exactly like the old- 
fashioned rag carpets, only in more artistic colors. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


Miss E. M.--The color scheme which suggests 
itself to me as offering opportunities for variety 
in your dining-room, and also as being harmoni- 
ous with the Bokhara reds in the other rooms, 
this: 


is 
walls, a wainscot of the dark-oak or forest- 


green stain, a middle wall of a paper in rich 
tones of yellow, and the gray-blue of the rug 


(there may or may not be a touch, a mere touch, 
of the Bokhara red) ; above the plate-rail (there 
should certainly be one) a plain golden yellow 
matching the lightest tone of the paper below. 
One of the new conventionalized flower designs 
will be appropriate for the middle wall. The 
curtains should be of the darkest tone of the 
gray-blue in raw silk, hanging straight to just 
below the sill at all the windows. Either a 
plain or beamed ceiling will be effective. Of 
course the beamed ceiling would be the hand- 
somer, especially in combination with the yel- 
low. I think that either the Antwerp or Flemish 
finish would be perfectly harmonious for the 
furniture. The wrought-iron gas fixtures will 
be a great addition. You will want sconces 
either side of the mantel, between the windows, 
and on both sides of the bow window. If there 
are plenty of these, a central chandelier is often 
dispensed with in a dining-room, depending upon 
the small table lamps or candles for the lighting 
of the table. I would have a window-seat by 
all means. Cover the mattress cushion with a 
light Bokhara-red canvas. On the plate - rail 
you should place a row of blue and white plates 
to carry out the color scheme. The china-closets 


you suggest are much more original than the 
ordinary kind, and I advise you to try them. The 


entire color scheme of your house is most artistic. 
This room should be the crowning touch. 


MAINE. —I recommend cream 
green rug, and mauve, green, and old-gold hang- 
ings for the drawing-room. If you do not care 
for the inauve use a deep claret red with the 
cream walls and mahogany furniture. With the 
latter combination you may be able to use your 
red rug. The hall should have a light Suéde- 
green paper, with a possible touch of burnt 
sienna, and the library a golden-tan paper, very 
nearly, if not quite, plain, with apple-green cur- 
tains, green and brown rug, and plain dark- 
green portiéres. The dining-room should have 
a dark Suéde-green paper, a rug in green, brown, 
and blue, and curtains in which there is a rich 
blue design. Either a green burlap or a self- 
toned paper will be effective and make a good 
color scheme. 


walls, a dark- 
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Future. 









You may be surprised to know how 
profitably you can invest even an 
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ANonyMous.—For the library | recommend a 
paper in which tones of wood browns are richly 
blended with shades of yellow and a hint of 
copper red. The figures should not be conspicu- 
ous, otherwise it will lack the necessary quali- 
fications of a good background. If you cannot 
find a paper like the one described, try a self- 
toned golden brown. ‘The northern exposure of 
your rooms demands a tone derived from yellow. 
The hall, which seems to be almost a part of the 
library and parlor, the arches between are so 
large. should have a plain yellow paper, and the 
parlor a damask paper in a light creamy yellow. 
The living-room may have a self-toned green 
paper, quite dark in tone, and the dining-room 
a dado of plain dark-blue burlap, and above 
that a tapestry paper in rich dark blues, a 
peacock green, and a touch of brilliant red. The 
paint in the parlor should be white enamel; in 
the library, a black-walnut stain or possibly a 
weathered oak; and in the hall between either 
the white paint or the stain. It may be either 
white or weathered oak in the living-room, and 
either a forest-green or weathered oak in the 
dining-room. The green would be especially ef- 
fective. I conclude, since your house is new, 
that you have hard-wood floors. The rugs in the 
library should combine tones of browns, copper 
reds, and a hint of blue; those in the hall, 
browns and greens; and those in the parlor, 
tans, old-rose, old-blue, and Suéde green. Those 
in the library should be deeper and richer again, 
and the one in the dining-room a plain moss 
green or a plain or self-toned dark blue. The 
old-fashioned mirror with the gilt frame would 
be very effective over the living-room fireplace. 
Have the mahogany frames of the other mirrors 
done over. You should be able to use one in 
the hall and the other up-stairs. Your own room 
up-stairs must be furnished with the declared 
purpose of utilizing the decorative qualities of 
your old-fashioned blue and white spreads, which 
are being valued so highly from an artistic 
standpoint just now. Fortunately the room has 
a southern exposure, so that the plan is quite 
feasible. Have either a plain old-blue paper or 
an old-blue and white, and use the spreads for 
the bed and portiéres. Would not your daughter 
like a rose paper for her room? Yellow will be 
the best possible color for the northern guest- 
room, and green for the other room. The treat- 
ment of the upper hall should be the same as that 
of the lower hall. 


Rose.—-I am afraid, since all of your rooms 
seem either to have a northern or eastern ex- 
posure or to be shaded by the next house, that 
you will be obliged to resort to yellow, and the 
colors derived from it, to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults. Possibly your former selection of colors 
was made without reference to the lighting. Try 


an old-gold paper for your drawing-rooms, intro- 
ducing a rich green into the furnishings to give 
The dining-room may have 


the needed character, 
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a tapestry paper in yellow and olive green, and 
the smoking-room a conventionalized design, pref- 
erably a stripe in olive green and old-red. Your 


olive- green hall will hold all these colors to- 
gether. A light yellow or buff will be a very good 
color for the kitchen. Up-stairs the two east 


rooms may have flower papers, one in green and 
white and the other in pink and white. The 
northeast room may be in plain yellow and the 
southwest room in blue, if it is well lighted, but 
in yellow and white if it is dark on account of 
the next house. 


Mrs. W. M. S.—The use of plain light colors 
is the most effective method of apparently in- 
creasing the size of rooms. The fact that both 
of your rooms have a southern exposure com- 
plicates the situation, because light colors are 
always inclined to be too bright in a strong light. 
Since the living-room opens out of the dining- 
room with a wide arch it will be necessary to 
observe the red coloring there very carefully. 
With consideration for all these points I would 
advise a plain Suéde-green paper of medium tone, 
or a tapestry effect with an old-red figure on a 
green ground, the whole light in effect and the 
figures small. Whichever one you select for the 
living-room, take the other for the reception- 
room. With them use either simple white net 
curtains alone, or combined with a China silk 
matching the background color of the paper ex- 
actly. If you prefer a single dark curtain, try 
to find a madras matching the paper. This meth- 
od of matching the paper with the curtains is a 
very effective means for making the room appear 
larger. The portiéres should be plain dark green 
at all the arches, either a rep or a flax - cloth. 
Have a couch-cover made for your box-couch of 
a tapestry which is similar to that on the rest 
of the furniture. I do not advise you to try 
to find one ready made unless you can afford 
to get a Bagdad or an Oriental rug. I always 
prefer a large rug for each room, if possible— 
one that comes to within about two feet of the 
edge. Brussels rugs are made in very soft 
artistic colors now, and they are not as ex- 
pensive as the real Orientals. You will want the 
Oriental colors in all your rugs, since the wall 
coverings are very nearly, if not quite, plain. 
Simply try to have the predominating tone the 
same as that of the wall. Unless there is a 
definite artistic value in the china used for a 
plate-rail it is inclined to assume the character 
of bric-A-brac, which is, of course, entirely out 
of place in a dining-room. The trophy cups 
would be very appropriate there. It is not diffi- 
cult to get together a small collection of blue 
and white plates. The least expensive are often 
very decorative. One of the principal things to 
think of is color in relation to the walls. Either 
blue or green would be effective against your 
green walls, but you must not have objects of 
too many colors. I would prefer the dark- 
framed etchings in the dining-room. 
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WHAT JAP-A-LAC IS 


When we first advertised JAP-A-LAC, six years ago, we expended 
$1500 during an entire year. The advertising we are doing in this 
month’s magazines will cost us approximately $40,000. 

The expenditure has grown because we have induced a large 
number of women to try JAP-A-LAC, and whenever it is once used 
we have secured a permanent customer. 

There is hardly a room in any house in America that would not 
be better for a little JAP-A-LAC. 

A chair you consider worthless plus twenty-five cents’ worth of 
JAP-A-LAC will give you a piece of furniture that looks twenty- 
five dollars’ worth. 

Dead Black JAP-A-LAC will make a fine Flemish dining-room out 
of an extremely ordinary oak-furnished room. Either Black or 
White JAP-A-LAC will make new and handsome the picture-frame 
that you are quite ready to throw away. 

The old table, desk or bookcase that you think is fit only for 
kindling, simply because the varnish is scuffed, or because the color 
is not to your liking, can be brought back practically to its original 
new value with twenty-five cents’ worth of JAP-A-LAC. 

People who get interested in JAP-A-LAC are pretty likely to have 
beautifully enamelled bedsteads instead of old marred iron ones. 

Gloss White or Dead Black JAP-A-LAC is used on iron fences, 
radiators, registers, water pipes, and hot-water tanks. Dead Black 
JAP-A- LAC “applied to a tarnished chandelier or gas fixture gives 
it a finish closely resembling the popular black wrought iron. 

Most of the JAP-A-LAC that is used is used by women. An in- 
telligent child ten years old will have no trouble with it, and will take 
pleasure and gain knowledge in using it. 

The colors of JAP-A-LAC are twelve: 

WALNUT Ox-BLoop 
Oak Deap Biack 
MAHOGANY BRILLIANT BLACK 
CHERRY Frat WHITE 
MALACHITE GREEN Gioss WHITE 
BLUE GROUND 
Besides these there is Natural or Clear JAP-A-LAC. 
; ENE Ss = 
Ww e wall dally give you a full-size quarter-pint can 
if you will pay the cost of matling. Send us ten cents 
and the name of your dealer, and we will mail free, to 
| any point in the United States, a sample can of any 
| color you select. 


Upon request, we will To expedite reply, please address 
gladly send an interest- 
ing booklet about JAP- THE GLIDDEN 
A-LAC, and a color card ARNISH ) 
showing the different Vv COMPANY > 
shades. N\ Makers of High-Grade Varnishes (As 
Sor all purposes "\ 


Dept. B.A., 935 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson has written a very 

helpful book. It is given up, as its title sug- 
gests, to the relations of the two from the time 
of the daughter’s babyhood, and the whole sub- 
ject, with all its ramifications, is treated most 
sympathetically as well as practically. The book 
will carry needed messages into many homes. 

Amélie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy) has bro- 
ken her long literary silence with the publica- 
tion of a poem, Sélené (Harper & Brothers), 
which she dedicates most appropriately to her 
good friend, the editor of HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 
In Sélené this brilliant writer has done a big 
piece of work, evidently the inspiration of her 
best hours. It is sure to have a wide reading 
and very generous appreciation. 

Mr. Joseph A. Altsheler has written a number 
of capital books in the past. In his most recent 
novel, The Candidate (Harper & Brothers), Mr. 
Altsheler takes a long stride in advance of his 
previous work. His hero is a Presidential can- 
didate, and the atmosphere is that of a _polit- 
ical campaign of to-day, which Mr. Altsheler 
knows and of which he writes convincingly, at 
times brilliantly, and always entertainingly. It 
is not hard to imagine who the original of his 
hero may be, and it is quite probable that Mr. 
Altsheler accompanied this great man on some 
of his speech-making campaigns throughout the 
West. Certainly there is a very remarkable de- 
gree of verisimilitude in his book. It reads as 
if it had happened, which is certainly high praise. 

In The Probationer (Harper & Brothers) Mr. 
Herman Whitaker has written a series of stories 
of life in the Canadian Northwest. They are 
wild tales of a wild land—vivid, full of color and 
atmosphere, and of virile temperament, effort, 
and achievement. They will please men and 
boys—and women, too, for that matter; those 
women who like tales of deeds and daring. 

Mr. Morgan Robertson, author of Sinful Peck, 
has written another chronicle of the ocean— 
Down to the Sea (Harper & Brothers). The 
book is given up to short stories of action and 
adventure. They are exceedingly good, and full 
of the “atmosphere” so characteristic of the 
work of this sailor-writer. 

Elinor Glyn’s latest book, The 
of Evangeline (Harper & Brothers), is already 
meeting with most gratifying success. It is 
among the best sellers, and is discussed at half 


I* Mother and Daughter (Harper & Brothers) 


Vicissitudes 


the dinner and luncheon tables in America. 
Elinor Glyn is always interesting. In this last 
book she is unusually so, and she has _ inci- 


dentally done a bit of characteristic work and 
study of temperament which is admirable. The 


Vicissitudes of Evangeline should be on every 
summer list.” 
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That indefatigable and brilliant critic, Mr. 
James Huneker, has published, through Scrib- 
ners, another book—his second, or is it possibly 
his third’—this year. The present volume bears 
the title, Jconoclasts, a Book of Dramatists, and 
Mr. Huneker discusses, among others, Ibsen, 
Shaw, Sudermann, Hervieu, D’Annunzio, all with 
his own fascination of style and originality of 
treatment. Mr. Huneker’s work is delightful. 
The present volume proves this fact once more. 

A readable little book recently published is 
Mabel Daniel’s An American Girl in Munich 
(Little, Brown, & Co.). Miss Daniels has studied 
musie in Munich, and her descriptions of the 
life in that musical centre are exceedingly true 
and interesting. But the book is not wholly 
given over to music. It contains also a pleasant 
little German love-story, which gains much by 
its musical setting. 

Annie Payson Call, whose Power Through Re- 
pose has helped so many women, has just pub- 
lished another book, The Freedom of Life (Lit- 
tle, Brown, & Co.). Miss Call’s ideas are ex- 
ceedingly good, and it is not too much to say 
that society would be thoroughly revolutionized 
if everybody followed her admirable precepts. 
She tells women how to sleep restfully, how to 
resist hurry, worry, and irritability, how to ac- 
quire self-control, and many other things they 
should know. And she does it all so simply 
and so helpfully that few can read her work 
without being impressed by its truth, whether 
cr not they have the strength to follow her 
preaching. 

In The Life of Reason, by George Santayana, 
published in two volumes by the Seribners, the 
distinguished Harvard professor has given to the 
public a work of much importance. Professor 
Santayana discusses The Birth of Reason, the 
Discovery of Fellow Minds, The Relative Value 
of Things and Ideas, Flux and Constancy in 
Human Nature—a most interesting discussion 
that!—Love, Family Relations, Democracy and 
Patriotism, and, finally, The Ideal Society. In 
his admirable summary he himself puts tersely 
the best that he has said, but it is impossible 
to do anything of the kind in so brief a mention 


of the book as this must necessarily be. His 
work must be read to be appreciated. Being 
read, it is sure to be appreciated. 

In Belchamber (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) Mr. 


Howard Sturges has written an exceedingly in- 
teresting novel which well deserves the attention 
it is now receiving from the reading public. 
There is no question of its power to entertain 
nor of the ability with which it is written. 
Rarely, in current fiction, does one find a het 
ter piece of character-drawing than this study of 
the weakling who is Mr. Sturges’s hero. 
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Does More Than Soap 


PALMOLIVE is so new, so good, so totally different from 
what is generally called soap that to say it is soap seems inadequate. 
But PALMOLIVE Zs soap and yet it does more than soap, for it not 
only cleanses the surface but the pores as well, softening, soothing, 
beautifying the skin. 


PALMOLIVE does this because it is made of pure imported 
Olive Oil, Palm Oil and Cocoa Butter, blended and combined by a 
remarkable process which brings forth all their virtues, making 
PALMOLIVE the most efficient cleanser and skin help the world 
has ever known—truly far more than mere soap. 


For the toilet, the bath and the nursery, for old and young, 
there is nothing so good as PALMOLIVE, yet, owing to the won- 
derful secret of making, the price is only rocents a cake. Sold 
wherever soap is sold, or if you will send us the name of a dealer who 
does not keep it we will send you a cake for 10 cents and pay the 
postage, or to any part of Canada and Mexico for 15 cents. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, 330 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ON 
M. B.—To make a prune pudding, 
dozen prunes overnight, then stew until very 
tender, and chop. Add seven tablespoonfuls of 
sugar to the chopped mass. Beat the whites of 
seven eggs stiff and light, and add gradually the 
sweetened prune paste. Turn into a buttered 
pudding-dish and cook in a steady oven for half 
un hour. Serve at once with whipped cream. 
You ask for recipes for two simple desserts, 
and I would suggest as one coffee junket. To 
make this, dissolve a rennet tablet (you can 
buy the tablets’ from any grocer) in a table- 
spoonful of water, then turn it into three pints 
of fresh milk to which has been added an after- 
dinner coffee-cup of strong black coffee. Turn 
into a glass bowl and set in a not-too-warm 
room to form, then put right in the ice until 
wanted. Eat with powdered sugar and cream. 
Another simple dessert is chocolate pudding. 
Make a custard by heating to the sealding-point 
a quart of milk into which has been stirred a 
pinch of baking-soda; when this is very hot, but 
not boiling, pour it gradually upon the yolks of 
six eggs that have been beaten light with a cup 
of powdered sugar. Return to the fire and stir 
until hot, then add two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch worked smooth with a gill of cold milk, 
and then stir_in five tablespoonfuls of grated 
unsweetened chocolate. Beat hard, and turn 
into a greased pudding-dish. Cover and bake for 
half an hour. Uncover and spread over the top 
a thick meringue made of the whites of the eggs 
beaten stiff with three dessert-spoonfuls of 
powdered sugar. Return to the oven long enough 
to brown lightly, then take out. Set where the 
cold air will not strike on the meringue until 
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the pudding is cool. Eat very cold with whipped 
cream or with rich and sweetened cream. 


M. B. M.—To can pease, shell fresh pease and 
throw them into cold water. Leave for half an 
hour, then drain, and put over the fire to boil 
in salted water. Cook until tender, but not 
broken. Drain the pease, pack them in quart 
jars, and return the salted liquid to the fire. 
Bring ‘to a hard boil, and fill the jars to over- 
flowing with it, sealing immediately. Keep in a 
cool, dark place. 


C. E. C.—There is nothing now to be done with 
the jelly except to throw it away. It is a pity. 
Tokay grapes would not make a very good jelly, 
as they are rather insipid for this purpose. If 
you had boiled the juice a long time I do not 
think you would have had the trouble of which 
you complain. I herewith give a_ recipe for 
grape jelly which you may follow with safety: 

Wash the grapes, drain them, and put them 
into a large double boiler, having no water with 
them. Fill the outer vessel with boiling water. 
Cover closely, and cook until .the grapes are 
broken to pieces. Pour them into a colander, 
rubbing them through this to break them still 
more, then squeeze hard through a jelly - bag. 
Measure the juice and return this to the fire. 
To each pint of juice allow a pound of sugar. 
Put the sugar in large pans and set in the open 
oven to heat, taking care that it does not melt. 
Boil the juice steadily for twenty minutes, then 
turn into it the heated sugar, boil up once, and 
pour into warm jelly-glasses. When cold, cover 
with paraffine. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


B. I. R. Dee.—The question of whether to cut 
your little girl’s hair or not is really a matter of 
choice. Many children of her age are still wear- 
ing the hair cut in the Dutch fashion, but that 
cut is not so exclusively followed as it has 
been. One sees children at five and six with the 
hair allowed to grow and be braided. I think 
she would find this quite as comfortable for the 
warm weather. 


Mrs. W. H. B.—Your letter, received recently, 
gave no address, so we could not write you as 
requested. The barrow-coat was illustrated on 
page 1121 of the November Bazar, but we have 
no pattern of it. You could easily cut it yourself 
by looking at the photograph in the Bazar. 


R. B. D.—We have often published monologues 
and little plays in the Bazar, and others have 
appeared in Harrer’s MaGazine. Many of these 
are obtainable in book or pamphlet form at rea- 
sonable prices. If you care to have a list you 
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can obtain it, with number of male and female 
characters specitied, by writing for it to Harper 
& Brothers. Among these plays you will find, in 
all probability, several which will suit your 
purpose. 


Maria b.— You will find illustrated in the 
March Bazar, in the Cut Pattern Department, 
trimmings which may be made at home, either by 
the yard or in separate motives or figures. Such 
a pattern, which we sell, would help you to make 
the trimming for your dress yourself. A white 
organdie dress with butter-color lace bands and 
figures catching the shirring would be very ef- 
fective, and not too expensive for your means. 


PRINCETON. — We have some little boy’s pat- 
terns which have been given at various times on 
our pattern-sheet supplement. In the catalogue 
of these patterns, which we will send at your 
request, you will find Russian suits, coats, and 
such patterns for boys of various ages. 
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THE 
DAINTY DISH 
OF VARIETY 


Food monotony is the foe of appe- 
tite. The palate craves a change 
and the body demands it. The 
never-ending problem of the house- 
hold is to prepare foods of tempting 
variety which are at the same time 
nourishing and healthful. 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat 
Biscuit 


solves the problem for the reason 
that it may be served in hundreds 
of ways combined with milk, cream, 
eggs and all sorts of seasonable fruits and vegetables—a dif- 
ferent dish for every meal every day. And, as for healthful nutri- 
ment, it is a scientific fact that the whole wheat berry, of which 
the Shredded Wheat products are made, contains everything 
necessary to sustain human life and build bone, brawn and brain. 
@ Always serve according to directions in 
‘The Vital Question Cook Book,’” which 
we send free. 
@ TRISCUIT is a whole wheat 
cracker, used in place of bread, for 
toast, and delicious with butter 


or cheese. 
THE ’ 
NATURAL FOOD 


COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 
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SALAD OF PEARS WITH ALMOND CAKE 

LANCH in hot water one pound of shelled 
B almonds, and set aside about three dozen 

for decoration. Crush the rest in a mortar 


or chopping-bowl, and add one quart of sifted 
flour, half a tablespoonful of butter, a quarter- 
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BLAY 


spoonful of black pepper. Sprinkle it over the 
strips of pork, and use them to lard the meat, 
which you tie up as round. as possible. 

Have ready, cut in slices, two large onions, 
two carrots, two branches of white celery, four 
sprigs of parsley. Put into a braisiére a quarter 

pound of butter, add all the vegetables 
meat. Cook with pan uncov- 
ered for fifteen minutes; season with a 
teaspoonful of salt and one saltspoonful 
of pepper, two cloves of garlic, one bay- 
leaf, and three cloves; add one pint of 
Madeira wine; cover the saucepan with 
buttered paper, and put on the ¢ever. 

Cook in a moderate oven for two 
hours, basting three times. Wiiile the 
meat is cooking put into a kettle of 
boiling water one pound of macaroni, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and one table- 
spoonful of butter; cook rather slowly 
for forty-five minutes, and drain thor- 
oughly. Remove the meat from the 
braisiére, arrange it on a warm plat- 
ter, remove the twine, and keep it warm 





in the oven with the door open. Strain 
the gravy, and pour it back into the 
braisiére. Add the macaroni, season 


with a quarter-pound of freshly grated 
Parmesan cheese and the same of grated 
Swiss cheese, one coffee-spoonful of salt, 





SALAD OF PEARS WITH ALMOND CAKE. 


pound of granulated sugar, four eggs, and one 
saltspoonful of salt. Mix well with the hand. 
gutter a ring mould, line it with thin -paper, 
and put the dough into it. Bake for forty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. Unmould, and dust 
over it some granulated sugar, and brown slightly. 

Procure six very nice juicy ripe pears, wash 
and wipe them with a clean napkin. Keep the 
nicest for the top of the cake, and slice the oth- 
ers lengthwise, and remove all the core and pits. 

Have mixed in a bowl a gill of maraschino and 
a quarter-pound of sugar. Put the sliced pears 
into this, and leave it on the ice for two hours. 
Make a marmalade by boiling together one quart 
of apples, one sliced lemon, half a tablespoonful 
of butter, and three tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Strain this through a fine strainer, and cool it 
thoroughly. 

Put the cake on a round platter, fill the centr« 
with the marmalade, and arrange the sliced pears 
over it. Pour over this the maraschino, and stick 
the whole almonds into the cake and the pear on 
top as illustrated. 


BEEF MILANAISE 
Pare and trim two ribs of fat beef, and eut into 


strips one-half pound of larding-pork. Mix to- 
gether a teaspoonful of salt and one coffee- 


one saltspoonful of pepper, and serve 
very hot. 

An excellent broth is made with the 
bones and trimmings, adding one quart 
of the following vegetables cut into small pieces: 
carrots, turnips, potatoes, leeks, pease, and beans. 
Put all, both meat and vegetables, into the soup- 
kettle with three quarts of cold water and a half- 
pound of dried lean bacon. Season with salt, 
pepper, and a bouquet of half a bay-leaf, two 
cloves, and three sprigs of parsley. Cook one 
hour and a half, remove from the fire, and finish 
with a gill of cream. Serve with strips of bread 
crust slightly dried in the oven. 














BEEF MILANAISE. 
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A Luncheon at the Waldorf 


is served at a daintily-equipped table in a sunny corner, and it includes: 











learned marketing, cooking, 
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Oysters on the Shell 
Tomato Bisque 
Fried Scallops Celery 


Creamed Chicken 
Duachesse Potatoes 


Waldorf Salad 
Nesselrode Pudding 


Camembert Cheese and 
Toasted Crackers 


Cakes Coffee 





wee rerion Sees «= Consolidated Library of 
ager ($2.00) and a dollar ° 

ne Hoare Modern Conking 
ee and Gnousehold Reripes 


can duplicate this menu (less the wine) 
and have every dish worthy of the most 
famous chef, for /ess than $7.50. 
Don’t you want a work that brings 
all the art of high-class cooking to 
households of moderate means? 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


Vol. 1. Etiquette and Serving. 

Vol. 2. Complete Home Cooking School. 

Vols. 3 & 4. Recipes in endless variety. 
A large part of them not to be found 
in any other publication. 

Vol. 5. The Man's Book, Carving,Drinks, 
Chafing-Dish Dainties, Wines, etc. 


We sell the set for $8 00 to introduce it. 
The regular price is $15.00. Books sent 
by express, prepaid, for five days’ free ex- 
amination on terms stated in coupons below 


R. J. BODMER CO., Publishers, 7 W. 22d Street, NEW YORK 








FAVORITE RECIPE COUPON 
GOOD FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Every housewife has some good recipe of her own 
which she treasures because it is her own, If she will 
send us this recipe, accompanied by the signed coupon, 
we will credit her with $1 on the purchase price of the 
books, although this credit will not take the place of the 
first payment. 





R. J. BODMER C O., 7 W. 22d St., New Y ok. 

Please send me on approval, express prepaid, a set 
of the LIBRARY OF MODE RN COOKING AND 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, in white oilcioth. If satis- 
factory, I agree to pay $1 within five days and $1 per 
month until $8 is paid. If not satisfactory, I agree to 
return the set in five days at your expense. 


Name 


Gee cccconesccevecseccceseost ccc vesetccensesobecoss H.B.M. 
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CENT of 


” =| he Holes in Your Clothes 


[are EATEN IN or RUBBED 
Pe 'OUT in the wash 
tes, | Easy Washing Soaps EAT the 
= | clothes 
| Safe Soaps require RUBBING 
and rubbing means HOLES. 


PEARLINE, 


DLO) ae a te ee ee 
| Washes WITHOUT rubbing. 
| Is SAFE for delicate fabrics—even 











Beauty Baths of 
the Ancients 


The hieroglyphic writings of the ancient Egyptians have 
revealed the secret of the marvelously beautiful complexions 
of the far-famed Oriental princesses. The bath was by them 
considered of first importance in promoting and preserving 
the charms of personal beauty. 


U-AR-DAS 
BATH of BENZOIN 


takes its name from Uarda, the most noted of the Egypt- 
jan beauties, and the discoverer of the wonderful and 
beautifying properties of benzoin. 





It is possible for every woman of this day to enjoy 
the luxury and benefits of the bath as indulged in by 
the beauties of ord. U-AR-DAS BATH OF BENZOIN 
is prepared in tablets, so highly concentrated that one, 
when added to the bath permeates the water with 
a delicate perfume, and softens it to a degree 
that givesthe most delightful sense of comfort 
and luxury. 
U-AR-DAS BATH OF BENZOIN for the bath, 
and Woodlark Dermatic Egg Shampoo 
for the hair, are two toilet luxuries that are in- 
dispensable to the women who know them. 
For $1.00 we willsend postpaid a supply of each 
of these articles sufficient for three months, or 
we will send liberal samples of both for 10 cents 

WOODARD, CLARKE & CO., 
181 Fourth &t., Portland, Oregon. 
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These two beautiful children are the son and daughter of 
Dr. J. A. Chaffee, Danville, Ill., who writes that both were fed on 
MELLIN’S FOOD and are perfectly healthy. 


Dr. Chaffee also says “I have used MELLIN’S FOOD in several 


cases and have had nice success.” 


A SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD SENT FREE TO ANY MOTHER 
WHO WILL WRITE FOR IT. 


Mellin’s Food is the ONLY Infants’ Food, which received the Grand Prize, 
the highest award of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, 
Higher than a gold medal. 




















MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Like a great picture, appealing to every 
one by its quality of human interest, the 
Packard tone 


charms at once 
and always. A distimctive piano, insuring 
the pure cultivation of the child's ear and 
very rare pleasure to those who have 

learned how to listen. 
Catalogue and full information on request. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY, 

Dept. I Fort WAYNE, IND. 





























Test of 
Air Circulation 
in Baldwin Refrigerators 


The turbine wheel 
shown at the base of the 
provision chamber (for 
test only) is actually 
caused to spin by the con- 
tinuous current of cold, 
dry air rushing through 

































it. The cold air from the ice chamber, being 
heavy, drops—not intc the provision chamber, 
as in the ordinary Telrigerator—but beneath it, 
by way of a removable steel air-duct, rom 
there it passes upward through the provision 
chamber, carrying before it the warmer air, 
Odors and moisture to be cooled, condensed 
and purified on the ice 


Modern Retrigerators are Baldwin Retrigerators 


140 styles to choose from, in various woods, 
with opal glass, tile, metal and spruce linings. 


























Our beautifully tllustrated catalogue shows and 
explains the points of excellence. May we send it ? 


Baldwin Refrigerator Company 
416 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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“Simplicity” 
Davenport Sofa Bed 


The kind that “ works "—every time and all the time 
—so simple a child can handle it—just two fingers are 
enough. 

_A_ handsome Sofa by day, occupying only 31 inches’ 
width of floor space—a comfortable Bed by night—a real 
Bed- 48 inches wide when opened. : 

Costs no more than an ordinary Sofa, but twice as 
useful. To make into a Bed simply raise the Seat and the 
Back comes down—no legs to bother about. 

Big range of styles— Oak and Mahogany Frames — 
all popular Coverings. Send for “SIMPLICITY ” Book- 
let “G” and name of local dealer, who will put it in your 
home at our price. 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 
> Jamestown, N. Y. 






















If your dealer haan’t it. order direct 


from us. Write for booklet, FREE. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 


t the chest. A hand r built on h 
wienic lines for speed and sport. Aéso 
lutely safe. Rubber-tired, light, strong. 


a -g the early love for wholesome spo 
Give your child "°° geveopeabythe 
> 7 
Patent Irish Mail 
a “It's geared” 
Makes firm, muscular little bodies; fills 


479 Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 


“They can't upset.” Successors to the Standard Mfg. Co. 





prepaid to any address in the U.S. The 
face represents the Dutch Kids (as shown 







&) 


in the cuts), which are so much in vogu« 
now for all sorts of decorative schemes 
tor children's play rooms and dens. It is 


made in imitation of burnt wood. Very 
un’que and ornamental. Choice of boy or 
girl. Clock has solid brass works, ran by 
weight; no springs; no key-winding. Util- 
ity and art combined. Dependable time- 
keeper and a beantifal wall ornament in 
one. Write to-day for free illustrated 
catalog of Cuckoo Clocks, Art Leather 
Goods. Mexican Drawn Work, Navajo In 
dian Blankets. Direct from maker to you 








25c. buys the best Yarn Book 
ever compiled. Teaches you 
to knit or crochet any stitch, 
any article. Over 150 illus 
trations. A better invest- 
ment at 25c. than any 
book published at a 
lower price. Money re 
funded if comparison does 
not prove it. Send stamps to 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF UTOPIA YARNS 
457 Broome St., Dept. F, New York 








PLAY ROOM CLOCK $1.00 





WESTERN SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE BERKSHIRE HILLS HAVE BEEN 
FAMOUS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
FINE WRITING PAPERS FOR UP- 
WARDS OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Eaton-Hurlbut 
Papers 


the Papers that Appeal, are made in 
Berkshire. They combine every 
quality of good paper-making with 
every quality of good form. 
Twotone Linen and Highland 
Linen,two fabric-finish papers, have 
had a wide vogue this season, and 
can be had of almost every dealer. 
Berkshire Linen Fabric is a new 
and likable paper. If your dealer 
does not have Eaton - Hurlbut 
Papers, send us his name and get a 
sample of the shades of either kind. 





EATON-HurRLBuT PAPER COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





“ The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” a delightful desk 
book for all who write letters, sent free on request and 
the name of a dealer who doesn’t sell Eaton-Huribut 
writing papers. 
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g THELOXYGEN _ TOOTH_ POWDER 


The up-to-date 
dentifrice should clean the mouth as well as the teeth. 
Only one will do this—Calox. The oxy ygen does it. 


Of all druggists, 25 cents. Send for sample and booklet. 
MCKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 








HICKS DRESS SHIELDS are especially suitable 
for waists of light, dainty fabrics and for shirt 
waists. The lightest ever made, yet they furnish 
perfect protection. Can be washed in hot water, 
ironed without injury and are extremely durable. 
Soft and pliable, chafing or heating is impossible. 

Made and guaranteed by the oldest and largest 
dress shield house in the world. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO.,299 Mercer Street, N. ¥. 

































Rich, stylish footgear is half the 
battle indress. It is the sign by which 
the world judges of the woman’s sta- 
tion in life. LA FRANCE Shoes 
always denote the lady. They have 
that unmistakable, inimitable style 
which sneaks of skilled workman- 
ship on fine leather. They bring out 
the beauties of the foot instead of 
concealing them. And they are as 
superior for use as for show. 
If not at your dealer's, send us his name, 
Write for catalog and novelette, 
“ Her Photograph.” 

WILLIAMS, CLARK & 

Dept. FR. 
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co. 
Lynn, Mase. | 


“The Nation’s pleasure-ground and sani- 
tarium.”—David Bennett Hill, 


THE | 
ADIRONDACK | 
MOUNTAINS. 








The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish, the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled 
with health, and the nights are cool 
and restful. If you visit this region 
once, you will go there again. An 
answer to almost any question in re- 
gard to the Adirondacks will be found 
in No. 20 of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series,” 
** The Adirondack Mountains and How 
to Reach Them,” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a tw ent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York 


ViW EDITION 


HOW TO GET STRONG 


AND HOW TO STAY SO 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions 


that can be followed by any one. $1.00 net, postage extra 


HARPER & BROTHFRS, PURLISHFRS, NEW YORK 











| YOUR PICTURE ON A CUSHION TOP 














For 15 cents you 
get all the necessary instruction. 
The new Columbia Book of Yarns 
explains everything and shows pictures 


of 106 different articles Worth $1, but 
costs only 15 cents —at your dealer's or by 
mail—because it also tells why you should use 
COLUMBIA YARNS. Go farther than other 
yarns and are better, too 

Every skein of Columbia Yarns 

has a “ring -label” around it. 

Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


Wouldn’t you like a picture of 
the baby or some other member of 
the family on a cushion top for a 
fancy cushion? We make them 
20 x 20 inches from any photo sent 
us on any color silk, satin or linen. 
Beautiful ornament for the home—a 
novelty in fancy cushions. 

We photograph directly onto the 
fabric you select, and reproduce a 
perfect likeness. Can be washed, 
ironed, and will! not fade. 

Write to-day. We will send you 
a booklet with handsome designs 
of fancy photo cushions. 


Jap Photo Cushion Company 
Dept. H, Cleveland, O. | 
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For active women 


Nothing so unfits a woman for work or 
pleasure as aching feet. 


The burning and drawing caused by stiff 
soles are entirely prevented by the 


flexible sole =" 


Red Cross sole 


Red Cross Shoe 


Protects the foot and affords the necessary support without binding or chafing. 
Made of specially prepared leather not used in any other shoe. Sole can be bent double. 
Outwears stiff sole. Heel of the same leather relieves all strain and jar, like a rubber 
heel, but will not wear smooth nor slip when wet. The ‘‘Red Cross”’ is noiseless. 

The standard for nurses, ideal for women who are on their feet much of the time, 
and for those whose feet are tender. A smart shoe designed for comfort, 
made on correct, trim lines. $3.00—$3.50 in all styles of Oxfords and high shoes. 


At best dealers everywhere. Look 
for this trade-mark stamped on 
the sole of every genuine Red [, 
Cross Shoe. It is your guaran. \& 
tee against inferior substitutes. 







Red Cross 
Oxford 


If your dealer hasn’t‘them, write us 
and we shall see that you are sup- 
plied. Every woman is interested 
in ‘* Women To-day,” our illustra- 
ted booklet, FREE. Write for it. 






Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 824-834 Sycamore St.. Cincinnati. 
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The Rise and Progress of the 
Standard Oil Company 


By GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE 


This is a scholarly and accurate study of the Standard Oil Company, from its beginning in 1865 till its con- 
trol in 1878 of ninety-five per cent. of the entire oil business of the United States, and thence down to the 
present time. The story of this gigantic trust reads like a tale of magic, and is of profound interest even to 


the casual reader 
Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE 
PROTECTION and SAFETY 

















Mme. Robinnaire’s 
Walnut Hair Dye 


A delightful toilet preparation, 
made from the juice of the wal- 
nut—a purely vegetable and per- 
fectiy harmless hair stain that will 
produce any natural shade. No 
sible chance of detection. Mme. Robin 
naire’s Walnut Mair Dye stops the hair 
from falling, stimulates a healthy, luxurious growth, 
nourishes the scalp,cures and prevents dandruff. ‘Three 
or four applications a year will keep your hair to its 
natural color and prevent grayness. Small size , 25¢ 
four timesthe quantity , 75c—sent anywhere, prepaid, or 
on sale atleading department stores and drug stores. 
Remember the name—Rebinnaire’s. Send for free 





2) OF WOMEN wear DAY and NIGHT to proteet 
their Money and Je a from Thieves, inclined 
ate ving Servants and FIRE, or while at The 
, Parties, Balls Se a Shore and Traveling 
The SCOTT DOUBLE SAFETY 
GARTER POCKET 
Prices: Of Sateen, 50¢.; Moire, The.; of Silk with 
Chamois Ring Pockets, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 
Ask your merchants for them. Should you fai! to 
tind them, you can remit the amount you wisb to 
AY ; also state color desired (if Black, White, 
~ BE Blue, Yellow, Red or Heliotrope). 
| CHAS. H. SCOTT & CO., 209-211 Centre St., New York 
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booklet about toilet preparations. 
Jacobs’ Pharmacy Cen 14 Marietta St. 
Atlanta, Ca. 
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The best cook cannot 


make good bread-out of 

poor flour, nor can the most skillful knit- 
ter or crocheter produce satisfactory gar- 
ments except with the best yarns. 


The “Fleisher” Yarns are uniform, 
lofty and elastic, and are dyed in a full 
line of beautiful shades. They are used 
and recommended by expert knitters and 
crocheters. 


If you use The “Fleisher” Yarns 


you can be sure that your garments will 
be satisfactory. 


Every skein bears the “‘FLEISHER’’ 
trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
Dresden Saxony Spanish Worsted 
Shetland Floss Ice Wool 

Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 


Your dealer should carry them. 


Free booklet, “A SHORT TALK ABOUT YARNS," 
mailed upon request 
“FLEISHER'S KNITTING AND CROCHETING 
MANUAL" mailed for four tickets from The “ Fleisher” 


Yarns and 3 cents for postage. It contains directions 
for making all the new style and staple garments 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 


Department “D ,” PHILADELPHIA 








The 












HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


CLASP TOP STYLE 


For attaching to lower edge of Corset 
Quickly adjusted or remov2d 
OF YOUR DEALER 
Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c. Silk 50c. 
GEORGE FROST Consrasty, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. 





THE NAME a 
is stamped on 
every Loop. 














Moneybak 
Black Silk 


Doesn’t grow rusty— 
Moneybak is properly dyed. 


Doesn’t slit under the arms— 
Moneybak contains no chemicals to 
rot it. 


Doesn’t ravel out at the seams— 
Moneybak is woven for strength. 


Doesn’t lose its beautiful lustre— 
Moneybak is pure silk. 


Doesn’t dare have a fault—The 
name Moneybak is woven in the 
selvage and means what it says. 


Fi Words and music of the latest 
reé. popular song * Miss Moneybak.” 


YORK SILK MFG. CO., Dept. E, York, Pa. 
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MATSUKIS 





BAMBOO 
DRESS SUIT CASES 


Originated and brought to this country by us. 
They are made from carefully-selected bam 


boo, closely woven toa stout bamboo frame- 
work. Lined with highest-grade water-proof 
Japanese seaweed paper. Absolutely pre 
serves delicate dresses from dust and moisture. 


Woven by Hand Will not Sag 
Strong and Durable 
’ makes it a most desirable traveling bag 
ITS LIGHTNESS for ladies’ use. Made in two sizes: 
20 in. long, 11 3-4 wide, 5 deen. weight 24 oz. 
22 1-2 long, 14 wide, 5 1-2 deep, weight 30 oz. 
If you cannot obtain t at your dealer's, send us 


his name and we will send you circular and full in- 
formation of how to get them. 


BUNKIO MATSUKI, *** ,Bozlstes Street 
At the Sign of the White Rabbit. 














Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
By H. P.. WELLS 


Author of “The American Salmon-Fisherman” 
lid with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 met (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Home 


KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 
Enables mothers to amuse and instruct their children 
with right materials and according to most approved 
Kindergarten ae. It is simple and practical, 


Saves care and worry, requires no extra time. Inex- 
pensive—all materials are furr‘shed. 
CATALOGUE Write for catalogue, giving synopsis and full 


description of our mail course. It's valuable te 
FREE you, but we send it free. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
529 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 












Tuis DANTE, by John Elliott, is one of a large num. 
y ber of pictures admirable for WEDDING GIFTS 
that are reproduced exclusively in the GENUINE 





May we not send it to 
you on approval? It 
comes in two sizes: 
5x9 inches, $1.50; 12 
x 19, $5.00. If not this 
particular one, other 
subjects in our list 
might interest you, 
either as gifts or forthe 
adornment of your own 
walls. COPLEY PRINTS 
are recognized by artists 
as the best art repro- 
ductions made in Amer- 
ica Fifty cents to 
$20 00. At art stores, or 
sent On approval. Our 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB*(its 200: illustrations 
including works by Abbey, Alexander, Burne-Jones, 
Sargent, St. Gaudens, and so on) is sent only upon 
receipt of 25 cents (stamps), which charge may be 
deducted from a subsequent purchase of the Prints 
themselves. Above picture copyright 1899 by 


Curtis & Cameron 33, roti ivees’ Boston 
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DO YOUR OWN __ ) 


DECORATING 


We Teach You How 


This beautiful plate study is prepared for 





amateurs. It is simple, yet a pretty bit of 
decorating. It will be sent prepaid, 8de, 
together with an imported china plate Free to work on. 

A CHINA PAINTING LESSON FREE 
accompanies each study — ez ach step in decoration is carefully 
treated from start to finish. Our * China Book,” MAILED 
FREE (postage sc), helps you to china-painting success. Always 


use No. 845 Rochester Roman Gold, $1 prepaid. 


» W. DAVIS & CO, 
4856 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pyrography catalogue REE 


Special [2° °"3; $1.65 “7 


—— for expert work, with instruc- 
tions. Money back if you say so. 


‘ No. LAA, set value $2.50. 
“Old Hickory” 
Lounging Chair 


As comfortable and handsome as 
it looks. This chair is ideal for your, 
Veranda or Lawn. Stands all 
sorts of weather because made 
of genuine hickory with bark 
on. Willlasta generation. Arm 
rests Sins. wide, seat 19 ins. wide, 
16ins. deep, height over all 44 ins. 
Price,86.00; with rockers, 86.50. We 
prepay freight east of Miss. River. 
120 other styles chairs, scttees, 
tables, etc. from 81.50 to 825.00. 
Be sure to get the Old Hickory 
Furniture. If your dealer will not 
supply you, we will. Ask for new 
A - illustrated catalogue and 
1 Introductory Offer. 
The OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
75 Cherry St., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
“The Original ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture EP oe 
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-THE NEW WAY-— 


_— the Best Way 
to Buy Garments 


FRANCO-SWISS 
COMMUNITY 

















Your money *FRANSW IS "—Trade-Mark 
- The OLD WAY: Time wasted in 
back without TH OLD WAT) Tine wasted i EMBROIDERED SPECIALTIES 
delay if " \F \)\ - ) eee ee: ee in Waist-Patterns, Robes, Collars 
not ‘ \\ \ rve-racking fi ‘ Re sul High and Cuffs, Belts, Dress 
satis- priced garment, commonplace style 
fied poor f nferior workmanship, dis Accessories. 
. ' . 
We ‘ fe), satisfaction, but no recourse Smartest Designs. Fashionable 
) The NEW WAY: Write for Fabrics. From Simplest to Most 
mean \- our comprehensive BOOK of } | Elaborate Patterns. Seasonable 
what | “Xa, very latest Spring and Summer | Styles at Makers’ Prices. 
we style large assortment of , The first and only Association 
Say. m ple f newest materials, simple in- of expert French-Swiss Embroid- 
structions for self-measurement—all sent | | ery Workers in the United States 
FREE forthe asking. Mail us your order —producing the latest foreign 
In a little while you will r ve by PRE- novelties, heretofore imported and 
PAID express a perfectly fitting, pains- sold at high prices because of 
takingly finished, MAN - TAILORED large duty and many profits on 
garment, together with our NEVER these articles. 
BROKEN guarant your money Prices ', lower than from the 
back if not entirely satisfied. 1 Importer. 
ke your dr aker, we take a Prices '; lower than from the 
a Trade. 
We urry no ready-made stock; We do not sell these designs to the trade. 
make to measure y at these W aist-Patterns, ready for mak ing, 
ats ' , express PREPAID. oun 2 Oat from #2.7 ras upward, 
> ss ollars an uffs, - 
Tailored Skirts . . . . . -$ 350up Belts, - oc. > 
Tailored Raincoats. . . . . 1050up Robes, toorder, = = 
, 2 50 up Everything purchased from these Swiss Em- 
Silk Suits . . . . ° ° ° I _- broidery Workers has the style of the most ex- : 
April Ist we mov ur nense new shops, our business baving quad clusive and expensive embroidery and comes direct : 
ruy ed the past year, Why! We satisfy oureustomers. From Cheyenne, from them, bearing their trade mark, “Franswis.” 
spital of Wy ng, Mra Thos. G. Smith, wife of the legislator, writes Writ f ls i 
“My skirt ist west for the Pe ce I bare ever seen. I[t fits perfectly.’ , rite for particulars and Book of Styles anc 
We keep our customers fu time to time on the latest Patterns. 
creations of fashion-masters The very  LATES! fad is the PRINCESS FRANCO-SWISS COMMUNITY ‘ 
GIRDLE which we make to match any of ou sk rte wes am Bye! N. ¥. Office, 56 West 2st Street. New York ’ 
our la.est 8 gz and Summer Style Book, late sty'e folder, assortment o , nce (ds0 7rt } A en, NJ. ' 
newest ath a —*- instructions for easy self-mensurement—all sent FREE. Referen Hudson sf Co., WoW x 


THE LADIES’ TAILORING CO., **eicsceuasa® |) vice uaa ur alt earch la 


One of the season's finest e lect ts, making 
N. B.~ We sell our materials by the yard, and make garments from your own a garment of ares at beauty at very low cost. 
\ goods, if preferred We do NOT handle wash goods nor sell patterns a 


oa eee a 
R ¢ Made | l 
From 
Send us your old carpets; we will make them into hand- 
some, durable 
rugs —they are 
all the fashion. 
We prepay re- 
turn freight. 
Write to-day 
for price list, fac- 

















— | 


simile color pic- 
CARTER UNION ™ , ture of rugs and 
SUITS have a flap full particulars 
extending nearly across 
the ‘back, Its shane TheAllen Rug Weaving Co. 432 Pearl St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
ca es oO eme 
closed and shut out the <0 rewmeren 
cold, — 
CARTER UNION SUITS 
don't sag in the seat 
CARTER UNION SUITS have 
seams reinforced wherever 
a strair 
CARTER UNION SUITS have locked-stitching 
throughout. Even the buttons are sewed 
on with a lock-stitch 
CARTER UNION SUITS are called “ Comfort” 
uits, because they have a skin fit, and are so elastic 
and soft that the wearer is unconscious of having 
many underwear. Our space is too small to tell 
you all the points of excellence in Carter Union 
Suits for Men, Women and Children. 
If you will cut out t dvertisement and send Look for this 
tto us with the addre f r dealer, we will 


Promptly send you our booklet and samples with 
more valuable information 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY. 
H. B. Highlandville, Mass, 




















JUST WHAT EVERY- 
BODY NEEDS! 


A dainty little device to take the place of 
hammer and tacks for fastening up 
pew. calendars, posters, nick-nacks, 
aperies, photo-films ani! innumerable 
other things. —— 


Moore Push - Pins 


solve the problem. They can 

be inserted in wood or plaster 

without disfigu ring You push § 
them in with ur fin LU 
Macle of fine STE EL. 

ished GLASS; strong « 

namental. Can be used over and over. Sold 4q 


at stationery, house-furnishing and photo- 
supply stores, or mailed prepaid for 10¢ per t 
packet of one-half doz. or 20c Oc per box of 4 
one doz.,cithersize. No. I iike« ut; size No. 
Zlonger handle. MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 


Trade-Mark. 145 South 11th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Ostermoor 


THE HAIRLESS MATTRESS 


The best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not the equal of the 
OsTERMOOR in cleanliness, durability or comfort. You may 
return itand get your money back (if not satisfied ) after 30 nights’ 
free trial. Mattresses shipped, express prepaid by us, same day 
check is received. 

Send Your Name On a Postal 
for our 136-page book, ‘‘’The Test of Time.’’ It describes the interlacing OstrEr- 


MOOR sheets, of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; closed in the tick by hand, MARK ’ = 
and never mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, and is guaranteed 2 feet 6 ieches wide, 25 lbs., $8.35 All 
lbs. 3 


Builtt— 
not 
stuffed 









vermin-proof. Softer and purer than horse hair cam de; no remaking or restuffing 3 feet w 10.00 { 6 feet 
necessary. Beware of imitations —our name and trade-mark on the end of 3 feet S inches wide, 35 Ibs., +» 21.70 3 in. 
every genuine Ostermoor. 4 feet 13.35 } long 
4 feet & inches wide, 45 Ibe? 15.00 
OSTERMOOR @ COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth St., New York EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
Canadian Ag gency: The Ideal Bea ding Co., Ltd., Me In two parts, soc, extra. Special sizes, special prices 








Borers GLIDING | 

















‘| RED CEDAR CHESTS 
ABSOLUTELY MOTH PROOF | 
Protect your clothing and furs from moths, moisture | 


Sim ] Ss S f and dust by packing them in a Piedmont Red Cedar 
1 p e, trong, are. | Chest. E A ‘wena who has valuable dresses, furs, 
| A smooth, gentle glide—motion is unlike that of | etc., will appreciate its value in protecting them from 
injury. Makes a handsome addition to the furniture of 
cinta taints con Miata Ciiaanielll tae tes ani bedroom, and is delightfully fragrant. : 

. 1ausea or dizziness. Operated by the slight | | Built entirely of Southern Red Cedar, fitted with heavy 
est pressure of the foot and can instantly be con | brass hinges, ornamental trimmings and casters. Our 
verted into a hammock or bed. Chests are built to stand the test of time, and will last 
{ It is made of hardwood throughout in finishes for generations. _ They make an especially appropriate 
to conform to furnishings of hall, porch or lawn. birthday or wedding present. 

{ Simple in construction, it cannot get out of order } Made in several sizes. Prices extremely 
and its action is entirely automatic. Moderately low. Shipped direct from factory to home 
priced. on approval, freights prepaid. 
e your dealer's name and send to-day | Write for booklet, full information and special Factory prices. 
ail information and price-list. Ask also for General Furniture Catalogue 


The Goshen Mfg. Co., Box 17, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. || PIEDMONT FURNITURE COMPANY, | 
Highest awards at St. Louis World's Fair. = 
: St World’s I Dept. B, Statcoviite, N.C. al 


SHOPPINC BY MAIL RUGS ®& 


MRS. GERTRUDE F. HESS 
Old Carpets 


Purchasing Agent 
Hotel St. -_ 

ote James, 105 W. 45th St., New York | NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St., New York, N. Y. 


Is now taking orders for all the latest novelties in Summer 
gowns, embroideries, batistes, and linens and fine lingerie- 
waists, and hats. Shopping of all description free of charge. ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 
Send fur booklet No. 3, giving full in- 
formation as to prices, shipping, etc. 


any other swing on earth. It will positively not 


}& 

















Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write for Cireular and References 


I am in everybody's mouth three times a day—or ought to be 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in 
irregular tufte—eleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold 

it. This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
) like our brush. 
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Adults’ asc. Youths’ ese 
Children’s esc. By mail or at dealers 
Send for our Sree booklet, ** Tooth Truths.' 
FLORENCE MFG. ©O., 160 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Snip 

of a pair of 
scissors is one 

test of their 

quality. Every 
woman isin need 

of a pair of scis- 

sors the points of 
which will nip a 
thread short and 
clean; the blades of 
which are true and 
Sharp; the joint of 
which being perfect! 
adjusted never works 
loose. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


are a revelation to every one 
familiar with the ordinary kind. 
Made of the finest cutlery steel 
by the most exact methods they 
supply the demand for absolute 
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satistaction in scissors and shears, and 

have been the standard for 36 years. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men 

and women, are the very best made. 


Keen Kutter Cutlery 
the St. Louis Fair. 
lery and tools is 


under this Mark 
Motto: 


ity remains long | after 
price is forgotten.” 





re- 


ceived the Grand Prize at 

A complete line of cut- 
sold 
and 


“* The recollection of qual- 


the 


Trade Mark Registered, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


$t. Louis, U, $, A., 298 Broadway, New York, 





HANDY HAT FAS 


Sew or pin to hat. Hold 
Sample pair, 
MONEY BACK 
Big seller every lady 
Write for prices and term 
tured solely by 
FAIR MANUFACTU 
528 Sth Street, Rae 


1 pened 





TENERS 


hat securely, 


25 cents postpaid. 


IF DISSATISFIED 


wants them. 
s. Manufac- 


RING CO. 
ine, Wis. 








Ivers & Pond 
— PIANOS. 


For Small Rooms. 


This remarkable Grand, with its,size and 
price abridged to the last degree, yet retain- 
ing all the desirable qualities “of tone and ac- 
tion hitherto found only in the large Grands 
of best makes, will interest music - lovers. 
Experts pronounce it the most perfect and 
delightful small Grand that has ever been 
made. May we mail you our new catalogue 
and special circulars picturing and describ- 
ing the “ Princess ” Grand? 


HOW TO BUY. xine & Pond Piano wherever 


you may live. If that be where we Xd no dealer, after receiv 
ing our catalogue, factory prices and explanation of our system 
of selling pianos on Easy Payments (12, 24 or 36 monthly re- 
mittances), you can order a piano with the assurance that it will 
be personally selected by an expert, and sent for trial in your 


We make : easy for you to purchase 


home wherever in the United States that may be. If in any way 
it fails to please you, the piano may be returned to loston at our 
expense for railway freights both ways. We take old pianos in 
exchange. ‘The most inexperienced buyer in dealing with us is 


assured of receiving 
est trader. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
155 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Lavendar’s People 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” 


as fine a piano at as lowa price as the sharp- 
Write us to-day 





ete. 


“Dr. Lavendar takes precedence over 
all country parsons, with the possible 
| (only possible) exceptions of the Vicar of 
| Wakefield and Balzac’s Village Priest.” 
| —Zlnterior (Chicago). 


The illustrations by Lucius Hitchcock 
are in close sympathy with the text. 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


| resi’ 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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E gs McCutcheon 
orton , 4 Wali St vo 


Shirting Linen, $4.50 


Linen Lawn, $4.50 -, 
Sah Biatty- - One + For Spring and Summer wear we dis- 


play a very attractive collection of Wash 
Waists, embracing a wide variety of the 
best Linen, Cotton and Silk materials. 


The models are all of our own design- 


Piqué, 1.75, $4.00 


ing, and are sold exclusively by us. 
One of the most stylish and attractive 
is illustrated herewith. 
Weare pleased atall times 
to send samples showing 
patterns and quality of ma- 
terial used in the different 
» lines mentioned. Registered Trade Mark. 





Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





THE BX PE RT t Buyvenrs Cloth 
WAITRESS b is eS 


By ANNE 
FRANCES 
SPRINGSTEED 


SAVE middlemen's profits, and 
dress better. Have your gar 
ments made by local tailor ou save 
considerable in cost whether you wear 
tailored or ready-made clothes (ordinarily 
there are 5 profits between mfr. and retailer). 
By our plan you get better cloth, latest designs 
in fabric, largest assortment to select from. 

Cloth for Single Suit at Wholesale Price. 

Plain, Gray and Fancy Worsteds, Tweeds, Thibets, Che- 

voits, Serges, etc. Samples Sent Free. Costs no more to make 

up good cloth than shoddy. You can be best dresser in town and 

yet pay Sees f yt clothes than now. Our cloths guaranteed all wool, 

fast colo or Men's and Boys Suits, Overcoats; Women’s Costumes, Jackets, 
n'a Cloaks. ete. Write for FREE KB. Address 


Sar, U 
BOSTON WOULEN MILLS CO,, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

























This little volume gives admirably | 
clear and precise directions as 
to the whole duty of a waitress 
at breakfast, luncheon, after- 
noon tea, dinner, and sup- 
per, together with instruc- 
tions in regard to the 
household work per- 
taining to the din- 
ing-room and 
pantry. 


$1 * 00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 

















If your hair is gray, faded or streaked, restore it to 


its nz stural lor 
and youthful gloss my any desired shade by « 
It 


ombing it with the 
EAL HAIR DYEING COMB 

Most practical device and only method endorsed by physicians. Lasts 

a lifetime. APPLICATION GUARANTEED NOT INJURIOUS 

and cannot be detected. Interesting booklet and valuable informa- 

tion, including testimonials, sent FREE. Write to-day. 

u. DP. comMB CO., Dept. 50, 85 W est Vist St., New York 
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The Masquerader 


By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 








The vast interest this tremendous story aroused 
when it was appearing serially, leading readers to 
besiege the publishers with requests for advance 
proofs, remains unabated. The Masquerader goes on 
its conquering way. It is only the biggest kind of a 
story that can run away with the public in this fashion 
—a story vibrant with life on every page—real, in- 

| tense, human. That is what The Masquerader is. 
As the reviewers have put it: ; 





This is a story of a strong man and a strong woman and their 
high-handed grasping for happiness in the face of the moral law. 
The woman, magnificent in her love, rises above considerations of ; 
conventions, above fear, above conscience. Circumstances give 
her the right to follow the dictates of an overwhelming passion. 
It will take rank with the few really good books.—New York 
Evening Mail. 


Sit down and read it. Arrange the cushions in your Morris 
chair, for you will never leave it until the book is done. A wonder- 
ful story, told with a sweep and intensity that is irresistible; brimful 
of romance, love, mystery, action, plot, every quality that appeals 
—and satisfying from cover to cover.—New York Editor. 








Hurry, hasten, hike. Don’t waste a moment. Put on your 
hat or your bonnet, and run to the nearest store for The Masquerader. 
It’s far and away the most interesting novel of the year, and it 
will be a long time before we get its equal.—Cleveland Leader. 


The literary hit of the year if not of the generation. The best 
of it is, the story deserves all its success. A masterly story.—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,N.Y. 
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ONLY ONE 


NTILATING 














Boys’ Russian Suit, 


white galatea, buttoned to neck, 
trimmed with double rows of 
fancy white braid, band of same 


Sian Tinc tt $2.15. 
Our Spring Catalogue 


describes nearly 2,000 articles 
of wear and use, and contains 
more than 1,000 illustrations 
of articles embraced in the 


Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and Babies. 


MAONS 


T 
“GLOVE-FIT TING’ 


The Ventilating model is designed for coolness and comfort 
e summer months. It is made of open linen mesh, 
t retain the heat of the body. Our Ventilating 
iirt waist. Fitted with velvet- 


Senton receipt of 4c. postage. 


We have no branch 


*y stores — no agents. 
Address Dept. 10. 
GRAN » PRIZE and GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded by the St. Louis Exposition on Thomson's 


© Clove:lt >” Corsets “H& W"” Unde ts. | & d ie 
GEO, o a ar - pg te Seentenn, Gan Vork | GO0-62 W.23 $t. 4 NEW YORK 


partments, all stores. | 


% 
an 





r 





SAVE YOUR OLD CARPETS 


Have them woven into Handsome Reversible Rugs. Silk Portieres 
woven from Silk Rags; Rag Kugs woven from Cotton Rags. Send for | 
Pamphlet * D,” which gives full particulars. | 


U.S. RUG & CARPET MFG, CO., Hoboken, N. J- 


. CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class 
" Club, Society or Lodge, 
\ Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
SS We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
A ~ Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 








The perfect 


Hose 2 
~ Supporter 


Pat. Deo. 5 , 1899, 


Approved by Leading Phy- 
sicians, Endorsed by Physical 

Culturists, Preferred by La- 
dies of Fashion. 


Mercerized, Plain or Frill 
. eee 
Very Strong Silk Prill.... .75 
envy silk Double Frit. 138 
eav se a 
Silk Suspender W WE cacce 1,50 
At all dealers, or 
Arthur Frankenstein & Co. 


(Agents for the U.S. 
514 and 516 Broadway, 


alsof all descriptions. Either of the two | 
—_ stylesillustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figuresif not 
more than shown. 


Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.60 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 


of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros.21M M, S. Av, Rochester, N. Y. 
























Why Use Old Methods 


when you can do your work 
more rapidly, accurately and 
scientifically by using the 
latest dressmaking inven- 
tion? For rapidly trimming 
the bottom of skirts, mark- 
ing for hems, laying out 


MOTT’S 
Perfection Shear Gauge 

has no equal, and is pro- 
nounced indispensable by 
those using it. Send $1.15 
for sample, including post- 
age, and get a pair of 8-inch, 
High-Grade Shears FREE 








trains, placing trimming, epresentatives wanted } 
cutting folds and bands, a or female, in all cities | . New York. 
spacing for buttons, button- and towns. 7 = ; N FREE with mail orders, a 
holes and hooks and eyes. K.E. MOTT, 128 Liberty St.,N.Y. “TAQ ‘ large photo -etchin 
nen aS . NA ofthe “Foster Girl,’ withou 
A advertisement. 





“‘The Name is on 
the Buckles.”’ 


LR Ree tee Ce Termmee Comte ite Agen tee ~ etal 
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Gage’s t=. Hair Specific 


A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the 
hair of both men and women. 

Grand Prix (Gold Meda!) over all other Preparations of 
its class at the Paris Exposition, 1900. Officially endorsed by 
Board ot Lady Managers, 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 
1893, and awarded the 
Only Medal and Di- 
ploma of Honor grant- 
ed to any Hair Remedy. 

Also a great number of 
autograph endorsements 
from such distinguished 
persons as Ex - Senator 
Thos. W. Palmer, of 
Mich., Pres. World’s Fair, 
1893; Gen. J. W. St. Clair, 
National Com. from West 
Va.; Adelina Patti; | 
Modijeska; Mrs. Potter 


Palmer; Mrs. Gov. J. P. 


ia BORATED TALCUM 


Thisremarkable Remedy 
is guaranteed (1) To stop hair falling af once ; (2) To pro- 


duce a fine, healthy, permanent growth over the entire head; 

(3) To restore the rich, dark, youthful color to faded and gray OILET OWDER 

hair; (4) To relieve all humors of the scalp, including itching 

and dandruff; (5) It is not oily or sticky, keeps the hair fluffy, 

and does not interfere with frizzing; (6) It contains no dye. 
If you will send us a few hairs from your combings (the 

entire hair, root and all), we will make a careful microscopic 

examination, and report results to you, gratis. 

Price, extra large bottles, $2.00; ordinary size, $1.00 

Send 2-cent stamp for full information, sealed. 





















All mail orders should be sent direct to us. By sending your order . ne F 
direct to us you are absolutely sure of getting yenuine and fresh goods, Beautifies and A Positive Relief for 
r l i and a guarantes a sl results We prepay all ex- , ° - 
a ‘i . “i Preserves the Prickly Heat, Chafing and 





Complexion. 


$s irges and yive individual advice in each case lddre i 
GE Sunburn 
GA DRUG & CHEMICAL CO. Mennen’s face on every box; be sure that you get the original, 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. No. 2 New York City Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM, 


DONT BESEA SICK] rs.Winslow's **3 


old and well tried 
CET 


° remedy, and for over 
00 ] FPifty Years has 
4d emernon been used by millions 


of mothers for their 
children while CUTTING 
TEETH with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 

A Positive Preventative of 

Sea Sickness and Nausea. 

A Boon to All Travelers 


_ softens the gums, reduces 
y inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 

If contemplating a journey by land or sea you can’t 

afford to be without it. Sent to any ad- 2 


colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 
dress, express prepaid, on receipt of 














ST a anna 20 


is the best remedy for diarrhcea. Soild 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


‘ 
@ Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
@ Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
| @ SOOTHING SYRuP and take noother kind, 
@ 4s mothers will find it the Best Medicine 
& to use during the teething period. 
4 


POCHCEHEEEEEEEEE 


The Chapman Remedy Co. 
462 Clinton Avenue, North Rochester, N. Y. 














oe 











picture PREE 
rtist's Proof 


per 





19 oe } printed 
in 20 color of Rondel’s 
famous masterpiece paint- 


ing, ** Purity,"’ sent to every : 7 *“ The one Reliable Beautifier” it 
4 emereeny y “ = Positively cures Freckles, { 
Frenc Ais Sun-burn, Pimples, Ring- ; 
“ TY rm i all ——- } 
P V R ions of the skin, an e- 4 
I vente wrinkles. | not 7 
Perfume merely cover up but eradicates 


the latest, most delightful, and 
fascinating Perfume made 
Send us your drugyist’ 


them. Maivisa, Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap should be used 
in connection with Malvina ' 
Cream. At all droggi or sent 
$ on receipt of price. Cream, 60c., post- 
ecure ®' paid; Lotion, 50c., express collect; 
FRENCH, CAVE & CO., Mfe. Portumers §& ~ Boap, 25c.,postpaid. Send for test 
442 Arch St., Philadelphia = Rov. L. HUBERT. 


‘ name, together with ten 
ts (stamps or silver), for a sample bettle of « Pur 
* Perfume, also full directions how to secure the 
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Chiefly About Babies * 


let us make their soap, and we care not who writes their rar 
lullabies.— Zhe Spim Physician. f 

















In 1903 ten thousand American Mothers talked of and tried 
His mother writes: “*I 
forgot to procure a fresh 


Spim Soap and Spim Ointment 238" 


Hence these tears. 


the wonderful cleansers, and soothers and healers of delicate skin. Last 
year over a hundred thousand learned of the virtues of these preparations. 
This year a million mothers will buy, use and pin their faith to SPIM Soap 
and SPIM Ointment, as the only rational relief for the many ills that affect 
Baby’s skin and scalp. 
We want you to know—every home that has a baby to know — how 
quickly and thoroughly the Soap and Ointment heal — how surely they 
/ prevent skin affections — even those irritations caused by powders — how 
much better SPIM is for Baby’s skin than any powder. 


Some of the wonderfully effective properties of the SPIM preparations. 





| The word SPIM was coined here. 8S for sodium, P for potassium, I for iron, and M for manganese. 





Though this announcement is “ Chiefly About Babies,” this fact should 
, be noted: The Baby’s mother, sisters, aunts, and all its friends of the fair 
sex will find SPIM Soap and SPIM Ointment excellent for their own com- 
plexions—and perfectly safe, éov. 








We have published a rather attractive book —paper cover Norse. —My name is a household word. As the sole pro- 
entitled ‘‘400 Beautiful Babies.’’ It is yours on request | prietor of Knox’s Gelatine, which has the largest sale of 
if vou enclose with your letter a wrapper taken either trom | any gelatine in America—éecause it is the best—every one 
SP IM Soap or SPIM Ointment. If your druggist can’t knows of me. My word and my name are good every- 
| supply you, we will — Soap 25c, Ointment soc, postage | where—they have always been so Hence | could not 
i\ prepaid But send us that druggist’s name with your afford, even if I were so inclined, to give my endorsement 
' order, and for your trou ble we will mail you free the album to anything in which I had not the fullest confidence and 
of “‘ 400 Be autiful Babies which | could not back up to the last degree 
f $500 IN CASH PRIZES. Our “ Watch the Baby” I personally guarantee SP1M Soap and SVIM Ointment 
booklet explains this prize-giving and tells more about | to the women of America. I know they are all that is 
SPIM. Sent free on request. Address SPIM CO. (Chas claimed for them. . ~ eee ar é 
B. Knox, Pres.), 75 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. | CHARLES B. KNOX. 














— : Phe snus 

















1 can reduce complexion will 
your weight 3 to 5 cleared; troubles of 
pounds a week without any heart, kidneys, stomach or other 
radical change in what you eat; no organs will be remedied; and you will 
nauseating drugs, no tight bandages, be delightfully astonished at her prompt- 
nor sickening cathartics. 1AM A REG- ness and ease with which these fa ts 









































. ULAR PRACTICING PHYSICIAN, making are accomplished under my system. 
; a specialty of the reduction of surplus Call on me personally, or write, re 
j flesh; and after you have taken my ing Department as given below, for my 

treatment a few weeks you will say: new book on ‘* OBESITY—Its ‘Cause and 
** | never felt better in my life.’’ Cure.’’ It is interesting, convincing and 
SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. instructive. It will be sent free and 

a By my a our weight will be reduced with-,. . prepaid. Confidential correspondence 
7 out causin nkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy Satisfaction g oe nberenes, including physicians, 
= buble ae other evidences of Obesity UNITED ST teed. MEDIC icAL DISPENSARY 
will ppear; y orm will acquire symmetry; | 54 Bast 4 St., Dept. 183 New York, 

- If too stout ite to Mrs. A. = . - S > a~ c 
: 7 Stockham, 18 E. Park em. Wow s 25c. CORNO Cl RES CORNS 25c se 
; or N. Y., for her new book telling | Ins lief, comfo b Cc 
how to REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT 5 killing am gy y A ppt Ky TS yt ot 
POUNDS A WEEK. Purely vegetable | easy to apply, comfortable to affected parts. Package %c. Guaranteed 
and harmless. Endorsed by Physicians. to cure of money back. Sample for %c. stamps. Agents wanted. 
300k mailed FREE in plain sealed letter. BEST SUPPLY C®O., Dept. 2, Sele Mfra., Joliet, Iilinols. 


6: 
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Gray Hairs Premature gray hairs usu- 
lessness. If the scalp is a 
free of dandruff and proper 

Deferred gray hairs would be unusual 
before the age of forty or 


ally are the effects of care- 
nourished and _ strengthened, 
There is no remedy in existence that will 


forty- five. 


restore color to gray hairs: but the 


even 
Sutherland 


Sisters’ 


Hair Grower and Scalp Cleaner, if — accord- 
ing to directions contained in each package, will posi- 
tively defer gray hairs until nature compels their 
appearance. There are today thousands of American 
men and women who have revived the dying energies 





HAIR ON 
FACE 
NECK 


AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 


REMOVED 


WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


TN COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discovered that the hair 

was completely removed. We named the new discov- 

ery MODENE., It is absolutely harmless, but works 
sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair 
disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the 
heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, 
may require two or more applications, and without 
slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or 
ever afterward. 

Modene supersedes electrolysis. 





Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
alt who have tested Ite merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postaye-stamps taken 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANU FACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
‘very Bottle Guaranteed 
3” We Offer 61,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


of their hair through the faithful use of these simple 
and natural remedies. Sold by leading dealers. 


“It's the Hair- not the Hat” 


That makes a woman attractive 












WAVY and CURLY HAIR [nf ancy 


the use of Mrs. Mason’s Old English Hair Tonic. Send 
stamp for interesting booklet on the preservation of the hair. 


MES. MASON, 36 West 34th Street, New York City 


Perfeet For Ladies | 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
STYLISH POMPADOURS, WAVY SWITCHES, 63.00 
UP. COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIEKRS 
lilustrated Catalogue Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. 8, 70 State Street, CHICAGO 





Childhood 


By 


FRANCES FISHER WOOD 








[ABLACH E 


Fact POWDER 


: | The Great Toilet 
4 Secret of the Day 


lis known to the woman who 
uses Lablache Face Powder. 
This exquisite toilet necessity 
purifies, clears, freshens the skin 
ind produces a smvoth, beauti- 
fulcomplexion. Accept no other. 
Flesh, white, pink, cream, 50c. a 
box. Druggists or by mail. 
Send 10c. for sample. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., Dept. I, 
125 Kingston St., Boston. 





This is a most valuable book, 
that covers not only the early 
months of infancy, but follows 
the care of children through 
school-days. It is a book 
that should be in every home. 


$ 1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 




















——— 


Loree oer 








HARPER’S 


Have you ever 
tried the American 

Dentists’ pre- 
scription, 









Brush @ 


The Powder is a smooth, delicious antiseptic, that 
will positively destroy germ life. 
The Paste has the same properties and comes in 
collapsible tubes. . 
The Liquid, a delightful mouth wash, is the most 
efficient antiseptic and germicide known. 
The Brush is a new shape, endorsed by dentists 
and sold under a guarantee. 

A helpful booklet on “The Teeth,” free. 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 

Manufacturing Chemists for all Sanitol preparations, 


products of an association of DENTISTS conducted 
on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and Only Award, World’s Fair, 1904 


H. & H. Pneumatic Bust Forms 


Make it possible for any 
woman to look well in the 
close- fitting garments and 
new-style corsets (which are 
longer abuve the waist and 
higher in the bust) just de- 
reed by the latest fashion. 
Positively the only de- 
vice for slender women, 
They fit any figure, take 
the desired size and 
shape, filling out ill- 
looking wrinkles, 
making the fit of 














uN 
never know the pleasure you have 1 depriving yourself of 
until you get a pair of these forms. They are made in various 
styles and prices. If your corset dealer does not carry them, 
write us for photo-illustrated circulars and convincing testimo- 
nials. All correspondence and goods mailed under plain seal 
without advertising marks. 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Dept. 67, Buffalo, N. Y, 


Crabb’s 
English now ready. 
Synonymes $1.25 























A new edition of 
this standard work 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 

















removed by the new principle De MIRACLE. Don’t waste time 
experimenting with electrolysis. X-ray, and depilatories. These are 
offered yoy on the BARE WORD of the operators and manufactur- 
ers. De MIRACLE is not. It is the only method which is indorsed 
by physicians, surgeons, dermatologists, medical journals, and prom- 
inent magazines. De MIRACLE mailed, coaiell in plain wrapper, 
for $1.00. Booklet free. in plain sealed envelope. 


De MIRACLE CHEMICAL CO., 1913 Park Ave., N.Y. 
4 65 








§ u p e rf | u Oo u Ss M ai r ) To Remove hair usea DIsso_ver, 


| To Kit hair growth, use 


BAZAR 


Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer. Always restores color to gray 
hair. The hair grows rapidly, st 
coming out, does not split at the en 
keeps soft and smooth. 


For the whiskers and moustache we make a e 
known as BUCKINGHAMWM’S DYE. It colors instantly 
a rich brown or a soft black. R.P. HALL & CQ,, 
Nashua, N. #H. 








Produces 
a Beautiful 
Healthy Skin 


There are different things in it—better 
things—better for the skin—that is why 
you will get such wonderful results from 
using Parisian Massage Cream. These 
ingredients are the most simple and harm- 
less you can imagine—this we guarantee—but they also compose 
the most successful cream ever offered for producing a pink, 
healthy skin, for cleansing it from all impurities (including black- 
heads) and for preserving in the skin the softness and delicacy of 
youth. It is also unequalled as a lubricant and flesh food in 
massage, to remove crow's feet and all wrinkles and to round out 
hollow cheeks and neck. 

Parisian Massage Creamis made of sweetand pure materials which 
will never get rancid—they cannot. This dainty, wholesome, harm- 
less, cleansing Cream is what you should use. You will agree with 
us, when you have tried it and have seen what it will do tor vou. 

Send 10 cents (postage) for larve free sample and valuable 
book about “ Care of the Skin and the Art of Massage." 
Lady Agents wanted everywhere. Some Agents make $30 a week. 


The Vichona Co., 8 Main St., Zanesville, 0. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


or, better yet, a razor. Both have 
the same effect. 


CAPILLACIDE 
KILLS BY ABSORPTION without in- 
jury totheskin. A hometreatment. 
Full sealed information free. 
MONOGRAM (0., 107A Pear! St., New York 


. 
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Mark Twains Six Best Books 


F there isn'ta book or two by Mark Twain on your library 

shelves, here is a splendid opportunity to remedy the deficiency. 
Mark Twain is known the world over and- his books are loved 
everywhere. They are deservedly popular, especially these six 
which we have selected from his works as his very best. They 
reveal his most characteristic touch on a great variety of subjects. 
There are thirty-eight complete stories in the six volumes—all 
teeming with life and fun. The books are beautifully bound in 
silk-finished cloth and illustrated by Dan Beard, A. B. Frost, and 
other noted artists. They are a splendid, permanent addition 
to the library— with gilt tops, uncut edges, and gold cover 
decorations. The titles are: 












Huckleberry Finn “e Life on the Mississippi “e A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court “e The Prince and the Pauper 
Tom Sawyer Abroad “e The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg 












Any one can have Mark Twain’s Six Best Books in this beau- 
tiful set for one dollar down and small monthly payments. In 


addition we send you your choice of the Harper periodicals without 
extra charge. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of six volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for 11 months. In order 
to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books 
we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either Hurper’s 
Megeazine, Harper's Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American 
Review. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Hydrozone 


In which the only W healing agemt is Nascent Oxygen (near to the condition 
of Ozone), has been indorsed and successfully used by the foremost physi- 
cians for fourteen years. Its absolute harmlessness and powerful healing 
properties make it invaluable in the treatment of 


SKIN DISEASES 


Hydrozone is sold by all leading druggists. Preparations with similar 
names are concoctions containing only water, oil of vitriol, 
sulphurous acid and inert im- 
purities. 

The genuine has my signa- 

















ture on every label: ge eee ee —— Write Legibty 
A FREE TRIAL BOTTI E ge” 
should prove, to the most skeptical, the value of Hydrozone. St 
Mail coupon, naming your druggist, to . 
CHARLES MARCHAND, 57 Prince St., New York City. Cit yn.oone-- State 





Requests unaccompanied by coupon will be ignored, 
Only one free trial bottle to each family. 














SUPERFLUO NE 












Sempre Giovine 


(Always Young) 



















: PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


fe) By My Scientific is the name and re- 
Os, f. = Treatment Especially sult of this wonder- 
“3 ®) Prepared for Each ful toilet article. 


Individual Case. 


I suffered for years 
with a humiliating | 
growth of hair on my 
face, and tried many rem- 
@ edies without success; but I 
e" ultimately discovered the True 
Secret for the permanent removal 
of hair, and for more than seven years have been 
applying my treatment to others, thereby ren- 
dering happiness to, and gaining thanks of, thous- 


A perfect beauti- 
fierandemollient. 
A scientific 
compound of 
solid vegeta- 
ble oils 
which har- 
monize 





ands of ladies. with the ash 
I assert and Will Prove to You, that my treat- j Oo . 

ment will destroy the follicle’ and cukerwne cuticle and a duce mar Value 

Permanently Memovethe Hair Wesever. No velous results. Softens the 

trace is Jeft on the skin after using, and the treat- H H ‘ 10¢ 

ment can be applied privately by yourself in your skin and ives that soft, + 

own chamber. peachy tint. Cures all Mail thi 

iF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME wrinkles. ail this 

for further information, and I will convince you of Coupon 

all I claim. I will give prompt personal and Strictly Guaranteed not to cause a 


and 4o cents in 
stamps or currency 
to Marietta Star- 
ley Co., 70 Fourth 


growth of hair, because it is 
made of vegetable oils 

Used for over a quarter of 
a century by the most fam- 


Confidential attention to your letter. 
woman, I know of the delicacy of such a matter as 


Being & 
this, and actaccordingly. <Address, 





HELEN DOUGLAS, ss weet 2tet st. new vons cif: 





My PU-RE-CO SOAP and CREAM removes 
and prevents wrinkles and preserves the skin. May 
be had at all the best druggists or direct from me. 
PU-RE-OO CREAM,.......---+- 50c. and $1.00 a jar. 
PU-RE-CO SOAP, a Box of Three Cakes........50e. 
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ous beauties 
Price, postpaid, 50c. 
Marietta Stanley 
Company 
70 Fourth Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 







Street, Grand Rapids, 

Mich.,and one full size 
box of Sempre Giovine 
will be sent you prepaid. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


Comments on THE BAZAR 


Harper's Bazar has reached the climax of excellence.—Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times 


given.— Mrs. 


It is always a pleasure to ask information of the Bazar, because it is always so graciously 
W. oat 


The continued courtesy of the editors, the systematic sending of answers to questions, the 


effective means of bringing themes to households for investigation, for reflection, and for our 
enlightenment give us much pleasure.—D. A. C. 

| have never found any patterns so Frenchy and with the same chic air as those of the 
Bazar.—Mrs. W. F. C. 

[t is such a comfort to have some one who knows who will settle these perplexities for me. 
My means are limited, but I feel all the more that I’d like to know how to observe all the little 
niceties that cost nothing. I havea scrap-book of clippings from the Bazar. I have only begun 
to entertain during the last year, and have found your help invaluable.—Mrs. C. W. 

The Bazar is the women’s favorite.—Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 

Harper's Bazar is an unusually interesting number even for this interesting magazine 
The household and the fashions are ably and thoroughly treated by experts in their various 
lines, and the careful home-maker can find many useful and helpful suggestions. We know 
of no magazine that gives better value for the money. . . . HARPER'S Bazar is always beautiful 
within and without, and has something attractive for every class of readers. We know of no 
more delightful woman’s magazine.—The Southern Churchman (Richmond, Va.). 

The quality of the serial stories in HaArRpER’s Bazar is in no wise lessening. ‘The Memoirs of 
a Baby” was followed by “ The Masquerader,”’ and that in turn has given place to a new novel 
by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, ‘‘The Debtor.’ The force of the story’s opening indicates that 
Mrs. Freeman is even better as a novelist than was Mary E. Wilkins in the same field.—The 
Brooklyn Standard-Union 


HARPER'S Bazar is a magazine that should be desired by all women.—Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot 





Harper's BAZAR is a good deal more than a fashion magazine. It recognizes that the 
modern woman has many interests, some of which take her quite outside of the nursery, kitchen, 
mantua-maker’s, and milliner’s. Therefore it provides good literature also.—-The Christian 
Advocate, New York City 

The Bazar is, as always, the leader in society matters, either in entertainments, the carrying 
on of a household, costume, and all the minutia of fashionable life.-— The Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican 

Most advertisers who have used Harper’s Bazar speak of it in the highest terms as an 
effective advertising medium. A paper could not ask a higher recommendation.—J/ail Order 
Fournal, Chicago. 

The Bazar contains Miss Jordan’s enchanting studies of girl life —Detrott Tribune 

The Bazar is always careful and conservative, which makes it a safe guide. — Detroit 
Free Press 

Harper's Bazar—that splendid woman’s magazine.—Newark Advertiser. 

The Bazar is a most charming publication.—Wheeling (W. Va.) Sunday Register 

Harper's Bazar, that standard and popular magazine for women, is of high value in the 
household.— Burlington News. 

The Bazar easily keeps its place at the head of periodicals published especially in the 
interests of women hp wd Union and Advertiser 

The Bazar is full of interest from cover to cover. Its good things are too numerous to 
mention.—The Oimaha Bee 

HarRpPER’s Bazar is indispensable to the home dressmaker and to all who like to be well 
dressed at moderate cost.—Cincinnati Western Christian Advocate 

The Fall Fashion Bazar is a brilliant number of a publication always desirable. . .. The 
Bazar is the greatest of the household and fashion magazines. . . . HARPER’s Bazar is the 
great leader.—Salt Lake Tribune 

Harper’s Bazar is an ideal woman's magazine. —Cleveland World. 

If the Bazar contained nothing but Henry van Dyke’s superb optimistic beliefs, expressed 
in his own particular way in the continuation of “Little Essays About Girls,” it would be well 
worth reading. No one nowadays writes quite as Mr. Van Dyke in this cheering bit of a quasi- 
lecture, and it reaches a much-needed point. Get it, and if you are a man get it for your sister, 
wife, or daughter, or some one else. The rest of the magazine, as usual, is full of interesting 
topics dear to womankind.—Baltimore World 

Harper's Bazar continues its progressive movement. It has rapidly grown and improved 
in quality until it now stands a nearly perfect magazine for women—good enough to be highly 
appreciated by men, yet peculiarly suited to woman's needs and best inclinations. —Chicago 
Farm, Field and Fireside. 
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HARPER’S 


BAZAR 


RHEUMATISM How | MAKE THE 


CURED 
ON APPROVAL 


New External Remedy so Successful That the 
Makers are Willing to Wait For Their 
Pay Until the Work is Done. 


SEND YOUR NAME TO-DAY. 


We want to send—free to try—to every rheu- 
matic sufferer in the land, a pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts, the great Michigan external cure for 
rheumatism of every kind no matter where lo- 
cated or how severe. Send us your name to-day. 
The Drafts will come prepaid by return mail. If 
you are satisfied with the relief they bring you, 
then you can send us One Dollar. If not, they 
cost you nothing. This is the only way we sell the 
Drafts. Nobody pays until satisfied, and you can 


see that we couldn’t afford to make such an offer 
if the Drafts didn’t cure, and cure to stay cured. 


4) 


TRADE MARK The Drafts are worn 
as illustrated, and cure 
by absorbing acid im- 
purities from the blood 
through the pores of 
the tender foot soles, 
and also acting on the important nerve centers 
there. We will gladly show any one who calls the 
thousands of testimonial letters we have received 
from cured chronic cases in all parts of the world. 
Our free booklet (in colors) on Rheumatism con- 
tains a number of these testimonials, with photo- 
graphs. Write to-day to the Magic Foot Draft 
Co., 533 M Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a 
trial pair of Drafts on approval and our free 
book. Do it now. 


“Mum” 


takes all the 
odor out of 
perspiration 


and does it in the right way. 

Doesn't clog the pores, 
does no harm to body or clothes, 
has no odor of its own, but 


chemically neutralizes 


all odors of the body 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department- stores. 


MUM MFG CO i112 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








-MOTHER’S HEALTH 
AND BABY’S WELFARE 


Booklet sent free upon application to 


JENNESS MILLER PUBLICATIONS, Washington, D.C. 


| 


BLIND SEE AND GURE 
ALL EYE DISEASES 


Without the Knife or Pain in 
Patient’s Own Home 


GLASSES ARE THROWN AWAY 


CATARACTS, and all other eye diseases which 
cause blindness, are caused 
by poorcirculation of blood in 
the eye, the result, usually, 
of eyestrain, some time in the 
near, or maybe remote past. 

The eye has been overtaxed 
in some way at some time. 

Did you ever consider the intricate mechanism 
of this delicate organ, with its numerous muscles, 
nerves and small arteries and veins? 

If so, you must realize how easily its usefulness 
may become impaired. 

You will also realize the folly of attempting to 
restore its usefulness by applying a knife to any 
of the delicate, intricate parts. Think ofthe pain, 
suffering, blindness and even death that has been 
caused by the use of the knife on the eye. 

I discovered several years ago a 
method of restoring the natural cir- 
culation of blood to the eyes which 
is so simple that a child can apply it. 

By this simple, mild and harm- 
less treatment I have restored sight 
to thousands in all parts ofthe world. 

When this treatment is applied it 
immediately removes all strain on 
the nerves and muscles of the eye, 
equalizing the circulation, thereby = 
assisting naturein restoring the eye = yt 
to its normal functions. 

Glasses are eye crutches. You 
have to wear them because your 
eyes are crippled. 

After a course of my treatment 
you can discard your glasses (eye 
crutches) just like one can discard other crutches 
after recovering from a broken limb. 

Acting along the same lines, my treatment 
cures Optic Nerve Paralysis, Glaucoma, Gran- 
ulated Lids and all other eye diseases. 

By its use the eyes are strengthened, bright- 
ened and beautified. 

My book about eyes, sent free, tells all about 
it, and contains pictures of and letters from hun- 
dreds who have been cured. 

Some of these people may be well knowm to you. 
What they have to say will interest you. 

A postal card will get the book, and I will give 
you my free advice if you will write me a short 
description of your case. 

Write now while you think about it. 
Dr. Oren Oneal, 
Chicago, Ill. 









Address 
Suite 123, 52 Dearborn Street, 
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™ Leonard 
Cleanable 

All Porcelain 

Refrigerator 


BAZAR 


Odorless garbage 


“The open garbage pail is an unrealized source of disease 
breeding germs that menace the family health no less than bad 
drainage.’’—President New York Board of Health, 


Witt’s 


Corrugated 


Can 


has a close-fitting lid. No odors can leak out. Lid 

can’t be nosed off by dogs. An absolute necessity 

in homes where perfect sanitary conditions and 

neatness are valued. Trim and strong; made of 

corrugated steel. Practically never wears out. 
Witt’s Pail for garbage and for 
general household use. Easy to carry. 

Ask your dealer for “Witt’s”’ 

(**Witt’s Can’’ stamped in lid.) 


If you can’t buy it in your town send us your dealer’s name; 

we will send you through him on his order, Can or Pail 
On Approval. 

If you like it, pay the dealer; if not, send it back to him. 

We will protect the dealer and it won’t cost youa cent. 

If there is no dealer near you, we'll supply you direct. 

The Witt Cornice Co., Dept.5, Cincinnati, 0, 


- The Jewel 
of Seven Stars 


By 
BRAM STOKER 


Its intricacies of plot and enthralling mystery bring 
ancient Egyptian arts and superstitions into life of 
| to-day with strange convincingness. The book will 
| delight all lovers of Edgar Allan Poe by its marked 

















inside and Outside Made of 


Real_ Porcelain 
Enamel 
With polished nickel-plated 
trimmings. It is absolutely 
sanitary, can be perfectly 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 
The height of elegance for the 
home. 
This Style 5 O 
No. 1101 only...... | 
Freight paid by us east of the 
Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio, and allowed that far to 
points beyond. We sell direct 
where we have no agent, and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Handsome booklet mailed on 
request, showing our full 








Beware of imitations made 
with white paint, white glass 
or tile. 


No. 1101, size @x2x54. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
8 Ottawa St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


| resemblance to that author’s thrilling tales. 


Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








line from $8.25 up, and free | 
sample of our Porcelain. | 


SEND US 25 CENTS 


To pay express charges, and we will 
deliver, prepaid to your home ad- 
dress, a good brush and a sample can 
of Rogers Stainfloor Finish, 
the best Floor Finish made, and also 
the best general finish for Furniture 
and all Interior Woodwork. Con- 
tents of can will cover 20 square feet, 
two coats. Mention color wanted: 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Malachite Green or 
Transparent. Stamps accepted. 





y » 
TN : Rogers Stainfloor Finish 
STAIN LO OR makés old floors look new; makes 
all floors and all woods look beauti- 


ful; gives a highly artistic finish to 
painted as well as unpainted woods; does not obscure the 
grain like paint; is far more durable than varnish; shows 
neither heel marks nor scratches; is not affected by water; 
can beapplied by anybody. Booklet Free. 








DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Dept.E, DETROIT, MICH. 
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10 square feet of wall surface can be 
covered with two coats of Alabas- 
tine for 1 cent. 


Alabastine is brushed on the 
wall and, unlike kalsomines, will not chip, 
peel, crack nor rub off. Alabastine 
comes in all colors, tints and shades. 


Dr. Alden Williams, City Bacteriologist of 
Grand Rapids, lich., says: “‘ Yes, it is abso- 
lutely true that wall paper is dangerous and 
perhaps true to a greater extent than we 
have imagined, which explains the position 
taken by different Boards of Health, as well 
as by myself, that Alabastine wall is the 
most healthful and sanitary, and in every 
way preferable, because disease gorms can- 
not exist on its surface, which is thorough- 
ly antiseptic.” 


Alabastine can be applied to either new or 
old walls with perfect success —and it can also 
be applied successfully over old wall paper where 
it is absolutely solid on the wall. Cheapness 
is one thing; low cost is another — Alabastine 
gives the most beautiful wall at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 


Send 25 cents for our beautiful book, 
“Practical Ideas for Particular People,” 
on the subject of tinting walls with Ala- 
bastine. It contains 50 two-color schemes 
in original Alabastine Colors. 


Your money back if it doesn’t please you. 
When you have bought 5 packages of Alabas- 
tine and the above book, send us the sale slip 
from your dealer, saying you have bought Ala- 
bastine; we will send you FREE a stencil of 
any frieze you may select from the book. 

All dealers sell Alabastine—any decorator can put 
it on—or you can put it on yourself—when you do your 


walls ‘his time—do them right—insist on A/abastine— 
ask for it in original package. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


1005 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 























New York City, N. Y. 





- AND A CAN OF 
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WORK WONDERS 
HOME 


N UKOTE will please any housewife of refined 
+ tastes. It is a new, up-to-date coating and fin- 
ish for floors, furniture, wood-work, metal-work, old 
or new. It stains and finishes in one operation, and 
has hundreds of uses in every home. 

Expert chemists have produced in Nukote true col- 
ors of wonderful brilliancy, richness, and beauty. It is 
made in the following natural wood colors: —Light and 
Dark Oak, Walnut, Cherry, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
also Forest Green, Ox Blood, Dead Black, Gloss 
Black, and Clear. These colors are absolutely perma- 
nent, and when applied do not cover up the natural 
grain of the wood 

Nukote is always ready for use, and can be applied 
by any housewife with perfect and artistic results at 
small expense. It makes a smooth, lustrous finish of 
great durability, which will not crack, mar, or turn 
white. Nukote makes house-cleaning easy. 

We have given you a few of the many good points of 
Nukote. Now we want you to try it—practically at 
our czpense. Send us 25 cents and the name of your 
dealer, and we will send you by express, prepaid, in 
the Clear or any color desired, a half-pint can of Nu- 
kote, sufficient to do several pieces of furniture. 

Our illustrated booklet, telling what one woman has 
done with Nukote, free for the asking. Address Dept. 
E, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRATT & LAMBERT, 


Varnish Makers, 
New York, Buffalo, 


IN THE 


Chicago 
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y 
A Porch Home 
in Summer-Time 
protected from the Suan’s hot rays and the gaze of 
maps we is a delightful place to enjoy a dainty ~a 
(NINE PATENTS) 
add days of delight and comfort to outdoor sammer life. S 
By a special construction VUDOR Shades admit the ummer 
breeze, but shut out the rays of the San—they sereen the 
porch from the gaze of passers-by, yet are so built that 
you can view the outside seene, Come complete with 
fixtwes — ly attached Stained (not painted) in 
sriety of weatherproof colors. An artistic adjunct H mm 
to grace the finest home. Last for years — Seat up. oO e— 


VUDOR $4.00-HAMMOCKS—best made 
Write us for free illustrated Booklet, “ Summer 
Comfort,” in colors, and name of nearest dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 

27 McKey Boulevard 

ANESVILLE 
Wis. 





Vudor 


— “ _ Shades. 
The Baby: His Care and Training 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


This book tells everything the mother should know regarding the food, clothing, and bringing- 
up of “‘the baby.” It is a complete and authoritative treatise, written by the highest authority in 
the world on this subject. Attractively bound and fully illustrated. 


$1.00 net. (Postage 7 cts.) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 











Beautiful Lawns | 


Are the pride of the home; why disfigure with 
ugly clothes posts’ 


| ee ee 
Hill’s Lawn ClothesDryers |] | 
Sine mmsuivetan Mth RAR OwOSD 


and quickly removed when not in wse. Make a 


neat and tasty appearance, last a lifetime. IF would banish the Les. 
More than two million people use them. | 4 an ok bo | _ 
No traveling in wet grass. No snow to shovel. s ouse-cieaning. 





The line comes to you. Also 


Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. Our Wood=Mosaic Floors 


If not found at your hardware store write 


are BEAUTIFUL, CLEAN, 
844 Park Ave., Worcester, DURABLE and SANITARY. 


For our free book on “ Parquetry,” address 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING CO., 
20 Hebard Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
| or New Albany, Ind. 




















